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PREFACE. 



.The three Essays which I here oflFer to 
the public, though detached from each 
other and from the Essay on the Pic- 
turesque, are, in respect to the matter thejr 
contain, and the suite of ideas they present, 
perfectly c6nneci;ed. In all that I tave 
writtieh, I have had two chief purposes in 
view : the one, to point out the best me- 
thod of forming our taste and judgmerit in 
regjard to the effect of all visible objects, 
universally ; the other, to shew in' whai 
manner the principles so accjuired, niay be 
applied to the impirovemetit o£. those par^- 

a 3 
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VI PHEFACE. 



ticular objects, with which each man is 
individually conceraed. 

The first step towards acquiring an ex- 
act taste and jfttdgment in respect to visible 
objects, is to gain an accurate knowledge 
of their leading c haraetcfs ; I, therefore, in 
my first Essay, traced the character of the 
Pictiiresqiie, its qualities, effects,. SLXuSi at^ 
tractions, asdistin^ct from those of the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, through the different 
worlds of nature a,nd art. 
^ The next step wa,s to shew, that not only 
the eflfect of picturesque objects, but of all 
visible objects whatev^r^ are to be judged 
of by the great leading principles of Paint- 
in^i.whicii principles, though they are reallj 
founded in oature, and totally iodependent 
of art» are, however,^ nxost easily and use- 
fUUy studied in the pictures of eminent 
painters. On these twp points,, whiclu I 
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trusty I have neT«r lost sight, of iii ntiy pwi 
of my work, tests the whold force of my 
argument. If I have succeeded in <$Si^l^ 
lisbing them^ the s jstem of iiiod«m 0«fd«n- 
ing5 wbich^beMde» banidhing all fyfdtUt«Bqu« 
eSectSf ha^riolated ever j pt\ticip\e of pldflt^ 
ing9 is of Gotiffie detnolished. 

All siioh abstract reasotiitig, howt^^f, 
makes but a sligiit impression JuAeni it be 
applied : I^ therefore, took eUAvaplett ftoth 
the workg of the most celebrated \Afet out 
of gttMftydis, Mr. Browtt ♦ aftd exaffliffled 

* It has been mentioned as an objection, that Mr. !^a- 
miKon and Mr. Shenstone are in reality the most celebrated 
for ttreir skiff in byro^ out grounds, and, therefore, I^ain- 
shill and the Leasowes, are the true examples of the taste 
of English (gardening. The acknowledged superiority of 
men of liberal educatioii who embellished theif own places, 
Is strongly in favour of the whole of my argument ; but hai 
nothing to do with the objection. Poussin and Le Sueur 
were models of simpRcity, and were the two most cele- 
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VUl PREFACE. 

thejM, and his whole system and practice, 
by the principles which I had before ex* 
plained. 

This censure of modern Gardening and 
Mr. xBrown, drew upon me an attack, from 
the most eminent professor of the present 
time, together with a defence of his pre- 
decessor. Nothing could be more fortu- 
nate than such an opportunity, for dis- 
cussing the practicability of what I had 
proposed, with a practical improver of high 
reputation; as, likewise, of explaining and 
applying to particular parts of improve- 
ment, many positions in my first work. 

Yet still, notwithstanding the degree of* 

brated painters of their country : but, would it be right on 
that account to say that Simplicity was the characteristic 
of the French school ? They were in painting, w»hat Mr. 
Hamilton and Mr. Shen stone were in gardening — excep- 
tions to the national taste, not examples of it. 
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PREFACE. IX 

practical discussion in that Letter, It might 
be said, even by those who are most partial 
to my idea's on the subject, " it is true 
" that you have shewn the tameness and 
monotony of Mr. Brown's made-water 
** and regularly sloped banks, and the su- 
" p^rior beauty and variety of those in 
" natural lakes and rivers; but by what 
" means can these last be imitated ? how 
'• can those numberless varieties, which 
" often owe their charms to a certain art- 
" less and negligent appearance, be pro- 
" duced by the dull mechanical operations 
^* of common labourers? If you would 
** have us quit the present style, shew us 
** some method of practical improvement 
*' which may be acted upon/' This is 
what I have attempted in the first of these 
three Essays ; and the detail, which, from 
the novelty of the plan, I have been obliged 
to enter into, must be my excuse for its 
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tength. I musti however, obaetve, that 
the subject is much more comprehensive 
than the title ajinounces : the discussion is 
not confined to the banks of made-water, 
nor even to those of natural rivei's and 
lakes, but is extended to all the natural 
beauties and varieties of objects near the 
eye i which therefore are classed by pain- 
ters under the title of fore-ground. All, 
who are in any degree conversant with the 
art of painting, know of what consequence 
fore-grounds are in pictures ; how interest- 
ing they are in tlaem&elves, and what infla- 
ence they hare on tlie effect of the Avbole. 
If they be of such consequence to the 
painter, they are of still greater mpprtance 
to the improver : the paii^ter cant command 
the other parts of his picture, equ«al}y with 
the fore-ground ; can alter, of new n^el 
tb€m as^ he likes ; but the fore-g^round, in 
Ha wore extended sense, or at most the 
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middle distance, is all that is under the 
coatrol of the improver. la this Essay I 
haiie followed the example of painters : I 
have bestowed particular pains on what is 
to be viewed close to the eye, and have 
worked it up more distinctly^ and with 
greater minuteness, of detail ; * in the hope 
that I may induce improvere to fellow tiae 
same example in real scenery. 

But, besides these fbre-grounds, of which 
the models are in nature, there are others 
manifestly and avowedly artificial ; -which^ 
however, on that account, are the best 
suited to artificial objects, and indeed the 
bnly fore-grounds strictly in character with 
them. I have, therefore, in the second 
Essay, examined the character of the old 
ItaKan Gardens, and the principtes on 
which, as I conceive, their excellence is 
founded : I have compared them witi't mfO- 
iem gardens, and have stated what appear 
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XII PREFACE, 

to me their respective merits and defects, 
the situation in which each is most proper, 
and the sort of alliance that might be made 
between them. 

From the Decorations near the House, 
the transition was very natural to the house 
itself, and to buildings in general. In the 
third Essay, therefore, I have considered 
the character of Architecture and Build- 
ings as connected with the Scenery in 
which they are placed. In pureuing this 
inquiry, I have taken my arguments and 
illustrations from the works of eminent 
painters : examining the style of architec- 
ture and of buildings in their pictures, from 
the temples and palaces in those of the 
higher schools, to the cottages, mills, and 
hovels of the Dutch masters, and apply- 
ing the principles of the three leading 
characters discussed in my first Essay, 
to this particular subject; of all others 
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PREFACE. XUl 

the most calculated to shew their perfect 
distinction. 

There are persons for whose opinion I 
have a very high respect, who, though they * 
agree with me in the distinct character of 
the Picturesque, object to the term itself; 
on the ground that, from its manifest ety- 
mology, it must signify all that can be 
represented in pictures with effect. I had 
flattered myself with having shewn, that, 
according to that definition, the word can 
hardly be said to have a distinct, appro- 
priate meaning ; by placing this matter in 
a different, possibly in a more convincing 
light, I may be lucky enough to obviate 
their only objection. It has occurred to 
me, that the term (which is in effect the 
same in English, French, and Italian) may 
possibly have been invented by painters to 
express a quality, not merely essential to 
their art, but in a manner pecuUar to it : the 
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XIV PREFACB. 

treasures of the sublime aud the beautiful, 
it shares in common with Sculpture ; but 
the Picturesque is almost exclusively its 
own. A writer of eminence lays great 
stress on the advantage which painting 
possesses over sculpture, in* being able to 
give value to insignificant objects, and even 
to those which are offensive: many such ob- 
jects are highly picturesque in spite of their 
offensive qualities, and in a degree that has 
sometimes caused it to be imagined, that 
they were rendered so by means of them. 
I remember a picture of Wovermans, in 
which the principal objects were a dung- 
cart just loaded ; some carrion lying on the 
dung; a dirty fellow with a dirty shovel; 
the dunghill itself, and a dog, that from his 
attitude seemed likely to add to it. These 
most unsavoury materials the painter had 
worked up with so much skill, that the pic 
ture was viewed by every one with delight. 
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PREFACE. XV 

Imagine all this in marble ever so skilfully 
executed, it would be detestable. This 
certainly does tend to prove, that sculpture 
cannot represent with effect, objects merely 
picturesque. I do not mean to say, that 
the grave dignity of that noble art does 
not admit of a mixture of the picturesque ; 
it is clear, however, that the ancients ad- 
mitted it with a caution bordering upon 
timidity. The modem sculptors, on the 
otlier hand, have perhaps gone as much 
into the other extreme; and to that we 
probably owe the magnificent defects of 
Michael Angelo, the affectations of Bernini, 
and the pantomimes of some of his fol- 
lowers, it appears to me, that if the whole 
of this be considered, it completely takes 
away every objection to my use of the term ; 
for if what I have stated be just, it shews 
that by Picturesque is me^nt, not all that 
can be expressed with effect in painting, 
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XVI PREFACE. 

but that which painting can, and sculpture 
cannot express, ITiis, in reality, forms a 
very just distinction between the powers of 
the only two arts imitative of visible ob- 
jects ; and the etymology of the word, as I 
have accounted for it, instead of contra- 
dicting, sanctions the use I have made of 
it, and the distinction I have given to the 
character. 

The subject of modern Gardening had 
been so fully discussed in my first Essay, 
and in my Letter to Mr. Repton, that little 
remained to be said : in this second volume, 
therefore, I have seldom done more, than 
make some occasional remarks upon it. It 
may, indeed, be thought by many, that I 
had already bestowed more time upon it, 
than a particular mode of gardening in this 
country would justify. On this, not im- 
probable, supposition, I must say in my 
defence^ and in some measure, in de- 
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fence of English gardening, thjit the present 
style of laying out places is not a mere 
capricious invention, but a consistent and 
regular system, founded oil the most se- 
ducing qualities ; alid sUcb as are Hkely to 
operate in every age and country, where 
exteusive improvement in grounds may be* 
come an object of attention-^-on smooth* 
ness, continuity of surface^ undulation, ser* 
pentine lineis, and, also, what is peculiarlj 
flattering to the vanity of the owner — dis*^ 
tinctness. The whole purpose of my work 
has bfeen to shew— not that these qualities 
ate by any means to be abandoned or 
tieglected, but that there are striking effects 
ahd attractions in those Of a totally opposite 
nature t and that they must be mixed with 
each other in various degrees, in order to 
jproduce that beauty of combination, which 
1^ displayed in the choicest works of arC 
and of nature. 

VOL. II* b 
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Such a; inixturp so s^nctioned» ap-» 
pears to have such obvipus and superior 
daims over any narrow sysitem qf ex- 
clusion, that it is bard to conceive how 
a system of that kind could long prevail 
among naen of liberal and highly cultivated, 
mind^; yet no one can doubt the fact, who 
considers the alt»ost universal admiration 
with which the exclusive display of smooth- 
ness, ?erpeijtine lines, &c. in our gardens 
and grpuudii has bepn vie\i^ed for more than 
half a cjBnttjry : I believe, ipdeed, that there 
are scarcely any bounds to the sort of ido- 
latry which prevailed, and Still prev^s oa 
that subject* English gardening ha^ beea 
considered as ^n object of high and pecur 
liar national pride ; it has heea celehratedt^ 
together with its chief professor, by spme^ 
of the most eminent writers of this, age, i% 
prose and i» versp ; aud marbles with in'% 
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lef ipf ioJDs^ have been erected to thQ m^m/^y 
of Mr* Br OMTQ and his works, Siicb^ i«4eedt 
n the entfaitsiasm <^ kis stdn)trer$» i3^t 
man J of thCTn^ I am persuaded/ ^ould not 
only approve of his system beiag e:^t^tided 
over another quarter of the globe, but 
would wish, that " the great globe itself^ 
could be new modelled upon that system ; 
and be made in every part, like one of his 
dressed places.* Could their wish be car- 

* The late Mr. Owen Cambridge vefy pleasantlj 
laughed at Brown's vanity^ by assigning him a higher 
sphere for his operations than any of those I have men« 
tioned. He was vapouring one day, as Mr. Cambridge 
himself told me, about the change he had made in the 
face of the country^ and his hope of seeing his plans much 
more generally extended before he died. Mr. Cambridge 
Wth great gravity said> ''Mr. Brown, JTvery earnestly 
wish that I may die before you ;" '* why so ?" said Brown 
with great surprise ; *' because/' said he," '* I should 
like to see heaven befcH'e you had improved it/' 
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ricd into eflfect, there would really be 
a very curious similarity between Mr. 
Brown's finished Btate of the world, and 
the world in a state of chaos, as described 
by the poet— 

Unui erat toto natura vultus m ori>e« 
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AV 



ESSAY 



Q$f 



ARTIFICIAL WAWER, ^. 



ir might very plauBibly be argued 'ia d^ 
imce of Mh Broirn ?ind his follQw^ers, that 
however easy it raay appear in theory to 
make an artificial piece of water look like 
a natural lake or river, aod to give it rach 
effetcts a? would please t^t p^wili^, it 
would by BO means be easy ip practice*: 
timt the mode of proceediing^^ in the twp 
arts> {supposing the end to be the' saine?) 
» very diffefent, as the painter exeeujtes 
his own idpas, while the improver wmst 
trust to the baed^ of common k^hwrers; 

B 2 
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on which account, a regular and deter- 
mined form must be given, the lines staked 
out with precision, and the levels taken 
with the same regularity and exactness. 
Xhis I allow to 'be a real difference be- 
tween the two arts, and a real difficulty in 
that of gardening : but if difficulties were 
always to stop the progress of art^ and if 
the most obvioui^ and (nechanical system 
of operation were always to be adopted, 
because it would be the easiest, because it 
would require ho inventioii to plan, nor 
taste to direct it, — all arts would be re- 
duced f to trtidfes; vfbr -that which 'makes tfie 
distinction 1t>etwfeeti them would nQ^longo: 
exist. With regn^d tifx Artifidai Water, 
whenevfef those circuipstances whick ■ can 
givte it variety iai^d effect shall studiously 
be 'pfieeierredi-I shalV think highly of the 
taste aild Judgment of the prcfessoxc .and 
should' I- ^V€«*>see "'those cireurastahceB 
ef^etife'd, PshdlF then be pi'ond of EngKsh 
'ga.tdenin^. I fl(haH then say^hat an artist, 
who co\jHd execute such- a t^^ork' by meanfr 
of mechanical hands,^not^ion>y'had taste. 
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but genjus and invention^ and that it seem- 
ed as if his spirit, like Hotspur's, had 

..---.---.-.-- Lent a fire 
E'en to the dullest peasant, 

I am well aware, however, not only of the 
intrinsic difficulty of pointing out frona 
theory what is likely to succeed in prac- 
tice, but also of the cavils and objections 
which may be raised against every part of 
such an innovation, by those who are wed- 
ded* to the old system: for I am not san- 
guine enough to expect, that what I am 
now risking in the hope of promoting the 
real improvement of real landscapes, will 
be received by them with candour, or 
that any allowances will be made in fa- 
vour of the intention. On the contrary, 
I know that it will be looked upon as a 
fresh invasion of the realms of perpetual 
smoothness and monotony; an invasion 
which should be repelled by every kind of 
weapon. 

I will begin by observing, that in order 
to gain a just idea of the manner in which 
we ought to form the banks of artificiaV 
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pieces of watery the first inquiry should 
be, how those of natural lakes and rivers 
are formed ; for I of course suppose, that 
the most admired parts of them are the 
proper objects of imitation. This is an 
inquiry which I beUeve has never been 
made with that view, and which I imagine 
will throw great Hght upon the whole sub* 
ject. 

It has been asked, indeed, by way of ri- 
diculing the effect of time and accident in 
producing those circumstances which are 
generally call«i picturesque, * whether na* 

* ture* is a more pleasing object in a 

* dwindled and shrivelled condition, than 

* when her vigour " is as great, her beauty 
*^ as fresh, and her looks as charming as if 
*^ she newly came out of the forming 
*♦ bands of her Creator ?*' I do not know 
in what manner Lord Shaftesbury, from 
whom the latter part of this passage is 
taken, may l^ave applied it, but as it has 
been made use of hy Mr. G. Mason, ii 

? Essij Oft DeBOgi iu Gardemng^ page 204* 
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d'eettis to fAeafl, if it meaJn ariy thtti^, that 
pieces of artificial water, as they have ge* 
nerally beeii made, of one equal verdure 
and smoothness, look as if they were the 
immediate prod:uctions of the Creator;* 
while natiiral hikes and rivers, the banks of 
which m\ist always be partially Worn^ arid 
broken, shew iiatute in a dwindled ^nd 
sftriv^elled cofiditrbn. 

How thk ewcih did look when it was 
^rst ci^^ated, eft how nature then performed 
her operations, it would be as useless, as 
it is impossible to know. All we are con- 
cerned in, is the present appearance of 
things, and her present operations, — tlie 
constant tendency of which, so opposite 
to the supposed improvements of art, is to 
banish, not to create monotony; and we 
really might as well reason on a supposed 

* i remember having been told by a person of great ve- 
racity, (and who, if I am not mistaken, was present at the 
conversation,^ tKat Mr. Browii, on some of his works being 
conmiended, had said, '^ None but your Browns and your 
" God Almighties Can do such things as these/' Mr. 
Mason seems to Have justified the pretension contained in 
this blasphelnous piece of arrogance. 
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state of the moon, as on any supposed state 
of the earth when it was first created.. What 
we can reason upon, and what can alone 
be in any degree to the purpose, is the pro- 
gressive state of nature "which we now ob- 
serve, and which to us is creation. The 
most rational way, therefore, of injitating 
those happy efFectis, which we most ad- 
mire in nature, is to observe the manner in 
which she progressively creates them, and 
instead of prescribing to her a set form, 
one tittle, from which she must not pre- 
sume to vary, we ought so to prepare every 
thing, that her efforts may point out, what, 
without such indications, we never can sug- 
gest to ourselves.* On this most material 
point, which I shall afterwards endeavour 
more fully and distinctly to explain, the 
true method of imitating nature, is found- 
ed ; and to the total neglect of it, or rather 

* It can hardly be necessary to say, that I am here con- 
aidering every thing merely in a picturesque light; and 
that I am not recommending to those, who think only of 
profit ^nd convenience, to encourage the effects of acci-/ 
dent ; they will, with ^qual reason^ no less studiously guard 
pgainst them. 
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to the most determined aversion to such a 
mode of imitation, the tameness, mono- 
tony, and, I may add, unnaturalness of mo- 
dern gardening must be attributed: for 
those higher degrees of smoothing and po- 
lishing, which, when used with judgment 
and confined to their proper limits, have 
so pleasing and dressed an appearance, 
have been made, I might almost say, the 
preparation for improvement, as well as 
the final object of it. 

As all artificial pieces of water must of 
course be stagnant, it seems to me- that the 
circumstances which relate, to the forma- 
tion of what may be called accidental 
pieces of stagnant water,* should more 
principally be attended to, than those 
which relate to rivers. 

Upon the great and inimitable scale of 
nature, lakes are formed by many propor- 

* It often happens that large pieces of water are made 
for the use of miJIs or forges^ by floating a valley ; vfhere, 
«8 diey are not intended for ornament^ the banks are left 
in their original state. These^ though not accidental, may 
be considered in the same light. The only opposition is 
between natural banks^ and tho^e where art has interfered* 
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tionate causes. A§, for example, when 
the crater of a volcano sinks down ; when 
a chasm remains after an earthquake ; or 
when part of a mountain, falling across the 
bed of a river, creates a natural dam: 
one instance of which t heard from & per- 
son, who had been an eye-witness of the - 
progressive effect, soon after the tremen- 
dous cause had taken place. This might 
without impropriety be called the creation 
of a lake: for the only way in which the 
nature we are acquainted with does create 
them, is by some such accident as I have 
mentioned. 

Artificial pieces of water must be formed 
by means of a head, of digging, or of both. 
The most beautiful, whatever be tlieir size, 
will of course be those where digging 
is unnecessary, where the surrounding 
ground is of a varied character, and is in- 
dented with bays and inlets variously ac- 
eompanied'. If snch a basin be ready to^ 
receive an artificial" lake, the improver ha» 
little diflSculty about the form of his banks; 
for the water^ by insinuating itself into 
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pvery creek and bay, by winding round 
each promontory, under the projecting 
boughs, and the steep broken ground, hy 
lying against the soft verdure, and upon 
the stony, or gravelly beech, will mark all 
the characters of the shore; as it wilt Uke- 
wise mark its different heights, by a com- 
parison with its own level. But where all 
is to be done by the spade, and the whole 
of the banks to be newly formed, the task 
is very different : and here it wilT be the 
proper place to intjuire, by what means 
the varieties in the banks of natural lakes 
are pmduced. I of course suppose, that 
the fmprover would ^i\sh to have many of 
those varieties, provided they could be in- 
troduced without appearing crowded, or 
affected, and without injuring unity of ef^ 
feet and of character : for if he be content 
with the unity of monotony, he cannot do 
better Khan take Mr. Brown for his guide. 

I think the best method of stating this 
matter clearly, will be ta shew id what 
manner those natural lakes of which thege- 
»eral form is pleasing, but which want thos^ 
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varieties I have been speaking of, might, 
from natural causes, have acquired them ; 
and then to shew how art may so prepare 
the ground as to give a kijnd of guidance 
and direction to the operations of nature. 
It is easy to conceive some natural 
lakes, in which, though the shape of 
the ground and the turns of the water, 
might, from their winding and undulation, 
be extremely pleasing, yet the monotony 
"would be very great; as, for instance, 
among bare dowris,.or close-bitten sheep- 
walks: for where the soil and turf are 
firm, the descent gentle and uniform, so 
that the rain-water, from its spreading 
easily over the general surface, does not 
produce any breaks or gullies-r^the mono- 
tony would arise, froni . what, in many 
points of view, might very justly be con- 
sidered as perfections. The whole outline 
of the immediate bank in such a piece of 
water, would -have little more variety than 
that of one of Mr. Brown's, though it would 
be free from its formality, and affected 
sweeps: and were natural wood to grow 
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upon it, though th^t must always be a 
source of variety, yet ' alone k would not 
be sufficient; for there are many varieties 
of a striking kind, which exclusively be- 
long to ground, and of Which wood cannot 
supply the place ; however necessary it be 
to accompany, and to giv6 them their fiill 
value. "What is it then that would give to 
a lake of this kind a higlier interest with 
lovers of painting, and with many othei: 
liersohs of natural taste and observation ? 
and what would be the causes of such sL 
change? This is the inquiry I propose t6 
make, and this will lead to the exanjples 
of that mode of imitating nature Whifeh I 
have already mentioned. 
* To give rise to picturesque circumstances 
in sucb a lake, we must first suppose the 
soil and» the lurf, instead) of being firm, to 
be ' in; pmrts of a looser teixtuffe, and conse- 
quently to be more, easily acted upon by 
frost and water. The Winter torrents would 
In that ;casewash> some of tlie ground from 
the higher • parts, whifch by degrees would 
accumulate, and form different monnda 
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imroediately above tbe watex, ^nd some- 
time» little, promontories, which would jut 
out into the lake. Such projection would 
pot Jong remain bare ; for wlxerever soil is 
firifted dow^ti ^ud accumulates^ vegetatiojj 
jis particularly luxuriant; heath and fur;se, 
^pd^.und^r thjeir protection, trees ar>4 
bushes will ofjten spring, up spotntaneou^ij; 
aud every one mufst have observed jbow 
rowch more frequently they ar^ found outiwf , 
ftides^ofgulli^srand ravines,,tl>aaoo,thea5i*pl» 
ppe?^ parts of l?ills,an^ haw much mor* pio 
t^irgsque their effect is in such 6ituatiao»: 

li^ #her plaoes tkp eciil would crumble 
awayi^ndth^ bant^ t^ broken, «.«ddeteply 
indented; should there be auyroektor kfcfgil 
rtones, they, from tbe s^ine caus^i will 
partially be bai^d;. while the sttaita of ^and; 
p-£^vel, and of diHSsrant coloured^ earths 
mixed ivith the tints of vegetatioa^ wiJlia 
various parts, appear. The trees which 
often grow on thai shallow soil above the 
rocks, wilU as they grow old, shew parts of 
Iheirroote uiicovered,and hangiag over; or 
cla&piDg the rocks; while ivy beityg guarded 
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^*tk^ ^rae bn^k^ AyljiqU <iurs(e(J Hp tb^ 
4re^s wkll 4wi^ ^v^ tb$ux 3,jj4 tjbe rock^ 
tl^^l tbtis, I VaK^ sjijjppQs^d only 'pffrts ^ 
t^ b?^, to be so, site^r^^nd theotbftr 
p^ts tp xeifli^irj w tb^ir.forflaer sjqfwothnp.s§, 
jfgr^v;;^ ^ mndjulatjlon. I w<m\^ mw 
^,if two h^^Pp tljfp one ujjivers^Hy^g^eei^ 
.ftiid ,&!Jip,0;jh, tjjff ot.l?ep \yith. tl^e vArie^es. J 

,p^.siQi)^.voMi4 l^^iUUe to..w^icJb..(Qf the twp 
Ifp ^ul4 gJKe tjtie pjref<pref>pe; yet it must 
j?(| 9J^^w4rtlj^ ^ pictuf esftw?? ciwufli- 
.8J3|iQ#?.J Ji;^yfe {f^^ox\edf i^n^p fwm viM* 
ip .j^tfcer ^ipt?^ Qff Yiew,» m»#t fee cpp^idfir^ 
.^^ ^qaperfetjtjofls, q|D4 ,M?J:^*t^ m tl>.eir, 6r?(t 

. . J )¥ilj, j>Q]if pwt tj^f «^^of,a^,i|K^prpy^ 

jV^ux^ tpgf tl;ier», ft94 <Vfiij> iptftftd^. ,ti> 
jQ^^ ^ pi^qe .pf:#fA^.GJ^I)\Y»ter ip * V/aJJeji;, 
i^fi s^es *if whi^Jlii, yj^rp w^%Raly ,gceep 
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be able to float nearly to the height he 
wished by means of the dam only, but that 
he still would be obliged to form some 
part totally by digging. Such an improver 
would, of cojarse, admire the last-mentioned 
lake, and be desirous of finding out how 
he might more quipkly, and with greater 
certainty give birth to those picturesque 
circumstances, which in that must slowly 
have arisen from time and accident. He 
would begin, by taking the level of the 
future water according to the intended 
height of the head : by which means he 
would have a very tolerable idea of the 
generalform; and he would take care that 
in digging out the mould from the sides to 
form the head, the woirkmen should, if pos- 
sible, always keep sotne little way below 
that level, in ordet* that ' no marks of the 
spade should ' appeal after the pool was 
filled, but that he might see the exact out- 
line which would be formed by the watet 
itself. By this method, some varieties, 
even in the most unvaried ground, will 
present themselves ; whereas by the usual 
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jitetbod of preparing the outline widi the 
spade according to the stakes, the whole of 
that outline must, in every instance, be stiff 
apd formal: it would be so, should thtf 
be so exactly and minutely takai, that 
the line were precisely that which the 
water itself would describe; and much 
more so if artificial sweeps should be made. 
The bank therefore being at first left in its 
natural form, and the water, itself being his 
best guide with respect to any phangps it 
might be proper to make, he wo^ld gQ 
round every part with a painter s^-rnot a 
mere gardener's €ye; and insl^ad x^ ^X* 
amining how he might nlake the sweeps 
more regular, the bank more uniformly 
sloping to the water edge, and every thing, 
more smooth, he would consider in what 
yarts th^ varieties I have mentioned co^ld 
be introduced most naturally, and with, 
most effect. 

The two principal changes in the mere 
ground are effected, first, by removing earth 
from the banl^a, in order to fprmcoves^^wid 
inlets of various si^^es; and» secondly, by 

TOL. JI, c 
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plkcibg it apM thett, in cvdef toi>A>a^ ISmii 
he^bt and sbape^or. againH thetD^ to fotof 
Ititaig pn^ections. The first of tllLism 
i^wAg^ is made in niost piecte of artifiekLl 
#ater) but in ^o tame a»d u»ifon& a Kbaii^ 
sen?, ais to have little elfect^ ov t«riety ; tb^ 
^«d9nd iiiethiod, I belie^^e^ has neV^gr b^iS 
atietnpted. 

Ih order to fceep^ the #h<Jle more dS^fe<J^ 
I will begin by considering both the difr 
dedlf^, and thfe practiciMity off bi^ftkiiig at 
ttniform bank intd svieh fitm^ a^ wKe»!it 
l*iey are accoBftplafiidft byvcgiitAtioti; i^^saHi 
aH eyes itt-Aaturari&k^B^ ilhd trr^. 

Wh^hetei- the ihaping of a b&Ak h feft W 
common' labonrers or gardeiiers, they oF 
dourse make it as smoo^, and a.i tinilbrmty 
sloping as possible. Atiy directiotiS t6 thfeto 
Bow to break it iTregtiferly,w«nId ohly pi^ 
duce the most ridiculoas hbtchc*,"«Hth visi- 
ble marks of the spade, or the pick-axe ; fbr 
even a painter Who was used to gai^etaing, 
could not with his own hand by the im- 
mediate use of such instruments, prodtlce 
aif4 ^^^ pi6tu)r«»que e^ Hfttutol. Ai m 
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k unable by any imniediate dpefatidti to 
iqlfeate those effects, she riiust have rtecdurs^ 
to nature, that is, to accident ; Whose ope- 
ration, though she cannot imitate, she Can^ 
in a great measure, direct* If, therefore^ 
an improver wishes to break th6 uniformity 
gf a green sloping bank, rising howefef 
from the water with a quick, though an 
equal ascent, he will oblige his workmen, 
after he has marked out tlie general forms 
and sizes of those breaks, to ciit down the! 
banks perpendicularly, and th^n to iinder^ 
mine, them in different degrees* By this 
method, though he be unable to copy the 
particular breaks with which he may have 
been pleased, he will be certain of imitate 
ing their genferal character. .By this me-* 
thod, likewise, all sameness and formality 
of lines will necessarily be avoided j for 
were each break to be staked out in tha 
most formal manner, each to be a regular 
semicircle precisely of the same dimension, 
and the workmen to follow the exact line of 
the stakes, yet still by undermining it would 
be impossible not to produce variety. Thea 

G 2 
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again, as monotony is the parent of mono- 
tony, so is variety the parent of variety. 
When by the action of rain and frosty added 
to that of the water itself, large fragments 
of mould tumlDle from the hollowed banks 
of rivers or lakes, those fragments, by the 
accumulation of other mould, often lose 
their rude and broken form, are covered 
with the freshest grass, and. enriched with 
tufts of natural flowers; and though de- 
tached from the bank, and upon a lower 
level, still appear connected with it, and 
vary its outline in the softest and most 
pleasing manner. As fragments of ttie _ 
same kind will always be detached from 
grbvmd that is undermined, so by theii! 
means the same effects m^y designedly be 
produced ; and they will suggest number- 
less intricacies and varieties of a soft and 
pleasing, as well as of a broken kind. They 
will likewise indicate where large stonesV 
may be placed in the most natural and 
picturesque manner : for when such sfones 
and 'fragments of mould are grouped with 
ejich pther^'^ey not only have a better ef- 
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feet to the painter's eye, but they appear 
to have fallen together from the bank; 
whereas, without such indication, without 
something in the form of the ground which 
accords with and accompanies them, stones 
placed upon mere turf, have seldom that 
appearance of lucky accident, which should 
be the aim, where objects are not profess- 
edly artificial. In making any of those 
abrupt inlets, tjie improver must consider 
what parts wQiild most probably have been 
torp by floods, if the mould and the turf 
had been of a looser texture, and the ge- 
neral surface less calculated to spread the 
water ; in order that he plight give to his 
breaks the appearance of having been 
torn by accident. He would. not, however, 
be guided hy that consideration alone, but 
also observe where such inlets would have 
the most picturesque, as well as the most * 
natural effect ; how they would be accom- 
panied, and in what manner the more dis- 
tant parts might be introduced: for as all 
strongly marked abruptnesses attract tlxe 
eye, he would endeavour by their means to 
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attract it tpwaiids the most intcs^restlijg otht 
jects, or at le^st not towards those of an 
opposite character, 

After lie ha4 settled the principal points 
where he would either add, or take away 
parth for the sake of picturesque effect, h^ 
would then begin to dig out the soil that 
might he necessary for completiqg thp 
form and size he wished to give his lake. 
In the managenient of this part, which 
xn\ist be entirely formed by diggiiig^ lie^ 
the great difficulty; for if the line 'be feif- 
^ctly staked out, an^d the bank every wher^ 
sloped down }a that direction to the edge 
of the ftiture water, perfect monotony willt 
as psual, be the consequence. The art 
l^ere consists, and it is by no meansf ap easy 
Vne, in prese^rvin^ a general play and cpn- 
pectipn of outline, yet varied by breaks apd 
inlets of different heights ?ind characters : 
it consists in avoidij^ sameness and insi- 
pid curves, yet in no less carefully avoiding 
,puch frequent and distinct breaks, as, from 
a difFere^^t cause, would disfi^gure the out? 
line. 
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even to analyze i^sG h^ks pf jf^ifyofd 

V9t)m4' *l^;dflf<i!Qt», 4o "e^ist. ifp f|K^ |C^a 
d^t- ,^^ %i^ ai)^ j^t^i^ ba«kf of ^ 
Wf¥kr§i^ i^^ht. w^re tfep ;ge»,ena pljiy 
©f guj]^; ji» f^BBfei^pd .by ^ cp^^^tii^ 
jjrf" t^6.p^, aift^.yet .^hene on ^.j^r .^pr 
firofKch» ^ j^ 4if(?i^J:,,dJ,ce0ioni}, tmmr 
fi^^SiS.bi^s,^^^ and pictuf e^gucs yciri- 
pWHI»§^^^9ef jjf ifW^y ki^ ^e p^w^yed. 

JMi^h^, ^IHI ivegetfttiqn ,fff <8Rery l^jid. ^WP 
M> k^ t#kw .^fyr/Fpniwich ^ bapk j ^^ 
IPfQu|d ^e)Q|^? >^ Bumber of i§p\^h iw- 
* igfetly *i^*(5s of ^hj j^VWW^ Jnfc^iwft. 
.gjojftr ,^^p<9f ; w.^h perhaps ^pM!Wftl »twnp<l, 

parts of it. If tbi^ p^o. w/^e remoTt^, 
AQl^^g -vi^d be teft bftt bi^feen unequal 
.bfH^fif/QN^b. Tbppn^hej^jegjepfj^sil 
<||^te mf^t ifidmi^, levoo ji(Q >^i3 lude 
i:^)f»f% dJ9Q)ii»4ihte;f(M«dfitiicm>Qf juimbcal^ 
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beauties atid varieties; but the rash hand 
of false taste \rould destroy that founda- 
tion, by' iridiscrirtiinately destroying all 
i^bugliness and inequality. 

l^his sort of analysis shews what is Ac 
ground-work of picturesque imptoVement; 
but *th^.t^ jground-work by no means pre- 
cludes the ftoture admission of those softeif 
beaiutieS^tirhiiik strise from snioothness^'and 
tlridulatioiii. The essential' diflferfthCe- is, 
that the last-mentioned qualititti iriay be 
given at any time, and in any 'degree; 
whereaii it is extrettiely difficult to return 
back to a^^ruptness. The teasoni of this 
difference is obvious: all smoothing and 
levellihg can be done in a great measure 
by rule, and thereforfe with certainty ; but 
theeffecits of abruptness, though they may 
be prepared by design, can only be pro- 
duced by accident, and Cannot bb retiewed 
but by the same process.* /\ ^ 

The person therefore wh6 has any part 
of a piece of water to form totally anew, 
would, according to my conception, do 
yell to take any beautiful bahk oif a river 
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orlkketfefett would stijr the style and scale 
of his ground^ as a sort of talodel; and 
In sonie degree ■ to analyze the conapdnent 
parts, iand, as it were, the anatomy of it 
He would dp well to examine the ground 
with its breaks, cavities, and inequalities; 
sep&.rate frofn their beautiful dis^ise of 
trees aiid plants ; and to consider the effect 
%feich- such groifnd gives; to vegetation, as 
Well* ab^ the- iharm W^hich it receives front 
thJir-dielightfu! dra^ry of ntttUre:* In 
dhk\g this, the improter would' be folio w- 
ingthe* practice jof th^i Aiost feonsummate 
masfters of ^bther kit: • ' Who -dbes hot 
ittoow 'thKt Raphael,' and almost all the 
em4n€fnt^*hi^tori<i:ftl painters, thoiigh iheir 
pi«ui«8^^ife duly to rfepres^nt the^hunran 
l^tfre ill atsi perfect stat^, yet studied and 
d^srgned the an^tftniical position of atU the 
bones, -ttiuscles, &c. in detail? What is 
still more to the point in question, the 
great artist whom I have jtist mentioned, 
accurately drew the naked forms of those 
figures^ which he meant to represent With 
dmjpery; -knowing 'how much the grace 
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m»^ ^J ^>ha^4r9^^ imitt depend en 
W^t W4$ ,^f ni^tjbv )ftiMl tbat k» ^Ids were 
m4 mowit <ip hide, to t^ «»^c»t;i» Aod 

T^ wj^k 1?^ ;tb^s pii38ie»ts ^1):^ odea of 

Inkier ]p<>mt pf vfcjir; so pterfepUjir^ie^* lU^e* 
|,belieye ^luAVg of M^^md ba^h^^s^ 
^.i^r9l|t€|B^^4> or e^^.%boag^of. 1^ 
#^^ul^y i$ #1 pri9fKn*iQa ;to 4he ifjaiiiiety if^ 

of A cen^oflliQ^) mjqrst be i^somwderffd . ililr* 

j)0»itipO»; ^d whef<^ ^ :pwts» a9:4ojiii» 
Aw^lfPy afBS #il alike bodi ia Ibt^ fin4 <«l9r 
JpuTp ^d>withcwit any br«9^,'tl^rf,iQ9A]|(^ 
^,4i$c;iilty with wg^rd (to#eirg©9oiwci- 
1^ pvajlb «aQh.9ther, 4K3tw-e!»ier iU itfeey SPwyr 
.^K^ai^ ^wifeh the r-est of (the Un^icfi^e. 
J)kl«ia^<t|»ny i^ iadeed, ;* .very g«itw» fOr 
vmdy ifff^im^ particular delecM ; hut »t 
jpoiiy ifeB^T^ be said* ttiftt iuch it roDiedy i^ 
^Qme ^^ 4klfno«t «Miy disMfle. 

If ^heo )W 4»»prfff*w jy WB ^ktMmioed^lD 
^vflid ^w^h uRQatw^ #iw«taoyt lbp«?opy 
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nature in her Jucky v»i:ietie$ and ^f(wt% 
and to copy her as alp^elj a$ possible, l^ 
might by way pf stu^y* ftpd as a jtriaJ fccw; 
ffj,r an iflnitatiop coujd ,be JjJftde |;p rpt 
semble a beautiful origiftal, take .^ siQirt; 
ofplan of jhe gro»nd,i)adep«ndf ntl;r of .^h^ 
trees, &c. He might then mark pu,t. w 
th^ sides of the futpre wateij, the e;9;^P^ 
places Vhsre the ,mipuld which w;^ dj^p 
out should be deposited, b]^t iwitbout he»pg 
^mopthed or Jewelled^ .^ydiiiecti^g.ljjhat 
aach heap« mftce 4)r less ccffUimied .ai^ud ^Xr 
tended 49 ieu^th* should hp caise^ to pf^ 
tain Itei^Nts 14 ^liifisreatipart^: fdl the. ^ 
jkts .^ ^ojec^iommi^ be fftcmed invpio^ 
4(he s&me pnaoipile. ThiA, v;hen idpiw, 
wqM be *he rough .^rwm^-woidc; :a«d 
fQtmi^d diiav« sojmetl»Qg.€|f 4iie>g«iierali9faftpfB 
■lof wJ^at^ie had adm«M4« hfH^ wiHi ifiiiavc»d- 
^ble yari^ies. Buck»'t'li%li^.0(.grQV^mi^ 
.be »comp^ed>to the «tat^ pfta |)0fllai!e wixm 
^e .^,ti»t (]|^ ju«(t ^^uj^l^ sketc^bad m ^th^ 
i^emeral ^m^es and ^ms^ Tp a f^erfif^tn 
;^Duse4>to4he jprocess, the ^ho)e tftpeaqs 
Ijj^ ^ ^e«ip of isoiifu6iQtii>4 ;aiid ^ dabs ^ 
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paintput oft at random ; just as the ground 
in a similar state would appear like a heap 
of dirt, thrown about without any mean- , 
iiig: and this is the state in which both 
painters and improvers would disUke to 
have their works seen. But in both it is a 
hecefssary preparation, a rude process, 
through which those works must pass, be- 
fore they can receive the more distinct and 
finishing touches. ' 
'^ The generatl form of the bank, that is,' of 
tlie niere groiirid, being made out iti this 
'ihide inanrier, the improver would next ob- 
^ervei what were the other circumstances, 
independently of trees and vegetation, 
which gave picturesque effect to the bank 
of the natural river which he was endea- 
vouring to imitate, and produced varied 
reflections in the \i^ater. These, he might 
probably find, were old stamps and trunks 
of trees, with their roots bare and project- 
ing ; small ledges pf rocks, and stones of 
Various sizes, either accompanied by the 
broken soil only, or fixed among the 
matted roots; some of them in the sides of 
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the bank itself, some below it, and near 
the edge of the water ; others m the water, 
with their tops appearing above it. In 
another part again, there niight be a b^cli 
of gravel, sand, or pebbles, the general 
bank being there divided and a passage 
worn through it, by animals coming to 
drink, or to cool themselves in the water. 
Many of these, and of similar circum- 
stances, he might probably be able to pro- 
duce in bis new-formed bank, before he 
began the operation of planting; nor ought 
he to be deterred by the awkward naked 
appearance of stumps, "roots, and stones 
half buried in dirt, but look forward to 
the time Vheri dirt and bareness will be 
gone, when rudeness will be disguised, arid 
effect and variety alone remain^ 

Should a taste for diversifying the banks 
of artificial water once prevail, I am well 
persuaded that such an inexhaustible fund 
of amusement and interest would succeecl 
to the present dull mouotony, a^ midit- 
tempt many into the opposite extreme. 
Just at present, however, there is no' need 
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of cftutiofi on that head ; and the itndy of 
pictures, by means of which a taste for 
such varieties is best acquired, will at once 
1^ the iiicentiw^ and the corrective ; it will 
point out many unthought-of varieties and 
effects, and at the same time will shew in 
what situations simplicity, in whattichnesd 
ought to prevail} where, and how they 
ought to be introduced in succession, so as 
to give relief to each other. 

When we consider the great beauty of 
tints, independiently of form, and of light 
and shadow; as likewise the great variety 
of them whichr nature does, and Qonae** 
quently art may introduce into one scene 
of a river, and that with the most perfect 
harmony, and unity of effect — it is quite 
surprising that they should absolutely have 
been banished from the banks pf artificial 
water, and from what are meant ta be the 
most ornamented scenes, t am not her6 
speaking of trees or their various tints, of 
which however Tittle advantage has been 
taken on the banks of water, though in 
other places too licentious a use is often 
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fmaHot tkfeir ^rftaity ; i am torn ep^ak^ 
ifllp of 1^ tints of steoe, and of the soil: in 
Qcokm grcwnd^ hoih which hspre liiis 
^statadvaiita^e — ^that, akhoagh thay feorio 
a mam inarked conitrast to ve^tatjioii tiMa . 
iil^trees do to ^uib. other, yM tfac^y in a 
jj^ouAwr dc^ae ha^itioake iritb olheV 
objects. The first of theia is in many 
i&i&^ alh^ed to be highly oMiameittal; 
ififib littei-^ I btlitfve^ Htay be mad« t6 ac^ 
ccml ti^th dressed seenM-y, at lesist Wher^ 
Haitf banks df water ^r^ eodceraed;^ for 
it\m» tite piofesSed a^tii i» that of imitate 
iflg; k rtreti sfStdy thosse eireumstatfeei 
iWsiich gite stidh 6ffeet» variety, aiid natti* 
i^ttfesis to rivtts, ought not to be proscrib*- 
ed. 0*1 the contfaiy^ the improver ought 
to make them the object of bi& search) kis^ 
^tady^ and fatsimikatiota, not only on lakes 
ittd riViSrs, but tr herevier there die rich and 
variied banks; for we must b6 sure that 
water and reflection would double their 
beailttes. Ali sti^ banks afford studies 
f6t painters, either alone, o^ coittbiited with 

^ Vide letter to Mr. Reptoo^ pagel^. 
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vn^et; bat without sftme varietyjof ^tittfciii 
tbeir.accoiiipaniinents^ rivers, eitbet^ iiiiaa^ 
ture or, paiihting, wduld be most insipid 
pb^ects* If dierefore aiv artist wtere= de- 
fired jto paint a scene, ito which a river was 
to bfi the principal featu re, and were told 
at :the 99me time, tlmt. for the hsaaks.of 
it ^ nw3t. maJke use of no other . colour 
ttjan,^ gr^s&: /greeri, I ; imagiiie he^ /wfiaild 
baxdly undertake it» eyen if h^ dhouM be 
allowed to differ so. far from Mf. J^cfwo^ 
as to vary thp fonn,.a^ well as the llghlf a»d 
shadow of thps^ .bajpfcs^* JHe cfertftialy 
woul(i wish itcf makfc; u^.of smhi ^ diyw-i 
sity of; tiQts^ as : plight .croJtte- variety ati^d 
interest, without glfiisesan4 confAj^iopi. stndr 
t^e improver, insfe^l ^f being ' mare rt^ 

' ♦ Mr. Brown aifid his follow^ers hate' cdnfiiiect tltcm- 
selves to Uie most strict and absdute monotony^ in form>^ 
colour^ and Ugbtand shadow. I trust that $omH years 
hence it will appear quite surprising^ that professors of the 
art of laying out grounds should have received large sums 
of money, for having planned and executfed what they 
called . artificial mers; but from which they hadstadtoudf 
excluded almost every circuo^tance of a natural one^ ex* 
cept what they could not get rid of— -the two elements of 
earth and water* . 
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strained, may be allowed to go much far« 
ther than the painter; and this is a point 
which deserves to be discussed. 

Landscape-painters have availed them- 
selves of all the varieties which suited their 
art ; but in a painted landscape, the detail 
must always be subordinate to the general 
effect. It often happens that in a real 
fore-ground numberless circumstances 
give delight which the painter in a great 
degree suppresses; because they would 
not accord with the intentional neglect 
of detail in the general style and conduct 
of his picture, nor yet with the scale of it, 
compared with that of real scenery. But 
the improver, who works with the mate- 
rials of nature, may venture, though still 
with caution, to indulge himself in her li- 
berties ; he may give to particular parts 
the highest degree of enrichment, that 
rocks, stones, roots, mosses, with flowering 
and trailing plants, of close or of loose tex- 
ture, can create, without the same danger 
which the painter incurs, of injuring the 
whole. Such parts, when viewed at adis- 

VOL. II. D 
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tance, would only have a general aif o^ 
richness ; and that is the character which 
they would have in a painted landscape; 
When seen near, they are much more rich 
in detail than a painter could venture td 
represent them Jn his fore-ground: they 
are compositions of a confined kind, which 
have seldom been carefiilly finished as 
such, though often sketched as studies. 
But had such an artist as Van-Huyssuni^ 
who was both a landscape and a flower* 
painter, chosen to take a compartment of 
that kind by itself quite separate from th^ 
rest of the scenery, he would have repre* 
sented it in its full detail ; and such a pic- 
ture would have borne the same relation 
to a landscape^ as one of those groups of 
flowers which he so often did paint, and 
with such wonderful truth and splendoui^^ 
bear to the general view of a garden. He 
would have expressed all the brilliancy and 
mellowness of such a small composition; 
and we, in dressing such parts, should en- 
deavour to give them that mixture of met- 
lewness and brilliancy, which would suit 
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Such a picture as he, or any painter of the 
same character and excellence, would have 
painted. 

These are some of my reasons for think- 
ing that the banks of artificial water may 
be more enriched, than those of rivers ap- 
pear to be in painting ; or, I may add, 
than they are in nature, if an average were 
taken between the plain and the enrich- 
ed parts of the most admired river, A 
piece of made water bears the same rela- 
tion to a lake, or a river, that a sonnet, or 
an epigram, does to an heroic or a di-, 
dactic poem : in any short poem, a quick 
succession of brilliant images and expres- 
sions, is not only admired, but expected :* 
whereas they would be ill placed in the 
narrative, or the connecting parts of a 
long work. The case is particularly strong 
with respect to artificial water; as it is 
professedly ornamental, and made with no 
pther intention. 

In order to point out a few of those va7 

^ La brevitd del sonetto, non comporte che una sola 
paroUi sia v.ana. Lorenzo d^ Medici. 

d2 
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rtetieB which appear to me most capable of 
being imitated by art, I will consider some 
of the different characters of the banks of 
natural rivers. Tbe most uninteresting 
parts of any river, we those, of which the 
irtnsi6diate banks ate flat, green, naked, 
and of equal height, 1 have said uninte^ 
resting; for they are merely in^pid, not 
ugly : no one however, I believe, calls them 
beautiful, or thinks of carrying a stranger 
to see them. But should the same kind 
of banks be fringed With flourishing trees 
and underwood, there is not a J>erson who 
would not be much pleased at looking 
down such a reach, and seeing such a 
fringe reflected in the clear mirror. If, a 
little ferther on, instead of this pleasing, 
but uniform fringe, the immediate banks 
were higher in some places, and suddenly 
projecting ; if, on some of these projections, 
groups of trees stood on the grass only; 
on others, a mixture of them with fern and 
underwood; and between them the turf 
alone came down almost to the water edge, 
and let in the view towards the more dis- 
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tant objects— any spectator who observed 
at all, must be struck with the difference 
between one rich, but uniform fringe, and 
the succession and opposition of high and 
lowy of rough and smooth, of enrichment 
and simplicity. A little farther on, other 
circumstances of diversity might occur. 
In some parts of the bank, large trunks 
and roots of trees might form coves over 
the water, while the broken soil might ap^ 
pear amidst them and the overhanging 
foliage; adding to the fresh green, the 
warm and mellow tints of a rich ochre, or 
a bright yellow. A low ledge of rocks 
might likewise shew itself a little above 
the surface ; but so shaded by projecting 
boughs as to have it's form and colour 
darkly reflected. At other tinges these 
rocks might be open to the sun, and, in 
place of wood, a mixture of heath and 
furze with their purple and yellow flowers, 
might crown the top ; between them wild 
roses, honey-suckles, periwincles, and other 
trailing pl^ts might hang down the sides 
towards the water, in which all these bril- 
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liant colours and varied forms would be 
fully reflected. 

These are a few of the numberless va- 
rieties, which it is within the compass of 
art to imitate : they nevertheless have sel- 
dom, if ever, been tried in the style, or for 
the purposes that I have mentioned; not 
even those which arise from planting. But 
as rocks with cascades, have been imitated 
with success, there can be no difficulty in 
placing trunks, or roots of trees, or in 
imitating many effects of stone, or of 
rocks, on a smaller scale; especially where 
there is no motion to disturb them. With 
regard to the tints of soil, if sand, or any 
rich-coloured earth, be placed where it will 
be supported by stones, roots, or ledges 
of rocks, as it often rs in nature, it will 
probably remain undisturbed; as there 
, would be no current, or flood to affect it. 
In all I have written on the subject of 
improvement, one great purpose has been 
to point out the affinity between land-^ 
scape-painting, and landscape-gardening ; 
in tliis case, the affinity is very close in- 
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deed. The landscape-gardener would pre- 
pare his colours, would mix and break 
them, just like the painter; and would be 
equally careful to avoid the two extremes 
of glare and monotony : every aim of the 
painter with respect to form, and light and 
shadow, would likewise be equally that of 
the landscape-gardener. 

Between the professors of Mr, Brown's 
school and landscape-painters, there cer- 
tainly is no kind of affinity; but there is 
one branch of the art of painting, from 
which they seem to have borrowed many 
of their principles, and their ideas of effect. 
I mean that branch, the professors of 
which sometimes call themselves painters 
in general^ but who are more commonly 
known by the name of house-painters. The 
aim of a house-painter is to make every 
tlung as smooth and even as the nature of 
what he is to work upon will allow; and 
then to make it of one uniform colour. So 
did Mr. Brown, Another part of his art, 
is to keep exactly within the lines that are 
niarked out. When, for. insts^nce, he is. 
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picking in (as it is termed) the frize, or the 
omaments^ of a ceiling, he carefully and 
evenly lays on his white, his green, or his 
red, and takes care that all the lines and 
the passages from one colour to another 
shall be distinctly seen, and. never mixed 
and blended with each other as in land- 
scape-painting. So far the two {wrofess- 
ors exactly resemble each other. The 
great difference between them is, that the 
former never proposed any of their works 
as landscapes; whereas the latter, with al-- 
most as little pretension, have proposed 
their's, not merely as landscapes, but as 
landscapes of a more refined and exquisite 
kind« than those which nature, or the best 
of her imitators had produced. 

It may be objected to the style I have, 
recommended, that from the awkward at-^ 
tempts at picturesque effect, such fantastic 
works would often be produced as might 
force us to regret even the present mo* 
notony. I have no doubt that very di- 
verting performances in roots, stones, and 
rock'Work would be produced, »nd th^tt 
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alone I should reckon as no little gain i 
for who would not prefer an absurd, but 
laughable farce, to a flat insipid piece of 
five acts ? There is, however, another very 
essential difference. In a made river there 
is such an incorrigible dulness, that unless 
the banks themselves be totally altered, the 
most judicious planting will not entirely 
get the better of it : but let the most whim- 
sical improver make banks with rootSj 
stones, rocks, grottos, caverns, of every odd 
and fantastic form; even these, by means 
of trees, bushes, trailing plants, and of ve- 
getation in general, may in a short time 
have their absurdities in a great degree 
disguised, and still under that disguise, be 
the cause of many varied^ and striking ef- 
fects : how much more so, if the same ma- 
terials were disposed by a skilful artist! 
There are, indeed, such advantages arising 
from the moisture and vegetatioa which 
generally attend the near banks of watCT, 
that even quarry stones simply placed 
against a bank, however crude their first 
Appearance, soon become picturesque; 
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mosses and weather-stains, the certain con-» 
sequpnee of moisture, soon enrich and di-r 
versify their surface, while plants of dif- 
ferent kinds spring forth between their se- 
parations, and crawl, and hang over them 
in various directions. If stones thus 
placed upright like a wall, nay if a wall 
itself may by means of such accompani- 
ments have an eflFect, what an infinite num- 
ber of pleasing and striking combinations 
might be made, were an improver with the 
eye of a painter, to search for stones of 
such forms and tints, as he could employ, 
to most advantage ! were he at the same 
time, likewise to avail himself of some of 
those beautiful, but less common flower- 
ing and climbing plants which in general 
are only planted in borders, or against 
walls! we see what rich mixtures are 
foijned on rocky banks, by common heaths 
and fur^e alone, or with the addition of 
wild roseg and woodbines; what new 
combinations might then be ma4e in 
iKtny places with the Virginia creeperj^ 
periploca, trailing arbutus^ &q. whicl\ 
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though, perhaps, not more beautiful^ 
would have a new and more dressed apr 
pearance ! Many of the choice Ameri- 
can plants of low growth, and which love 
shade, such as kalmeas, and rhododen- 
drons, by having the mould they most de- 
light in placed to the north, on that sort 
of shelf which is often seen between a 
lower and an upper ledge of rocks, would 
be as likely to flourish as in a garden : 
and it may here be remarked, that when 
plants are placed in new situations witb 
new accompaniments, half hanging over 
one mass of stone, and backed by an- 
other, or by a mixture of rock, soil, and 
wild vegetation, they assume so new a 
character, such a novelty and brilliancy 
in their appearance, as can hardly be con- 
ceived by those who only see them in a 
shrubbery, or a botanical garden. In 
warmer aspects, especially in the more 
southern parts of England, bignonias, pas- 
sion-flowers, &c. might often grow luxu^^ 
riantly amidst similar accompanitnents ; 
these we have always seen nailed against 
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wallS) and have but little idea of their efi 
feet, or even of that of vines and jessamines, 
when loosely hanging over rocks and 
stones, or over the dark coves which might 
be made among them. 

These effects of a more dressed and nii-» 
nute kind, might- be tried with great con-^ 
venience and propriety in those parts of 
artificial pieces of water, which are often 
enclosed from the pasture grounds, and de- 
dicated solely to shrubs and verdure; while 
other circumstances of a ruder nature, and 
not so liable to be injured, might with equal 
propriety be placed in less polished scenes : 
and by such methods, a varied succession 
of pictures might be formed on the banks 
of made water. Some of soft turf, and a 
few simple objects ; others full of enrich- 
ment and intricacy; others partaking of 
both those characters : yet while monotony 
was avoided in tjie simple parts, general 
breadth and harmony might no less be pre- 
served in thoae which were most enriched, 
for they (ire preserved in the most striking 
parts of natural rivers ; which are often so 
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fall of richness, intricacy, and variety, that 
art must despair to rival them. 

It may, perhaps, )>e thought that such 
banks as Mn Brown made^ though very 
tinesome if uniformly continued, would be 
very proper for the simple parts of such ar-^ 
tificial water as I have supposed : in my 
opinion, however, they are in one sense, 
almost as remote from simplicity, as from 
richness. Simplicity, when applied to ob- 
jects in which nature is professedly imi* 
tated, always implies naturalness: by whkh 
I mean that all the circumstances whether 
few or many, should have Uie appearance 
of having been produced by a lucky con- 
currence of natural causes, without the in^ 
terft^^nce of art. For that reason when a 
river is the object of imitaUoQ, the banki 
ought not to be nmde more regularly 
sloping to the edge of the water, <^ more 
exactly levelled, than those of gentle rivers 
usually are; otherwise they betray art, and, 
of course, ate no longer simple. Indeed, 
in all such imitations, the danger of betrays 
ing art should prevent too nice an attention 
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to regular slopes, even though frequent 
precedents should be found to exist in na- 
ture. The case is different in the gravel 
walk ; for that is no imitation of nature, but 
an avowed piece of art: avowedly made for 
comfort and neatness. The two sides of a 
gravel walk, may, therefore, be as even and 
smooth as art can make them, and the 
sweeps regular and uniform. From not 
attending to this very obvious difference, 
Mr. Brown has formed the banks of his 
rivers, just as he did the sides of his walks; 
he made the curves , equally regular, and 
the lines>equally distinct.* 

I shall, very probably, be accused of a 
passion for enrichment, and a contempt for 
simplicity, as I haive been of an exclusive 
fondness for the picturesque, and of a want 
of feeling for what is beautiful. I have the 
^ame defence to make against both charges 
—the necessity of counteracting the strong 
and manifest tendency of the general taste 
towards monotony and baldness, to which 
ftimpUcity is nearly allied, and into which 

^ Essay on the Picturesque, page 364* 
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it easily degenerates. To correct those 
two great defects of artificial watery it was 
necessary to shew the charms of variety 
and enrichment, and the practicability of 
producing them; and as they are not 
meant to exclude simplicity, so neither 
jihould simplicity exclude them : they are 
correctives and heighteners of each others 
But it must be observed, that the effects 
§)£ . enrichment can be more distinctly 
pointed out in theory^ and more certainly 
created in practice, than those of simplicity 
in its genuine sense. The charm of a sim- 
ple view on a river, consists in having a few 
objects happily placed. A small group of 
trees, a single tree with no other back- 
ground than the sky, or a bare hill ; a mere 
bush, a tussuck, may happen to give that 
character : and any addition, any diminu- 
tion, might injure or destroy quel tantino 
che fa tutto. To leave such slight, but es- 
sential circumstances unaltered, is a matter 
of some feeling and judgment: to places 
them, still more so; and the attempt might 
often produce unconnected spots: but 
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stones, rocks, roots, with trees, bushes, and 
trailing plants, if placed together, must at 
least produce richness, and variety.* 

Hitherto I have supposed, that in some 
part of the ground where artificial water was 
to be made, there were originally certain 
inequalities and varieties of which advan- 
tage could be taken : but it might be asked^ 
what is a person to do, whose house is situ- 
ated in an absolute flat, and who still, in 
spite of the disadvantages of such a situa- 
tion, and of the absence of all picturesque 
circumstances, is determined to make an 
artificial river ? Is he to vary the heights 
of his banks, or to break them, when all 

* That species of simplicity which arises from the ob- 
jects being few^ has in many cases a distinct and peculiar 
charm, and should in those cases be most carefully pre- 
served. There is, however, another kind of simplicity, 
which is of more extensive consequence; [ mean simplicity 
and unity of effect — 

Denique sit quidvis simplex duntaxat et unutn. 
Wherever intricacy, variety, and enrichment disturb that 
unity, they are highly injurious ; but where they do not, 
^ unless they should interfere with simplicity so pleasing iki 
itself, and so clearly marked out as not to be mistaken^ they 
surely in most instances will plead their own excuse. 
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afbiind is smooth and level? Is he tor 
plant bushes, ot suffer them to grow, when 
the whole lawn is open and cleared t These 
are questions which Mr. BrdWh^s admirers 
might ask with triutnph; and here, they 
inight add, the supferiority of our school of 
improvernerit, and the genius of its founder 
appear in the clearest light: that great self- 
taught master,*by reducing the banks every 
where to the same height, by sloping them 
regularly, and keeping them clear from all 
rubbish, has preserved^ as far as it is possi- 
ble, that great beauty — continuity of sur* 
face; for in his artificial rivers, if we except 
the space which the water itself occupies^ 
every blade of gras^ is seen as it was before 
the water was made. It must be ownecl 
that if the pleasure of viewing a piecq/of 
scenery consisted in being able to follow a 

* * Very few great self-taught masters have cfver existed ; 
none; perhaps, strictly speaking. Mr« Brown certainly if 
in no sense of that number; and to hear the same title 
given to him as to Shakespear, or Salvator Ro8a> woukl 
rsuse our iudignationy if the extreme ridicule dKLnat pv* 
another. turn to our. feelings. - "^ 

VOL, II. % 
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surface with the least possible interruption, 
Mr. Brown's method of making artificictl 
vater would be perfect: but if groupings 
CQinposition, partial cQncealn^etit, variety, 
effect, be all essentia.] requisites in tlic art of 
preating landscapes^ especially where watei: 
is a principal ingredient, then a very dif- 
fi^rent method must b^ pursued, even where 
the whple country is perfectly flat. In 
reality^ by s?icrificing tl>e effect of watgr to 
the surfi^ce of grass, the character of a mea- 
dow or Ig^wn is destroyed, yet that of £^ 
lake or river is not qbtained : for nothing 
pan more conapletejy separate and disunite 
the two parts of a, rneacjow, than a naked 
glaring piece of water; and nothing can be 
Jess like a beautiful river or lake, than suclj 
^ pretended imitation. 

In my qpinion^ h6 who makes a piece of 
water, whatever may be its situation, ought, 
i^ almost all case^, to consider it as the 
ptiiiidjjpal ob^t of bis attention : and in- 
stead of sacrificing its character and effects 
to a false idea of coutipuity and union^ 
pught to sacrifice, if oecessary^ ma,ny j^eal 
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beauties, if he thereby could obtain such 
scenes (considered merely in respect to 
tlieir immediate banks) as we are often- 
times delighted with in natural lakes and 
rivers. It happens, however, very fortu- 
nately, that many of those circumstances 
which render them so beautiful in themr 
selves, serve likewise to unite tjiem with 
the rest of the scenery, and to give greater 
effect and variety to the more distant parts. 
Bare shaven banks form distinct lines, 
which every where mark the exact separa- 
tion of the two elements ; but partial con- 
cealments are no less the sources of connect 
tion, than of variety, effect, and intricacy; 
for by their means the waiter and the land, 
the nearer and the more distant parts, are 
blended and united with each other. 

The effects of water are always so attrac* 
live, that wherever there is any appearance 
of it in a landscape, whether real or painted, * 
to that part the eye is irresistibly carried, 
and to that it always returns. All the ob^ 
jects immediately rouiid it are conseq>uentiy 
most examined: where they are u^y op 

k2 
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insipid, the whole scene is disgraced ; but 
Vhere they are interesting, their influence 
seems to extend over the whole scenery^ 
which thencfe^hssiimes a character of beauty 
that does not naturally belong to it. 
' This strong attractive power of water, 
while it shews how much the immediate 
banks ought to be s-tudied, suggests like- 
wise another consideration with regard to 
its' position in the general view from the 
house. In places where the views are coi>- 
fined to the nearer objects, the water, as at 
Blenheim, frequently occupies a very cithi- 
siderable portion of the scenery, and mixes 
with almost every part of it : but where froni 
a high station the eye surVeys'a more ex^- 
tended country, the appearance of water 
which may be produced by art, bears no 
prbportion to that extent, though it may 
greatly enliven parts of it. in such situ- 
ations, therefore, the placing of the watter 
ought very much to be guided by the ob- 
jects, whether near or distant, to which it 
will serve as a sort of focus. It may happen, 
for instance, that the parts which would be 
most easily floated are placed amidst open 
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common fields, amidst hedges without 
trees ; or, what is worse, with stripped elms, 
or pollard willows ; that they are backed 
by hills of bad shapes, and divided by 
square map-like enclosures: a piece of 
water in that situation would infallibly 
draw the attention towards those objects, 
which otherwise might have escaped no- 
tice ; and the eye, though it might be hurt 
by them, will still be forced towards that 
part : for our eyes, like moths, will alwiays 
be attracted by light, and no experience 
Can prevent them from returning to it. On 
that account, the position of water can 
never be a matter of indifference. If the 
size of it be considerable, and the objects 
in that direction ugly or uninteresting, it 
will make their defects more conspicuous, 
but by no means compensate those defects. 
On the other hand, the smallest appearance 
of water, a mere light in the landsciape, 
may answer a very essential purpose — ^that 
of leading the attention to those parts 
which are most worthy of riotiqe: and, 
therefore, Avherever there are the happiest* 
gVoups of trees or buildings, the richest* 
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distances, the most pleasing boundaries of 
hills^ or mountains, in that direction the 
water, if possible, should be placed, so as 
to blend with them into one composition^ 
It will then serve, not merely as a brilliant 
light in the landscape, but likewise as a 
bond which unites all those parts together; 
whereas, if it be placed at a distance from 
them, the^ eye is distracted between objects 
which it would like to fix upon, and a^ fas« 
cinating splendour, the influence of which 
it canaQt resist. 

I now return from this more general con- 
sideration, to thai; of the banks of water in 
a flat ; and where also the ground through 
which it is to be made, not only is without 
any variety of heights and breaks* but even 
without any thickets or bushes of which 
advantage might be taken > for the pur- 
poses of concealment 9 nd of naturalness* 
By what means then could a piece of 
water be formed in such a situation, so em 
to be interesting in itself, and to give an 
iufterest to all that surrounds it ? I shall ia 
itw inquiry pursue spmething. of the same 
nj^thod tbave already taken,, and consider 
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lipw a natural riv€>r, aeeording to its dif- 
ferent accompan^f^eBts^ might look in such 
a situation. Let us, thf^reforej suppose a 
natural river, about the usti^A size of those 
made by ai't, to pais slowly through: the 
middle of a large flat raeado^,- totally with- 
out trees or bushes of any kimi ; but having; 
the part of its bank& between the general 
level of tiie grass and that of the water, 
worn and broken in various degrees. Sdch-. 
a river would certainly have very few at- 
tractions ; but still the banks: would have 
iSpme diversity, tljou^ of a rude and uate* 
tet^ting kind. If owe of Mi^. BrowA's fol^ 
lowers were desrred to dress stkeh a sten^, 
he would oi course slope aH those banks 
regularly and uniformly to the edge of the 
water : an operation, by which they tv^oiitld 
lose indeed their rudeness,, bilt with it all 
variety of surface. Again, the banks of 
the natural river might have many irregular 
tuiins and projectionsjwhich not being dis-*^ 
^liissed and softened by tree^ or bushes^ 
^Rfould girte a harshness- to the outline. 
Those, of Mr-: Brrtwti^k. improved riveiV^ 
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would, on the oilier hand, be moulded into 
regular curves equally undisguised, which 
would therefore appear in all their insipid 
tfameness : and this, I think, is a fair pa-* 
tSkWe] between one of Nature's worst ri- 
vers, and the best of Mr, Brown's. Such, 
then, would be their respective appear- 
ance when naked and undisguised; and 
were they left to grow wild for some years, 
afnd *the wood which might spring up pre* 
served, still their distinct characters would> 
be apparent : in the natural bank, the irre* 
gular turns, the inlets with projections of 
crumbhng soil being partially concealed or 
disguised by vegetation, would occasion 
some degree of variety and intricacy; while 
in the other, the regularity of the curves, 
and the monotony of the slopes, would 
always be perceived, always have the same 
insipid artificial appearance. 

To take it again in another light; sup- 
pose that in the sanje level country, the 
windows of the house looked down the 
reach of a natural river, both the bank% 
pf which were completely fringed with flou- 
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each side being a flat meadow as before. This^ 
total fringe, though in many respects very 
beautiful, the owner might justly think too> 
uniform and absolute a screen- He there- 
fore would observe what parts of it should- 
be thinned or cut down, in order to let ia 
the most interesting circumstances of the 
ground behind, whether trees, buildings, 
distant hills, or other objects ; he might in 
some places smooth and slope the banks, 
though not in too gardener-like a style; 
and in others, allow the trees he had cut 
down to spring up again, as a present 
rich covering, which might afterwards be 
thinned and grouped at. pleasure. In ex-^ 
amining the banks on which this fringe 
was growing, he might perhaps find that 
some parti^ of it, from whatever cause, whe- 
ther of soil having been thrown up, or from • 
original formation, were higher than the 
rest ; and these risings, he might find, not 
only produced a pleasing variety when 
seen from the river, but likewise made a 
rich and varied termination in the view \ 
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ifoib the meadow towards the water. Would 
he in such a ease have a thought of destroy- 
ing the risings, of grubbing up the wood, 
and tevelling the ground, in order to {de- 
serve every where the level of the meadow ? 
•-7-In searching amidst tlie thick underwood, 
he might find large roots of trees which 
projected over the water, supporting the 
mould above and behind them; while the 
water had washed away that below, and 
formed a deep hollow beneath : by partially 
clearing away some of the boughs whi^h 
concealed these roots, he might give to the 
recesses below them^ a still greater aippeair- 
ance of depth, and lead the eye towaard^ 
their dark shadows.* Were he to find any 
large stones in the banks, or below them 
near the water edge (and such are not un- 
freqifcntly to be found even* in* flat situa- 
tions,)- he^ would hardly think of inquiring 

* Wtre there no other objection to Mr. Brown's pieces 
ot made-wat^r,. than that they had no deep shadows, that 
woohl ^lon^ be a sufficient condemnation: f will ik>t ti\ist 
HPfsdPto speftk of their effects; it would lead nie too i 
frowittte frteteent subject. , . _ 
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how they cahie there, and whethc? they 
belonged originally to the soil, but consi^ 
der only how he could profit by th^n, or 
by any other circumstances which might 
produce efiect and variety, witliout any ma- 
nifest absurdity or unnaturalness. 

If then it be acknowledged that these 
varieties do constitute some of the prin- 
cipal charms of natural rivers ; if where 
they exist, are happily disposed, and mixed 
with verdure and smoothnej«>, not only 
the river itself is beautiful, but the whole 
country from its influence seems to par* 
take of that character; and if, on the other 
hand, where there is a total want of them, 
there m ust be total monotony ,— what should 
prevent ^s from endeavouring to imitate 
that which is at the same time mostnatural 
and most delightful, instead of making 
something, which has no type in nature, '^ 
and ought to have none in art ? Can it be 
said that there is any real difficulty in exe- 
cuting any part of what I have described, 
or indeed much more than I have ment^^ 
oned ? I say in executing, for difficulty 
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there certainly is in -planning and diiipcting 
what is to be a principal feature in a real 
landscape. • ^ , • : . 

I have now very fully explained ^ my 
ideas with respect to the manner in which 
the banks of water may be prepared, so 
•that time and accident may produce in 
them those varieties and breaks, which, 
when properly accompanied, are so much 
admired by painters. I have likewise shewn 
how other circumstances, usually called 
picturesque, such as rocks, stones, trunks 
and roots of trees, &c. may be added to 
them, and how they may be blended with 
what is smooth and undulating. The fast 
finishing, that which gives richness, variety, 
effect, and connection to the whole ; that 
which adds a charm to all other varieties, 
and which alone, when judiciously ma- 
naged, will in a great degree compensate 
their absence, is planting. The connection, 
and partial concealment arising from wood, 
\vhich are necessary and interesting in every 
part of landscape, are peculiarly so in the 
b^nkspf water ; but the degree of conceal- 
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ment which is required. for the' purpose of 
• softening rudeness, or disguising monotony, 
cannot well be effected without a l&rge 
proportion of trees of a lower growth/ Al- 
though I have dwelt so jnuch on this sub- 
ject in a former part,* I shall have occasion 
not only to apply wh^t I have there said 
to the particular points I am now discuss- 
irigi, but also still further to enlarge upon 
itw ■-•■''■/ ■ V 

In forming the banksi of artificial wafer 
through a. flat piece of ground, those vdio 
absolutely condemn Mr.' Brown's regular 
curves and slopes, might still widely differ 
from each other as to the degree, and the 
sort of variety that could with propriety be 
introduced. One improver might like every 
kind of enrichment, even in such a situa- 
tion ; another only some variation in' the 
height of the banks : a third, again, might 
think that any such variation of the ground 
itself would not accord with the flatness of 
the surrounding country; and so long as 

* Essay on the JPicturesque. 
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artificial monotoDy and baldness are ex« 
clqded^ each oi these styles may have it* 
merits and its beauties : but the improver 
who was least fond of variety, and who ob- 
jected to any difference of height in the 
banks themselves, might still wish to break 
and conceal their uniformity by meanst of 
wood. Were he, however, to plant forest 
trees alone, and at the distance they oug^ 
tg remain when full grown, they would for 
many years look poor and scattered ; and 
were he to plant a number of them toge- 
ther, they would, if left thick as they usu- 
ally arc, be drawn up to pole^ and the. 
sameness of the ground beyond them would 
be seen between their stems. Should he 
cut many of tbem down,^ and let the un- 
derwood grow, still that method, though of 
great use, will not completely answer the 
purpose ; for the underwood of forest trees 
would in a few years grow tall and bare ; 
would require to be again cut down, again 
to be guarded from animals; but thorns and 
hollies continue thick and bushy, and, what 
h of great consequence, always sijbordi- 
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Q9!te to th? higher growths; etp that witlj 
the} ffip^t perfect clp^eness and con^ealr 
ment 9t bpttonij, ther^ ipay be the gije^est 
variety and. freedqw o! outline at top^ If 
a mixture of low bushy plants be of suc^) 
use in disguising a level surface, it is no 
l^s requisite where aay risings are artifi-* 
pially made ip,. tlie bank; for the crude 
manifest attenxpt at iM^tificial variety, i* 
much worse t^an patural unaffected sara^- 
pess; and, lastly, where roots acid stones 
are placed for picturesque effect, a dis- 
guise of low, bushy, and trailing plants, is 
still more necessary, 

3wt the advantage of this method of 
planting extends much further than the 
immediate banks ; and as the character of 
•water, (considered as part of a composi- 
tion) is very much affected by all the 
grounds which surround it, and with which 
it can be combined into the same land- 
scape, some additional remarks on the 
planting of such grounds may not be im- 
proper in this place : and indeed, as the 
principal change in all places is Qiade by 
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fueaois of |)lanting; the superiotify of this 
method 'C2ln hardlj be placed in too many 
points of view. Should then the ground 
on eacH side of the water be either flat^ 
or, what perhaps is. scarcely less unvaried, 
tinifonnly^sloping, srill' a' great degree of 
variety and intritaby may be given to it; 
by means* of thiK style of planting I have 
just mentioned: There are, for instance, 
many parts of forests quite flat, yet full of 
intricacy and variety : frohi what cause ? 
certainly from the mixture of thorns, yews, 
hollies, hazles, &cJ with the larger trees; 
these form thickets, which often so ya- 
riously cross behind each other, that the 
lawns among them are bounded, yet no 
one can ascertain the lines of the boundary; 
the eye is limited, yet appears to be free 
and uncorifined, and wanders into the 
openings of the thickets themselves, and 
those between them. Contrast all this 
with a lawn of TMr. Brown^s; the uncer- 
tain and perpetually varying boundary of 
tlie one, with the regular line of the planta- 
tion or belt that hems in the other: con- 
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ttast the thickets themselves^ eich a model 
of intricacy and variety, with the clump of 
lirge trees only, as perfect a model of 
baldness and monotony. By planting a 
mixture of the different growtiiis, «onietimes 
in large extendi plantations, to be se^ 
^tated afterwatdi^ into groups and thickets 
tfith tarious inlets and openings; some* 
times 'in smaller masses, arranging them 
so as to crdss, and as it were to lap ovct 
each other, with passages of various 
breadths between them, the variety of fo- 
rest lawtis might be given to those near a 
house,' yet the neatness of a dressed lawtf 
be preserved; and water so backed, Would 
ilot need a continued fringe for the pur- 
p6se\' of conceahng ' what was behind: 
Siich Tiitiire gr6ups and'thickets^as they 
miis^ be ' prepdtfe^ by being du^ and 
fenced, will at fitst look heavy and formal; 
but pie^j circumstance of the diflferent 
growlhsVis[ a st^lre preservative agsiiiist itW 
mcura,bie saineness and ipi^latea appear- 
ance ofc^uhibs/'b iiieV it^ liiiuall^^^pfto 
edind^i^^^^^^^^^^^''^^ ^^;;xl)a..:L;*:hu;. 

VOZ,. II. F 
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Tbe swa» raflectioii, wkieb before oc« 
curred k Scribing tbe immediate banks^ 
again OCCUT8 on a moire extended scale ; 
fiam^fy„ that tiiis n^thod, wbich caja jpLve 
aoch diversity to aor abM4ute flat, is^ if 
possible^ ^tiU mfure leseful where the^e aie 
sl^fat incquatities ia the midf»t of a largiB 
. space of lawn. A few forest trees placed 
Ml sack smaU swdliags^ look mea.gte and 
aeatteredi a munber of th^ii heavy and 
unifeim ; and neither of them mark or ac« 
cord Witk the character of those tess^ 
tisingsi: but the lowec and more bnshy 
plants^ both agree with the size of sudi 
sweUingfrof ground, and humour and cha*- 
racterisse their uodulations; while a few of 
t^ larger tr^s miiced with them, ^ve va<» 
nety and consequence to the gjen^ral out^ 
Ijne. These massive, yet diversified planta- 
ikm^f form, divisions and compartpients 
i»9 which the eye can, dwell with pleasure; 
tibiey vary, without stuffing up, the large 
uninteresting spaces of which lawns and 
padi^ are , W pi^ji composed, and from 
which arbes that bare and meagre same- 
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ness^ so oppo»te to the richness and di'- 
versity of many of the forest lawns. 

It may, perhaps, be said, that thickets^ 
though very proper in forests, and, per- 
haps, in parks^, are not in character with 
a lawn, or with such dressed ground as ax^ 
tificial water is generally made in. This 
0{miion I wish to examine; for the notioa 
that a lawn, or any meadow or pasture 
ground near the house, ought to be kept 
quite open and clear from any kind of 
thickets, has be^i one very principal cause 
of the bareness I have so often had occai- 
sion to censure.- It is probable that the 
fint idea of a fatwn may have arisen from 
the openings of various si^es which are 
found in forests and old parks, and that 
these openings were the original objects of 
imitation; in copying which, improvers 
have had the same degree of success, ii5 
in their imitations of natural rivers^ and 
from the same cause, — ^that of never study- 
ing their models. If it be true that many 
of these forest lawns have every variety 
that can be wished for^ whether ixk the dis^ 

p2 
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pfOsitioQ of their boundaries, in theif 
groups, or their single 'trees; that the 
yews, thorns, hollies, &c. produce riclh- 
ness and concealment, and often, as fat 
as they are concerned, a very dressed ap-^ 
pearance; if the larger trees add loftiness 
and grandeur, while the frequent change 
from thickets to trees and bushes, either 
single, or in open groups, no less produces 
variety — what is the objection to making 
such scenes the principal objects of study 
and imitation, where similar effects axe 
meant to be created, and where they cer- 
tainly would be admired? Should it hap- 
pen, for example, that in parts of the 
rising ground of alawn intended to be highly 
. dressedy groups of thorns and hollies were 
mixed with the oaks and beeches, is there 
any one with the least taste for natural beau- 
ties, who would totally extirpate them, 
and clear round all the larger trteesP^ is^ 
there any one who would* not delight -in 
such a mixture ? who woulii not sheiw it, 
as one of the most pleasing bbjetits iti^that' 
part of his place ^'If so, Why not strive' tcy 
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create, what we should be proud of if 
placed hy accident? With regard to 
-thickets not being .sijited. to dressed 
scenery; what, let me ask, are those clumps 
of shrubs and trees' of diflferent growths, 
which at Blenheim and other places, are 
in the most polished parts of the garden ? 
They are thickets in point of concealment, 
and of variety in the outline of the sum- 
mit, and so far they differ from those 
clumps which are planted with the larger 
trees only; their difference from the forest 
thicket, is, that they are chiefly composed 
of exotics, and that, from the original 
line of the digging being preserved, and 
from their r never having been thinned by 
means of cutting,-^or of the bite of anirpals, 
they remain in one uniform* round or oval. 
Were such clumps thinned, and inlets 
made by a Judicious improver, and were 
the line of digging effaced, they would 
soon have the variety of forest thickets : 
aad on the other. hand, were a, forest 
|:hicket dug roundj. planted up, ^ and pre- 
served, it would soon have the heaviness 
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and fonnality of a garden clump. The 
forest thicket has, thereforet a great ad- 
vantage in point of Variety, and playful- 
ness of outline} and perhaps, the mixture 
of oak and beech^ with yevr, thoni and 
hoHy, were there no other Varieties, is not 
inferior in real beauty to any mixture of 
exotics. What then ought to be the dif- 
ference between the forest thicket, ^nd 
that which might be introduced in a 
lawn? Exactly the differ«ice which cha- 
facterizes the two scenes. The one b wild, 
rough, and neglected: the other smooth 
and cultivated. In the lawn, therefore, 
brambles, and htiBTs that crawl on the 
surface,* and whatever gives a rude and 

* I have confined my remark to those pknts which crawl 
on the 8ur&ce ; as it is from that circumstance that they 
IwTe a rude and neglected appearance^ however they may 
enit Ae painter as a fore-ground : but vhere any flexible 
ibnto have climbed up trees, they are highly ornamental ; 
nor can any thing be richer or gayer, than wild roses, or 
dusters of berries intermixed with foliage, and hanging 
from it in festoons. iThen as the grass may be kept neat 
librat iheir jstems, thty do notgife the idea of dovenly 
viq^Iect 
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.^ grass ^socounaged; and fej sudk neaw^ 
^Idle the rude entaogled look of a bracer^ 
is destroyed, ridbnew, Tariety, and <ionceai- 
meety may be created, or pfeserved. But 
even if it were a settled pcnnt that notMng 
but timber trees ought to haire place in A 
lawn, still the best method of raising them 
so as to produce present effect without fu- 
ture injury, would be to mix a large pro- 
portion of the lower growths, till the tim- 
ber trees were grown to a sufficient tH^e } 
and then — ^if he who should then view 
their effect altogether could give sucfc an 
order— every thing round theni inight be 
cleared. 
In speaking of artificial hillocks,^ J 

* The word hilhck, is, I Jielievc^ in general confined to 
natural swellings of ground : I have, however, the au- 
thority of Mr. Mason for using it in this sense, even with- 
out the addifionof the wordartifidial. In^Ae second %04k 
of the JEqgHah Garden, ^pibere 4e is gMng ifistrtto6o«i.how 
a flat scene may be joiprDved, lie observes that Ae sel|i^s 
of such a scene may be '^ lifted from his dreary couch'* by 

•• Pillowing his head with swelling hillocks green/* 
My instructions have the same tendency, though deliv^cd 
in humbler language. 
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faare confined myself to thoM ivrldch might 
be made on the mmti^iate banks of T^tek".- 
It would ceartainly be much more haaatd*- 
ous to try such an experiment' on a more 
extended surface: still, I think, that where 
ft great deal is to be dug out in order to 
pake the water,— -where there is more 
earth than is wanting for the head, and 
wjiere tl^e ^ound is uny^tied, — such arfiir 
ficial risings might be made with good ef- 
fect, and without appearing upn^turaL I 
^udge, in some degreci from what I have 
seen accideptally produced: it sometime? 
happens in stony arable grounds, that the 
stones, with clods of earth, weeds, and 
rubbish, have been heaped up at different 
times, . and have formed irregular hillocks, 
which, being unfit for cultivation, remain 
untouched; and trees, bushes, fern, and 
gorse, spring up in marfy parti^ of theni. 
These hillocks are artificial ; but not being 
intended for beauty, they are neither ar- 
tificially formed, nor planted; and conse- 
quently have the perfect appearance of 
])eing natural. I have often beei^ struclj: 
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with the great richness of such banks at i^ 
considerable dktancp, and from a number 
of points ; and havp been surprized on exa-p 
mining them, to find^how flight a rise of 
ground, when planted by: the hand of na? 
ture, seemed to elevate^ and give cpns^t 
queue e to that part; J have been quite dei 
ceived ill reg^ird to their depth; have gone 
round them, and though undeceived as to 
the reality, still observed with pleasure the 
same appearance. Such is -the eflfeet of 
these artless plantations the fruits gf |^cci-» 
dent, but whiph it would be the perfection 
of design tp imitate- Art generally op-r 
poses either ^ upiformly thick, and thercr 
fore a l5^spected screen, qr one, (which tp 
use Milton^s language), is thin with exces- 
sive thickness,* and through which th^ 
ground behind isf unpleasantly discovered ; 
but in these works pf accident, the many 
partial openings an4 inlets seem to invite 
the eye, while soniething still prevents it 
from penetrating too far into their recesses, 
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Darl^ with excessive bright.'^ 
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Many di^rent hillocks have been raised 
by art, in various ways, and for various 
purposes : some of them i^ithout any con- 
nection with the surrounding land; yet 
stifl, wheti enriched and disguised by wild, 
irregular vegetation, they have, in almost 
every instance, something in their appear- 
ance, which few would wish to part with. 
There are often likewise broad and high 
ridges, formed by old meers and hedge- 
rows, that interrupt the natural flow of the 
groitfid, but which 'under similar circum- 
stances have an equally good effect: 
and I have particularly observed meadows 
near rivers, uniformly surrounded with 
banks of that kind, which yet formed the 
most striking and pleasing features in the 
whole landscape. ^ 

All these circumstances might certainly 
be imitated and improved, upon without 
difficulty; and it is no less certain that the 
simplest execution of any of the banks 
which I have described, would be a very 
essential improvement to the sides of many 
pieces of made water. I am very far, 
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hoirever, from recommending i^eqnent aod 
ifanton attempts to change the surface of 
ground, as I hoid them to be very dan* 
gerous on maay accounts : for besides the 
danger of their having an unnatural cha^ 
raster if not judiciously maiHiged^ heaps 
of earth might sometimes affect the drain- 
age of die land ; a point of equal conse- 
quence both to beauty and profit: but I 
wished to shew by what means the difler* 
ent varieties in gronnd, whether natural 
Of artificial, abrupt or gradual, ccmnected 
or disjoined, may at once be disguised 
and set off to the greatest advantage. I 
wished also to suggest, that when a quan- 
tity of mould must scwnehow be disposed 
of, it had better be employed in creating 
and increasing variety, than (according to 
the usual practice) in destroying that 
which does exist, by filling up all inequa* 
Mties without distinction, and reducing the 
whole to the strictest and stiffest mono- 
tony.* * 

* The folly of attempting to create variety and pic- 
turesque effect; by means of single objects without connec- 
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It mfty naturally be expected, that 
having entered into so much detail with 
respect to the banks of artificial lakes and 
rivers, I should say something of their ge^* 
neral shapesf*" I have already observed, 
that the character of a lake, and not that 
of a river, should in most cases be the 
object of imitation, and in this opinion I am 
more' and. more confirmed. A lake admits 
of bajsfs and inlets in every direction ; and 
where the scene is confined, every source 
of variety, should be, sought after; a lake 
is a whole, and that whole, up6n a smaller 
scalp, jnay be completely imitated : but 

tion or cpi^gruity, is very pointedly ridiculed by the Abb^ 
de Lille in' his poem on Gardens. The two lines^ lilfe 
most of his verses^ arc easily retained^ and will be recol-^ 
lected with equal pleasure and profit — a 

£t dans^n 8ol ega\, u|i humble monticule 

Veqt ctre pittoresque, et ne'st que ridicule, ^' ; 

All ^hat I have said^ will serve to stre^igthen^ not to coun-^^, r^ 
teract the force of that just satire, and the prinbiple oti 
which it is foi^nded ; for I have shewn the method by 
which connection may be restored, and incongruity veiled 
and disguised, even where such hillocks bad been fprm^dj, 
and bj^ ^yhich they may in a great degree be ignited wit^ 
^e rest of the lai^dscape, 
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the imitation of a river, is confined to one 
or two reaches, and then it must stop. 
Now one of the charms of a rivery besides 
the real beauty of each particular scene, 
is the idea of continuance, of progression; 
but that idea can hardly be excited by the 
imitation of • one or two reaches where its 
motion is least discernible; the only parts 
whK;fc^art can properly imitate. In lakes, 
a great deal of the beauty arises from the 
number of bays, inlets, and promontories ; 
but they would counteract the idea of 
dontinuanceand progression, the hope and 
expectatiott (k which give' an interest to a 
tiver cdnsidered gienerally, though many 
parts taken singly may be uninteresting. 
These manifest diflferences between the two 
characters, arid, above all, the great dif- 
ference between a complete and an in- 
complete imitatipn, leave, I think, no 
doubt which deserves the pirieference. ^ 
'The lakes which are most iadmrred by 
painters, are remarkable for th^ variety 
'and ititriciacy of thefr shores, ain^ kre what 
aW iipprovftr; where lie had khk opportuT 
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nity, wcmld of ccMirse be most desirous of 
studying; excellent biuts^ however, with 
regard to the general fbrms of lakes, might 
be taken from pools on a scale so very di- 
minutive, as to excite the ridicule of those 
who attend to size only, and not to cha- 
racter* But as Gainsborough used to 
bring home roots, stones, and mosses, from 
which he formed, and then studied fore- 
grounds in miniature; mid as Leonaxdo 
da Vinci advised painters *to enrich and 
vary their conceptions by attending to 
stains and breaks in old walls, that is, to 
the lucky effects and combinations which 
in the meanest objects are produced by 
accident and neglect, — I may venture to 
recommend many of the pools in old gra* 
vel pits on heathy commons, as affording 
most useful studies in this branch of land- 
scape-gardening. Such lakes in miniar 
ture strongly point out the e0ect of acdp 
dent and nej^ect iiv creating varied and 
{ncturesque compositions^ with the ad- 
vantages that might be taken of such ac- 
cidents; and they, likewise, sbew^ what 
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is by no means the least instruetiye part^ 
the process by which such fonns and ^om- 
positions are undesignedly produced* The 
manner in which these pits. are formed, 
seems to be nearly this. After a certain 
quantity of gravel has been dug out^ and 
it becomes less plentiful, the iirorkmen 
very naturally pursue it wherever it ap- 
pears; the mere mould being left, or cast 
aside just as it may suit their convenience ; 
and as they want the gravel and not the 
surface, they pick it from under the turf, 
which by that prt)ces9 is undermined, and 
falb downwards in different degrees, and 
in various breaks. Sometimes the turf 
aad the upper mould are tEtken off in or-* 
der to get at the gravel which lies b^ieath, 
a^ are cast upon the surface of anotbor 
part, the height of which is consequently 
raised above the general level; While in 
places where roads had been made to 
carry out tiie gravel, the ground is propor- 
tiooably low, and the^ descent gradual. 
By means of these operations, in whidi no 
idea of beauty or picturesque composition 
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Was ever thought of, all the varieties of 
smooth turf, of broken ground, of coves, 
inlets, projections, islands, are often form- 
ed ; while the heath, broom ^ furze, and 
low bushes, which vary the summit, are in 
proportion to the scale of the whole: , 
and that whole is a'^lake in miniature of 
transparent water, surrounded by the most 
varied banks. I have often thought, that 
if such a gravel pit with clear water were 
Bear a hoiise, the banks of it might, with 
great propriety and eflfe^t, be dressed with 
kalmeas, rhododendrons, * azaleas, andro-* 
medas, &c. without any shrub too large for 
its scale; and that so beautiful a lake in 
miniature might bemade, with every thing 
in such exact proportion, as to present no 
had image. of what one might suppose to 
be ^full-sized lake in LiHpiit. 

. Bu^t there are likewise ather pools on 
a dcaie equaily/dimiriutrves, t the character 
of which ;forBDffi a singular contrast to such 
as I. i have Just nientiofiedf: for as in diose 
one part of i^he* beauty; arises from the pro- 
portion between the diae^of the wetterand 
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that. of its accompapiments; so in the 
otheHS, a striking effect is produced by their 
disproportion. Ilhese last are found ixx 
forests and in woody commons, where the 
ground is bold and unequal. In such 
" places it often happens that a high broken 
bank enriched with wild vegetation, somer 
times with a single tree upon it, sometimes 
with a group of them., hangs over a small 
pool:* in a scene of that kind, the very 
circumstance of the smallness of the water 
gives a consequence to the objects imme- 
diately round it, which a larger expanse 
would din^inish. Another great source of 
effect prises from the large ma^s.of shadow^ 
which from the overhanging bank and 
trees, is reflected in so small a mirror ; and 

♦This style of scenery is very poetically and characteris- 
tically described by Mr. Mason in the first book of his 
Engli^ Garden : • 

Nature here 
Has with her living colours, form'd a scene 
Which Ruysdal best might rival— crystal laked> 
O'er which the giant oak, himself a grove, 
* * Flings his romantic branches, and beholds 
His reverend image in the expanse below. 
YOL. II. G 
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abo fiotD the tiois of v«getati6a, of Ibrdkeft 
«cnly and of ^ skjr, which a«e y§tdf64 ta iC 
All these tltcxumststncx^ give * Mf|»^i«i$ 
nc\met» asd )MMii»Mi)t to ^efj tbrti^ wid^ 
io the Held of tnioii ; the it*ftt«r beifig &»k 
were fho foeti» k» ^vfiieft ^af tiehite«» itni. 
katmoBy a#e co^eitttered, ihi^ #£(eflefc 
d^ agaifi seem to tjiptmd tlie«MdVi^ OA 
att that SMfDtuaidi it. In ntftnjt ^fltl#ifi«tA 
pfa(ce» tbore are c^e#ta«iti«s of prod^i«;kig 
nidi dibct0 of ^mosf with litete e^|»iiiie«- 6r 
^ifficiik3t^ is no part «>f whi£}^ » ^«d' iflii^ 
txtkin df a take or rivet- «ii a hu^d MiiW, 
cDoId Isw fiia«te at ^ny exp«fid^^ '¥h«i«'«tfe 

foutly 9«rrottnded Iry s^ocl^ Ibiaiil^ as I ^te 
tbscribedr tvhiehi might ^a^ily tt« ntla^ Id 
contain water: there is often a small 
stream near such a spoty runaing. witlKUht 
any particular beauty in its owitt htA^^ bttt 
which, by aei easy change in its course, 
might be made to Mt into the hoITotir; and 
thus appear to be, and really become, the 
source of the still water beneath. Thesq 
easy »)d cheap- iraproTenaeots-wcy^ give 
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a new awia lively iwteitegt to ifUo&imi 
«jef»0ry/ itoa ^derld aff&td dpp6fftihitie9 Of 
ttyiflg a tfirtety of pifettfresqUe ^filtofellisB- 
ftttiiti$ 

Some of the most erxM^m p&iiii^s ikA 
iMf «f the DUf^ *6d FldtfiiShi but <fke- 
\^e 6f tb*j ItaKbrf school, were {jartiCulsi^ly 
fofid cff ittnfes 6^ tliis kind i dfrd oili' ovfti 
Oamhbrtiti^, bf ^'hbiii Wfe KdVe ijo' miiicli 
tmm t& be ^fo^^y Ab M^sdeB^ted Ifa 
^aMhig thefti- The ist^fti of Sdch artirtb 
is very much in favour of the scenes them-' 
Mi^i \ btit \M ^rlftfclple, 6n Whicli ffeey 
^iVe so raiicli plieasurp to those \th6 liave 
learni to- observe effects^ in natareby means 
of those whfeih aite expiressed ra paitittnj^, 
Mg M6ft oftSA diispla^^ff ilk iahdscape^ of 
^e highest style, arid where the scenery is 
.far from rude ;^ and I am glad to cite sach 

/'A very striking example of the kSix^ of thi^ pririci|rle 
is €tisplrf)f^ m a picture ef die greatest erf afl laticbea^- 
l^mlefl — ^TitkH. ft was iii Ae Orleans ceUeetion/ and 
ii^preselits the \ntkt of I>iafHi^'with the sftruy of Aeftofi. 
'ilie figdresy Mfhieh ire either toi or dose to the badi^ 
bear the same kind of proportion to it^ as a tree of 
Ruysdal pr Gainsborough, does to Uie small pool over 

G 2 
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great and various authorities, for paying 
more attention to the effect and the accom- 
paniments, than to the extent of water, as 
the opposite idea has so generally and ex^ 
clusively prevailed. 

Such indeed is the passion for extent, 
that in order to gain a trifling addition 
to the surface, the water is often raised 
to the highest level without any attention 
to the trees it ciay injure, or to the varieties 
in the ground which it may cover : so that 

M'hich it hangs^ and produce many similar effects by 
the disproportion of their size to that of the water^ by 
their nearness to it, and by the consequent fulness of thdr 
shadows, and brilliancy of their reflections. The richness, 
glow, and harmony which ar^e from these circumstances, 
and which, from the revival of the colours interspersed m 
various parts of the picture, seem ta diffuse themselves 
from the water over the whole of it, are so enchanting, as 
to justify the highest encomiums of his countrymen. There 
is, however, in a Venetian book, a compliment to ont 
of his figures, which the most sanguine admirer of the 
art of painting cannot quite assent to : after praising many 
parts of a famous work of Titian at Venice, the Yenetuoi 
author says, ^at the bottom of the steps is an old woman 
*' with c^gs — izssai piu naturale che se fosse viva-^much^ 
^^ more natural than if she was alive/' 
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instead of lying under banks well varied 
and enriched, it is frequently carried up to 
the uniform surface of the grass above 
them. Wherever water is every where ^ on 
a level with the ' general surface of mere 
grass, there cati of course be no diversity 
in its immediate banks, as is the case with 
rivers that slowly flow through a continued 
plain ; the only kind that professed im- 
provers seem to have looked at. Where 
rivers descend from a hilly country into 
a flat, the floods, even there, deepen their 
channels, and thereby give rise to inaiiy 
varieties, which never can exist where the 
stream is nearly on a level with the grass.* 
This suggests to me a remark not unworthy 

*The varieties which the impetuous motion of water oc- 
casiQQS^and the means by which it produces them^are very 
distinctly marked in a Poem of Macchiavelli, called Capi* 
V)lo della Fortuna. . > 

Come un torrente rapido^ ch'al tutto « 
Superbo i fatto^ ogni cosa fcacaasa 
Dovunque aggiugne il suo corso per tutto ; 
£ questa parte accresce^ e qnella abbassa^^ 
Varia le ripe, vUria il letto, il fondo, 
£ fa tremar la terra d'onde passa. 
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ijr^t^r i| ??ai?ecl to t\\^ leyel of tfce geijesr^i 

wrf^pp, jp» qan c^^ly v^y th^ ]>f^^S^f l?3r 
ffl^'^ tfi^t s«rf^^ ; hut w)i^ tbp F^t^r ll 
Ig§§ lii||], you q^n vary the ^JanH? bjr 1/Q]v^t 

>p§tapcp9 bpea ^p shaped, ^Pid so pl^Q^, 
0^ tp tew ^ fi4iP»le on t\\p }^e of tli^Ri ; 

Ibut jf we ppoe allftwe4 pv»rsflye§ tp afgug 

from abH^^r t^Qy «VQuid wot ^g t^e Qj^Ij^ 
imit^^pq^ pf n^ti^i^l pbjectg tjiat pi|gbt ^p 
be cpn^gnined, fhat islands s^r^ pftf^H 

be^u^ifiij jq P94ural scenf!ryj^n4 in ^ l^igl* 

•"^ffee Rrftdwptjve of variety ^n^ iptrjp^C^, 
capp| |)^ 4pnl^te4 » ^nd, jf it bp trjie, tfa^ 
those parts of seas and large lakes where 
th^r« are mosl- islands (s^uch as theeintrance 
of I^ake Superior* or the Archipelago) are; 

* As the islands in Lake Superior are not as }«t so cele? 
grated as tlies* in the Archipelago, I wiU ^uote a passage 
concerning tbem fieota Morse's :i^roerii!ai> Oeograpby, 
whichj at Ae M^ne time Aat it iiren^s a be^uti&il picture^i 
shews, likewise, haw/ g«^e|ratly tkos^ ewoivpatances on 
which { have dwelt, v» a^dnirod. <^ The entrance into 
" ^is lake from the |tn^ of St, fUtf, (#(^8 one of thf> 
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not t acbnired for tfeeir he$»iy — ftpd if th« 
manner Id which those iaiftnds produce that 
beaaty, be by dividing; concealing, and di^ 
¥«rsMying what is too open and unifornii 
^^the same cause must produce the samo 
effect in all water^ however the scale may 
be diminighed; the same in a pool or a 
gravel pit, as in an oc^an. 

Islapds, tiiongh veiy Common in many 
men, yet seem (if I may be allowed to say 
«K>) more perfectly suited to the character 
of lakes ; and as far as there is any truth in 
this idea, it is in favour of making the 
latter oyr chief models for imitation. In 
artificial water, the most difficult parts am 
the two eKtremities, and particularly Chat 
where the dam is placed; which, from 

'* moaH fhm% prospects in the wprld. Op the l^ft may 
'' be s^eo mai)j heaijitiful little islands, that extend a qonsi* 
^' derable way before joa : and on the rights an agreeablt 
f* 6ticce«an o§ f mall poinlft of land that project a liitdt 
^ waf iv$^ Ihe W¥ler^ mi coftrihiKf i witb tbe vtMd»# ^ 
** lender Ito deti^ful ba3iji calns^ ao4 secure from ^(m 
*^ tempe^uous windsj by which th^ adjoining lake is fre- 
", quently troubled." Morse's Americao Oeogmphy, pt 
V99. 
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being a mere ridge between two levels, is 
less capable of being varied to any degree 
by bays and projections, or by diiFerence of 
height. The head, therefore, mustj in giene* 
ral, be the most formal and uninteresting 
part, and that to which a break, or a dis- 
guise of some kind, is most ftece$sdry ; but 
as it is likewise the place where the 'water 
is comnionly the deepest, neidier it .projec- 
tion from the land, nor an island, can easily 
be made thereabouts. There are generally, 
however, some shallow parts at a sufficient 
distance from one of the sides, and not' at 
too great a distance from the head, where 
one, or more islands might easily be 
formed, so as to 'conceal no inconsiderable 
portion of the line of the head from many 
points. In such places, and for such pur- 
poses islands are peculiarly proper: a large 
projection from the side of the real bank, 
might too much break the general line; 
but by this method, that line would be 
preserved, and the proposed effect be 
equally produced. 

Jt is not necessary that islands should 
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strictly correspond with the shores either in 
height or shape ; for there are frequent in- 
stances in nature, where islands rise high 
and abruptly from the water, though the 
shore be low and sloping ; and this liberty 
of giving height to islands may be made 
use of with particular propriety and effect 
towards the head ; which usually presents' 
a flat, thin line, but little disguised or va-, 
ried by the usual style of planting. An 
island therefore (or islands, as the case may 
require) in such a situation as I have pro- 
posed, with banks higher than thosq of the 
head, abrupt in parts, with trees projecting 
sideways over the water, by boldly ad- 
vancing itself to the eye, by throwing back 
the line of the head and shewing only part 
of it, would form an apparent termination 
of a perfectly new character ; and so dis- 
guise the real one, thiat no one could tell, 
when viewing it from the many points 
whence such island would have its ef- 
fect, which was the head, or where the wa- 
ter was Hkely to end. 
In forming and planting ihese islands, I 
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^PuW proceed much in the same mmn^r 
as in forming Uie outline of the other banks. 
I should stake out the geneml shape, not 
keepiqg to apy regular figure, and then di-* 
r?ct tbe labourerp to heap up the ©ftrth an 
high as I ineant it should be, without le^ 
veiling, or shapipg it ; making allowance 
ibr its sinking, and reserving always the 
best mould for the top. In the course of 
heaping up th^ earlh without slojping it, a 
great deal would fall beyond the stakes, 
and would unavoidably give something of 
that irregularity and play of outline, which 
we sOb«erve in natural islands : the new 
earth would likewise settle, and fall down 
in different degrees, and in various places; 
fVom all which accidents, indications how 
to give greater variety might be taken. If 
it be allowed that a mixture of the Iow^bf 
growths is as generally useful as I have sup^^ 
posed, it must be particularly so in islands, 
where partial eoncealroenfe is so principal 
an object ; and as you can never give such 
a natural appearance of underwood, and of 
intricacy, can never so humour the ground^ 
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10 iBAfk.its V9.r^m* mpsmlb po a nm9^ 
scale, hy ^ajiting a« fejr fpwiag,rT-rit is njost 
9dmiaki& to plant only witat m^ msm m^ 
mediateljr nficeasary, liod to sow ^eeds $iip4 
borrjfis of tlw lowey grQwtbB, quite from the 
tewBst -^Twtlia ef all i and tq ^eowiags 
fere, and whatever may ^ve pphne^* and 
najbupalness. In any part w|\Qpe I wished tb^ 
Ijoughs t»pr0)eeteonHdei«ablyQverthewateri 
I should raim tite tenls higher than i)m re»t 
of th^ ground, and many tmf» givo jt tho 
appearance of aJbnip^peie ; yet jsy saeai^ of 
stones and roots, endearQur both w leader 
it pioturoaque in its actual state, and to pre«> 
ven|: any change fpom its being hreiftsi 
down. Qn this high pointy I should plant' 
one, or morg of. such tuees as had already an 
iaclioaticai to lean fcurward, from having 
heea forced in that direction by tre^ bf!<;' 
liind tliem ; and aome of that kind are g^ 
nerally to be met with, even in nurseries and 
plantations. By this method, the bank, and 
tl\e tf^s pf tha<; part of th^ isl^n^, would 
iukv^ a bold e^t ; and in. plape^ wh^e. ^ 
watep bei^B to deep^ so muehs that it 
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would be difficult to extend tke island itself 
any farther^ its apparent breadth^ and con- 
sequently the coiiGealment occasioned by it, 
would in no slight degree be extended. 

The best trees for such a situation, are 
those which ate disposed to extend their, 
lateral shoots, and ^re not subject to lose 
them by decay, and w:hich likewise will 
bear the drip of other trees ; such, for in- 
stance, as the beecbi hornbeam, witch elm, 
&c. or should the insular situatioHv not- 
Vittetanding the height of. the bank, l>e 
found too moist for such trees, the itti-i 
proyer will naturally choose from the va- 
rious aquatics, what will best suit his pur^ 
pose. Among them, the alder, however 
common, holds a distinguished place, on ac- 
count of the depth . and freshness of its 
green, and its resemblance, when old, to the 
noblest of forest trees — the oak.* In a very 

* The resemblance, when both are in full leaf, is so 
8trong> that I have seen many persons, who are very con- 
versant with the foliage and general appearance of trees, 
totally unable to distinguish them from each other ; and 
from having some old alders intermixed with oaks, I have 
had fre^ent opportunities of making the experiment. This 
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different style, the plane is a tree of the 
most generally acknowledged beauty; and 
it may be observed, that the boughs both of 
that and of the witch elm, form themselves 
. into canopies with deep and distinct coves 
beneath them, in a greater degree than those 
of almost any other deciduous trees; a form 
of bough peculiarly beautiful when hanging 
over water. As the aim of the planter would 
be to make the whole of these trees push 
forward in a lateral direction, it might often, 
be right to plant some other trees behind 
theni of a more aspiring kind, such as the 
poplar ; and by means of such a mixture, 
together with some of the lower growths, 
very beautiful groups may be formed, with- 
out any appearance of affected contrast. 

It may not be useless to remark on this 
occasion, that all trees, of which the foliage 
is of a marJipd character, and the colour 
either hght and brilliant, or in the opposite 

circumstance^ added to their intrinsic merit, renders them 
extremely useful^ should the improver wish to prpd.uce or 
continue the character of an oak plantation, where the 
ground is sp moist that oak3 will not flourish. 
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^tr^i, sii<J<ildf fee tfee^ will caiiliorf, as 
they Tfrill f)f6^trc€ fight or da^ spots; unless 
f*6periy Meitded ^itfe 6tft6r sMes 6f^ gf een, 
ati(! buMc^d by fhMi. Hie^ fit ifihe In ge- 
Jiei^af, has Odt a ft^ttital ItSok upon islands 
6ft a §m?dl ^6afe; but ^etjfd a ffiixtufe of 
thfem hlapjSfe^n t6 prevail on the other \6ahfe 
ot 1^6 water, th€ fcerfar of tibshiiS would 
f(6ftiatkably Aiiif the Sittlatiori I have just 
fti^'tftfoil^d : aftd tnat, and tiie piiiie-asteV, m 
place' 0^ the pbpUf, itsiifig befiifid it iroin ' 
aihidst laurels, arbutus, Stc. would forin, 
altoge^er, a coiftbination oi^ the richest 
kind. 

All the plants which I have hithert6 fiiefitT- 
dhed, are such as take f dot dk dry laiid, 6f at 
leai^t above tlie siiiface of the watfef ; btit there 
are defers which groW either iii the water 
itself, of in ground eiffeihefy satiirlited Svith 
moisture, arid thefefofe niust,%f course, be 
suited to the chaffactef of islands. xhesQ 
are tiie various sorts of flagSytiie bull*ii*sfe, 
1faeifr«tef*dockj&c. to trhieb rafay be aeWted, 
tJlose plattt^Aviikh float d^itt ttife stlrfeee of 
th^ water, such as the water-hly. • I'rom thfe 
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peculkiitj of thm utm^xoi snd of (l^ir 
formS) sasA from theridmcM of tlstk tnafticsF, 
thej Te*y mneh cobtribtter to the ^ewt of 
waiter^ ottd great tue mmy be iriiade of tkem 
by a)tldick)iB khprorsf) partiealbiijr ^^Yeen 
tile shore is kyvfi lhlif«robeerted»T^jrKap|r|r 
efect ivam tbem m $ti«^ lorr ^ttieetkni^ 
towsHTck tibs e:»tfein«ty of a peol'y'^thal of 
fjvr^etttiilD^ any gftaw or sosf icioit tt bore' the 
Ktlrter w£t» Der endy adtfaongb the end was 
.t«fy ffcar. tIM is «» e^Rsn ii4»cb ca6 only 
be {»rod«!«ed by islAtR^ or by scicb |)hitit6 
m foot in lias wiaierr fbr trlsae t2tse» cht' 
Ib^icft gtmr («f^ Idw^ jgf0uiid» l»en0evi«p eofl^ 
fiiittly tiae^ Adf <aniois^ that! groofid by 
htmgtfig^ «t«r tii^ \v%it6rt y«t ii% kao^ tii»t 
tdM laii# HMst bft th€^ him! tk«« tb» ^Stmc 
«Mis6 end^;. kmt flagS' o» luU'ragkis, being 
lUdpoiMi io. tafto fttetl gh(»«p9 bdutid each 
nAwtr dot iMt dettfdy ite idett' of its eo&fi«> 

A \m^ uatifoniK eoftefit of t«^a;tcar, which 
|Hr8^«fit» itsidf tc^ the «yd ttiiiio^ sity iit- 
ttistKty ilk its sn^ciiiiipiSMiiiiiieiits^ iii^oires to. 
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he broken and diversified like a similar ex- 
tent of lawn ; though by no means in the 
same degree: for the dehght which we re- 
ceive froin the element itself, compensates a 
great deal of monotony. Islands, when va- 
ried in their shape and accompaniments, 
have the same efiect as forest thickets ; cir- 
cular islands, that of clumps : and the same 
system which gave rise to round distinct 
clumps, of course produced islands equally 
round and unconnected- As the prevailing 
idea has been to shew a great uninterrupted 
extent, whether of grass or of water, islands 
\)n that account have been but little in 
fashion : I have seldom, indeed, seen more 
than one in any piece of artificial water, and 
that, apparently, made rather for the sake 
of water-fowl, than for ornament. When 
one of these circular islands is too near the 
shore, the canal which separates them is 
mean, and the island from most points ap- 
pears like a projection from the shore itself; 
and when, on the other hand, it is nearly in 
the centre, (a position of whi'ch I have seen 
some very ridiculous instances,) it has much 
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the same unnatural, unmeaning look, as the 
eye which piainters have placed in the 
middle of the; Cyclops' forehead; and that 
is one of the few points on which the judg- 
ment of painters seems to me to be nearly 
on a level with that of gardeners : they have 
an excuse, however, which 1 believe the 
latter could never allege — that of having 
been misled by the poets. 

As the greatest part of the supposed im- 
provements in modem gardening, particu- 
larly with resjp^ct tb water, is founded on 
the principle of'fiowing lines and easy curves, 
I will examine in what points that principle 
ought to be modified ; and in what cases, 
for Want of such modifications, it may coun- 
teract its own purposes. Hogarth, as I have 
oliserved in a former part, has shewn the 
reason why they are beautiful; niamely,"that 
"they lead the eye a kind of wanton chase:'' 
and Mr. Burke, with his usual hatppiness, 
has farther illustrated the same idea.* It 

*£8say'oA the Sublime and Beautiful^ page 216, et 
pa8siai;«^ 

VOL. II. H 
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3ecius to me diat> accond^g to the spirit ipf 
both these writeis, beauty, as a dfetupict cha- 
racter, m^y be said mpre |[enerally to arise 
Jvom soft insensible transitions than from 
any other cause ; and that this circumstance 
of insensible transition^ (which cannot he. 
expressed b^y any one word) is the most 
comprehensive principle of visible beauty 
in its strictest acc^tati^n : as not beit^ 
confined to lines or cunxs of any kind ^ and 
as extending, not only to form, but to co- 
lour^ to ligli t and shadow^ and to eveyy com- 
bination of them; -that is, to all visi^ble na- 
ture. Smoothness and flowing Hn^ 3o 
most cbnunonly produce insensible tB^i^si- 
tions; and it is cliiefly on that accQuntth^t 
they are principles of beauty: but if partial 
wd coni.parative roughness and abrt^ptn^s, 
as is frequently the casein the wooded bank^ 
•of ri wrs,should «ioi'eeffectually ,pf on>oteths t 
endj whoever destroys them, and mates the 
whole smooth and Sowing, will destrpy tlie 
component parts of beauty, ^or instance^ 
a hmk of mowed, or of closely-bitten jrass, 
is clearly much smoother than cme» •aa 
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Xivfh timi^ are oaks, Hums, and l^o^esi 
99Ph tm^ at>d )buabes, also, break and in* 
Jpjt:rjijpt ^e prxotti/iued Ao;sr of those sweeps, 
Yl^fih most ji0ady approach to what has 
b(^n q»Jied .the line of beauty; and cer* 
tmRly jiiJirabwptoeiBses in Ae ground, iiojw- 
ey;er §|i^, ^ce jcontrary ,to the idea of 
b^ijjty jD its confined sensi^ : yet a iper, 
even with broken ground and jvitfi rocks, 
jyJben thfiy ax« Aoftened, not concealed by 
lypqdy so tkf^ thfi whole is blended together, 
will not oj?^y Ije more, varied, ngiojie suited to 
tije pg^t^r,,^d .to tii^ gepuine lover of na- 
f3ffi?5^# SwU fee morj^ jtaotly J?eautiful than 
the^e^ J^rf and the njpst artfully fonned 
q^rxe^, )vMhQyt jsimilar accompanimejo|te of 
\X^ ao4 ^iighe$; for.«iudi cui^^es, from, their 
4^s^ft][ipjtj:]^?,an4 their ^aatfidness, present uo- 
tljijig ^t ihsyrd, formai iin^. AU this to pie 
i? ,ft iP?Qo^ th^t insensii^ transitions, and 
59t i^fliy parlac\ilar lines or curves, are Ae 
Xf\(^§f[9 by .which ibeauty in landscape ip 
cfeiQ^y , ^eoted ; for I will -venture .to assert, 
^bat .jvibei^ftver in uatural scenery a Ijne of 
\^^mty is JWftde ixy jule, it wiU most as- 
u 2 
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suredly be unworthy of its name. Still, 
however, the alliance between flowing Unes 
and insensible transitions, may be shewn 
from these very curves of artificial water ; 
for if, in addition to the defects of uninter- 
rupted smoothness and bareness, the outUne 
• of the bank were to be cut into angles, the 
sharpness of such an outline would be en- 
creased in proportion. 

In places where the grounds have been 
dressed on Mr. Brown's system, particu- 
larly in those where water has been intro- 
duced, the most inveterate defect seems tp 
me to be this, — ^that the want of variety and 
intricacy as well as of connection, which 
is apparent at the first glance, and which 
takes oflf from the pleasure arising from 
neatness and verdure, is more disgustingly 
apparent at every ^tep. On the other hand, 
one of the greatest charms of a beautiful 
piece of natural scenery, is, that while the 
general effect and character are strictly 
beautiful, the detail is full of variety and in- 
tricacy: and that is the case in a greater or 
less degree, in all beautiful scenes in nature. 
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even in those of a simple kind. This most 
essential difference may easily b^ accounted 
^for. Nature (for we are in the habit of 
considering her as a real, and reflecting 
agent) forms a beautiful scene, by combin- 
ing objects, As^hatever they may be, in such 
a manner, as that no sudden or abrupt tran- 
, sition either in forjpm or colour, should strike 
; ;the«ieye: this I take to be a just definition 
of beaujty in landscape whether real or 
painted, especially if we suppose a similar 
character of light and shadow. Now, Mr. 
Brown has attempted to produce beauty in 
.scenery, on a totally ^ opposite plan-=^that of 
attending to parjticulars, and neglecting ge- 
neral composition, effect, and chai'acter. In 
the works of nature, many of tJie particulars 
are often rough and abrupt; yet each scene, 
as a whple, impresses an idea of the most 
pleasing variety, softness, ,and union. Jn 
Mr. Brown's works,, the particulars are 
smooth and flowing ; the effect and charac- 
ter of the whole hard, unvariedy aiid uhcon^ 
nected. Variety and iiitricacyafe, iiiinith. 
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essentia quialiiies of beauty;* &rA whoerer, 
like Mr. BroAhij deprives bestUty of tfeem, 
lestvis k mbre caput mortttUm: And he, whb, 
abo like him, destroysj or neglects fcom- 
nebtion, leaves out the most tessehtiai requi- 
site in cvbry style bf scenerjr: It may like- 
wiste be 'observed, that thi^ circumstaiicfes 
^icH pm'dude variety and ihtrie^fey (Such 
ft>r iAstance as the di'flSrerit keaShptthi- 
mentS <3f hatural rivers) kr^ li!fce#4fee to 
^itJduce coiinefetiori ; irwl v\rith contiefctibh, 
that uiiion arid h^rttibriyi Vi^h5\ll whilch, 
beauty in laridseape fcahnot fexi^. 

Biit; it mai^ be said, if ihis ttiii1!tti^ bf 
fcbmpirative ^UghneSS aild abrhjithefe'^ ftifty 
in sttihe caiies (as in the iristknc'6^ ju^t giWn 
'pf a Vvtwded river) eottdtice \Si6(id m the 
beautiftil, than ^oothriess and flo^ttg nwfes 
'SIdne, ^hat Wduld thett m the 'diiHnfctittn 
betiH^eleft 'sufeh k riVeiV^ttd a ^1cWre§<j[llfex»ife ? 
I mtiyt "begm by f^pe^Liitig whki I feave ^- 

. * Not 'of a sudden and aforl^t klndi Iliave drtd^votn^d 
in ja former part to explain the difference between beautiful 
and pictures<)ue iiitricary. v 
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ione obsefvedj tbat the two c3i9i»e4sers ^are ' 
raraly umAiQiiecibiti Batiii^ and should not ha 
unmiiiedmaft^ In ih^ wooded liver^ T have 

so bleBtded witib the u^asdierttsjof beautj, ■ 
aod ittdeJims tii^be^BD^disgiih^,^ to pra^' 
diub^altogetiiBr.tiig^ insensiblfi timiifidliQj|6^ > 
m ^llidi^ d££fir4iiig to i kny idoeas^ ooa^ts ^ 
the justest, and most comprehensive prinei«i ^ 
pie of the beautifiil in landscape. The whole, 
then, assumes the soft and mild character 
of beauty. But should any of these rough, 
abrupt parts be more strongly marked; 
should the rocks and the broken ground 
distinctly appear, and their lines be such as 
a painter would express by firm, decided, 
forcible touches of his pencil — then the 
picturesque would begin to prevail : and m 
proportion as that distinct and marked 
roughness and abruptness increased, so far 
the character of the beautiful would de- 
crease. If, again, this distinctness and rude- 
ness were carried beyond a certain point, 
the scene would probably become neither 
beautiful nor picturesque, but merely scat- 
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tered, naked, deformed, or desolate. These 
instances may shew, that it would Ise^ no less " 
absurd to make picturesque scenes tvithout 
an J mixture of the beautifuiv(and t!he cau^^ 
tion at s6me future period may not be im- 
necessary^) than to attempt what has so' 
long, and so idly been, attenipted — ^to make 
beautiful scenes, without any mixture of the 
picturesque. 
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^d!mtmih!^^&!^ HiAise, ih #h^ riiiiiy l^m- 
^rly ftfe tiffed tlie G^Vd^n. I krtf^ ^Wa it 
-ft M fehga^etfrfeift i feel gifea* diflldHity (ft 

of models which have been sanctioned %i^ 
"iiah^ik afed ^e»teral ^ppr^mSk^Iti: tb ttfese, 
%hef6!t<»e, 'ftlfe -?(4n<fec<tJ)e» WF a ^a(*, H^^fli 
'«attie%iIl<!«ferA^,*n«ayltei^e«P6d. ^^ 
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the embellishments of gardens^ the examples 
given in pictures are comparatively few; 
and also the influence of fashion, which 
has little or no effect on the character of 
landscapes, with respect to them is very 
powerful. 

There is another circmnstance which ren- 
ders the task more diflScult : namely, that 
from tl^is influence of fashion, and the par- 
ticular influence of Mr. Brown, models of 
old gardens are in this country, still scarcer 
in reaUty than in painting ; and therefore 
what good parts there may be ki such gar- 
dens^ whether proceeding from original de- 
sign, or from the changes produced by time 
and accident, can no longer be obser^^ed : 
and yet from these specimens of ancient 
art, however they may be contemned as 
old-fashioned, many decorations might cer- 
tainly be taken, and blended with such mo- 
dem, improvements as really deserve the 
same. 

What -appears to me the great defect of 
modem gardening in the confined sense, is 
exactly what has given them their greatest 
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reputation ; an affectation of simplicity, of 
mere nature ; a desire of banishing all^iem- 
bellishments of art, where art ought to be 
employed, and even in some degree dis- 
played. On this account, I have always 
been sorry that Mr. Mason should have be- 
gun his Poem on English Gardening, by an 
addreiss to Simplicity: not that simplicity is 
not fully deserving of all our homage, but 
that it is niore than useless to enforce the 
practice of any one virtue, even where its 
excess is least* dangerous, when the general 
tendency is towards th^t excess; Mr. Mason 
has also given her a jurisdiction, to which, 
in my opinion, she is by no means entitled ; 
he has made h.er " arbitress of all that's 
" good and fair." Simphcity as a character, 
may, I thinks be opposed, to what is en- 
riched and ornamented; there is, indeed, 
no one word appropriated to that opposite 
character ; but in painting (and perhaps in 
other arts) it might, withbut impropriety, be 
termed i?2c/me55. A striking examjple of 
their * opposition ti^ay be found' in* the 
works of Rubens, cbntrasted with those of 
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mi ^Q90^ ^y <rf tbje ;witiq^. Let p^y 
§»9 whfi k ^equsisAed wiih the pjetuFcs /rf" 
lllpse ,few-9 ^m^ artists, fiefleci Jjpw^ j^stiy 
tim t^rrm fff ii<di«l«»9 an4 swplicity yvjM 
;^?p|,y |p ^ iie!pp§e^ve ?ty I9? of jtl^isif cqwt 
|i©sj^qi3, CQloi^ii)g, :^ iigljt sip^l 4jad.<i>W> 

iJi^ir |g^re?, ,iwwi ^ firodi^ci^g itji€ g©n«s?^ 
.^ilB^t rpf 1^ vholje. jy^ si(aij>Iicity ^ejf. 
iJ»e .^)^rfp^, Po^ssi^ w«ftil4 l^av^e bjcen the 
(0^ ^o^ejl ; ^1)4 jvjaat i>F? /Qost a^ngiire i^ 
,^h^.V/prl[» of fti^^^js, ^4 jpf i^sMyffihef 

iij ^ti<r)i it suq?9ge!?p,#H oti;^crs,;tp t^e J^e^- 
i^,rftr corrinftt^ ,^ ^oui^; twhii^h Slir J. 
Jl^yjK)l((Js pppps^ fe> ,tl?e s^plicity fuid ,^- 
v^^.pf 4^e,;?<^f^a^«f<M)lc!\ir? (Pf'tlje ^Qm§]p 

^k ^\^ ymtp^m^ !^^ pm»m^i ftyjg. 

^ mv^^^? '%t frofli wljat ,^ve vip ,/^^- 
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and cbQimctettitic dlialiiHHaoi(« UsaA rtbey 
«fse ornamental, ««d snoi^nng . teke.: and 
iheve^wG, >m ItoHaii, the iwrne ^idim U 
a^m|>irialed 8»Iely to ^an, aod oerisr (as 
garden dn En^i^, i(ir jMfWbni on iFdVBf^) 

garden. S inusit $ajr, lil^eBpftdPe, wriAb ail ttet 
rei^pfiat 4i«e tp Mr. Masguv lAisA t<» make 
sHi^liciiy tiie (asbttreas of lonawaenJ^is^ m 
na^ «de«» fl^e wakiiiig me^^ .the )«if bitjivs^ i«f 
juetiiQQ,«M« ^gpilit^iof ^neroejktf:* jtt is a 
iwyr i^n^r ami B»toral MDtwnev^ ;tbfii 
BMpcijrrfibiauld )lei«f»r ^ istenn «pMlJbti99(Qf 
jwd^Qi^m 4Hei9aHMidnaniii^ that sia(i{difiU:jr 
^iihi<«»f mcit «Ad4teni^i'(tiiierpi4«imoB, baH 
l^tei?«f jOTBtaponto ^t>t *he «agQS(^itbe^»r 
imiil^.C 1ad«are»4iMnifc itiWMactffiunidUaaf^ 
fwaitww, ^weiie lafiy «Mil»«if itp («(swf St Afgt 
xserojf w <the tikvMw» <»( mj^ d» Jusi ;«a4 
ligbt. t9ft>^ Qthftf 'hflodtiti^wqaaSjr-^ob'- 
Tiiotis liiat iths tfianoeas jof (}intiee,^iHiid 
ciitti^ iksi raaXdnmiy however iaasiabk, of 
xaef 031^ ?adBd ttiot in.tJ^e sanus loasiiKr itfae 
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splendour <^ ornament should give spirit 
and variety, to the umfonn, though grand 
and touching character of*simplicity. 

Where architecture, even of the simplest 
kind, is Employed in the dtvellings of man, 
art must be manifest ; and ^ iartificial ob- 
jects may certainly, ^mit, andUn many in- 
stances require the accompaniments of art; 
for to go at once from art to simple un- 
adorned^ nature, is too sudden a transition, 
and wants that sort of gradation and con- 
gruity, which, except in particidar cases, 
is so necessary in all that is to please the 
eye and the mind. Many years ate elapsed 
since I was in Italy, bijit 4ihe impression 
which the gardens of some of the viUas near 
Rome made upon me, is by no means ef- 
faced; though I could have wished to have 
reneWed it, before I entered upon this sub- 
ject; I remember the rich and magnificent 
Affects of balustrades, fountains^ marble ba- 
sons; and statues, blocks of ailcient ruins, 
with remains of sculpture, the whole mixed 
with pines and cypresses. I remember also 
their effect, both as an accotopaniment to 
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the architecture, and as a foreground to the 
diistance. 

These old gardens were laid out formally ; 
that is, with symmetry and regularity : for 
they were to accompany what was regular 
and symmetrical. They were full of decora- 
tions, for they were to accompany what 
was highly ornamented ; and their decora- 
tions, in order that they might accord with 
those of the mansion, partook of sculpture 
and architecture. Those who admire un- 
disguised symmetry, when allied with the 
splendour and magnificence of art, will be 
most pleased with such gardens, when kept 
up according to their original design: those, 
on the other hand, who mdy wish for an 
addition of more varied and picturesque cir- 
cumstances, will find them in many erf those 
old gardens whenever they have been ne- 
glected ; for the same causes which give a 
picturesque character to buildings, give it 
also to architectural gardens * The first 
step towards it is the partial concealment of 
symmetry by the breaks and interruptions 

* Essay on the Picturesque, chap. 5. 
VOL. II. I 
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that Bika from an irregular mixtUM of vH^ 
getation; as of trees and shrubs, or of vinesf 
ivjTi and othet creeping plants which dhnb 
Up thd Ydisesi stops, and balustmdes : at the 
Villa Negroni I remeniber bdng pcurticulailjr 
struck with many of these circumstances, 
which have since, to the extreme regret oi 
aJl ik6 aftktsi been dostroyedt Th& more 
bfdkto^ weather-stienn^d) and docajed tile 
itone and bfickworki the mpre the plants 
and elopers seem to have fast6£ied tind 
rdotdd in between &eir joints, the more pi6« 
ttfu&ique &66e gardens become i and in that; 
i€4pect they hlive td the painter's eye an 
iybntense advtotdge py&r modern gardens^ 
from wMdh all 1>resent decdratiAni and ail 
futurepicture^quenete^ are equally banidl^t 
But between the origiilal ditAgji^ wid such 
an estre&ne change, there are mttiy int^v 
mediate states ; as there are likei^sd numy^ 
ititeimediate de^ees betweeti the wild and 
singula intgularity of those plants whidb 
seem to start frotn the old wdlls, and the^^ 
^nt forms Of vegetation that no less fro» 
quently are produced by accident. AB 
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thesfe difibtent states ahd degiees, May fttir- 
ftish ^ery itistnietit^e lessdns in this jiarticu^ 
lat part of iffipfo^remetit. 

I am agrafe bf a very ob^ioui fniswpi^ 
lentation of what I havfe just been stating* 
and by anticipating may perhaps guafd 
ftgainst it. tt might very possibly be said j 
that according to my ideaSJ and in order td 
ptea^ the painter^ a new gardeii ought 13 
be mad^, not duly in imitation of ah otd 
gkfdeu, but 6f an old one iil ruhi, eliid With 
evety ihatk c^ decay. 1 will h^fe fepeatj 
Wli£tt 1 have dbsetVed before oh a similaf 
<)d^oa» — ihtA it is hot by copying parti- 
ctlbfir, but by atteildfng to pnncipfes, that 
leSsOhS becoflae iJaStructiVe. In studying the 
*jfects 6t fie^eCt and accident* either in 
ltlld sceileS, Olf iii those ^hich have been 
ealtivated and embellished, the landscape- 
paintef thinks of his own art only* in which 
fradeness aiid negligence are often sources 
of delight J but the landscape-gardener, who 
tiftites the two arts if not the two professions* 
taust attend to them both : and while in all 
tftses he keeps strongly iii his mind the ge* 
- I « 
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neral principles ofpainting, he must not ne- 
glect either the principles, or the practice of 
gardening. He will therefore in the execu- 
tion, omit, or modify many of those circum- 
stances, that may be suited to the canvass 
only. 

I have always been of opinion, that the 
two professions ought to be joined together, 
and I lately heard an anecdote which con- 
firmed me in that idea. I was told, that 
when Vanbrugh was consulted abo\^t the 
garden at Blenheim, he said, " you must 
send for a landscape-^painter f a very natu- 
ral answer to come from him, who, as 6ir 
Joshua Re3molds observes, has of all archi- 
tects most attended to painter-like effects. 
As he did attend so much to those effects 
in his buildings, I cannot help regretting 
that he did not turn his thoughts towards^ 
the embellishments of the garden, as fer as 
they might serve to accompany his archi- 
tecture; which, though above all others open 
to criticism, is above most others striking in 
its effects. A garden of Vanbrugh's, even 
in idea, will probably excite as much ridi- 
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cule as his real btildmgs have done, and 
none ever excited ^more : but T am con- 
vinced that he would have struck out many 
pecuHar and characteristic effects; and that 
a landscape-gardener who really deserved 
that name, would have touched with cau- 
tion what he had done, and would have 
availed himself of many parts of such a gar- 
den. Now, indeed, had such a garden ex- 
isted, we might only know it by report ; for 
it is higldy probable that Mr. Brown, jinless 
restrained by the owner, would have so com- 
pletely demolished the whole, as to " leave 
not a rack behind.''* '- 

But though Vanbrugh did not make what 
may properly be called a garden at Jfilen- 

* I should be flfOnry to be thought guilty of any unfairness 
to Mr. Brown ; but I can only judge of what it Is probable 
he would have done^ by what be usually has done^ and by. 
the general tendency of his system ; nor do I think it lin^ 
t9 suppose^ that where there are instances of bis having 
spared old gardens or avenues, soine resblate owner of a 
more enla]|;ed mind 

'' The little tyrant of his place withstood/* 
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hfm> he ma4f ^ ppRW^pn fiv OOiB, * sort 
pf ai:cl^tectuB9^ foiegrguijd. ito his hfuijdi;^ 

ill ui>prpveflE»^irt,h*? "txeen ^i^tiMilj (J^twy^cl \ 
9^ I jmeF ^w it \fiffL& jjt fl?*5ted, ^i^^ «ypn 
g^y repre»wt4tiQi¥ pf H, J 4p not IH5?t«9(i 
tp say that; th«r^ may pert hay^ hc^ v^ 
gpp4 rea?pp$ ag?ifts|; preg^pvipg er^iy |«n:^ 
pf it; V»i;i.t J shptfW grf!at|j.4jwht, whetheif 
^ wffijcigftt ippUye, i?pi<14 b^yei beew ^g«?4 
fer 4e|tEpying ti^ whsdp, . 

J j»9,y pert^ have gjpokej^ajapjse f^JmSJUji. 

PB tifcris s}4hj6ct,,i&flfl» fi^n^g 49WP wy^Jffi 

what I so condemn in oth«i!^,--^flst|ppye4 W^ 

flWWfe^9BH ^^»' It wa« wt iwio^f} in 
the ^^ styjp ijrf tij,o!|^ I have d^w?ribed. hut 

Had I l;iappeii«4 to baye .seen th^ noble ave^^e of 0^3 I 
m^tipned in ^ fpnqer pjut,* standSi^ entire, ant( iwitl^eK 
clt\n)ped nof de^fji, and ^p Ijave ^impl^ hearcj d^t Mr. 
Brqwn bs^d ]|>e^u emplo;^ed^ I shonld Batu|raII][ b^ve givet^ 
bim crfdit for so judi^ioiis a forb^rancc^. Bi)t at the time 
I s^w the tree^> i was told by the owner ^imse}f^ that he 
had resplutely preserved* what Mr. Bro ^n ba^ as peremp- 
^rily condemned ; propoang (if I remember rigfat) to pkust 
UrchabtbeijrieMii. 

* EHay on the PietaKiqii^ part 9^ chap. 1^ 
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it 1^ many eireumiit^Bees of a sixBiikir kind 
and effect : aa I h^vie long since perceived 
the advan^ge which I could have loade of 
Uma, and how ]»ucl) I codd hate a^ded te 
that effect; hm weU I could in parts bavs 
mixed the iBod^wi ^3^H ai^d have aHerod 
a^d Qonceakd many of the 9^ acid glanpg 
fermalitioa, I have long F^netted its dfttruc*^ 
timi. I dfis^toojed it, ncA ikm didiiJkiqg Ha 
m th© oQfttiwry, it w^ » saeriflfie I n^ 
agAimt my own seasfttkn*, t© the iw^wnilHig; 
oi^ftioBt. I dPQWod ifc »vd ^ ite eflabeUishT 

enrly consftctaoB* tQ svidto and tot^ d*^ 
stowetioo; probaWy mwch upoo liie 8aH»9f 
idm^ as Plan J a man of aaFolesis> uarofleetn 
ing, unfeeling goeidtiiati^y tfaon^t it his 
duty to vot^ for demolishing towns, pix)^ 
vinces, and thdr kihabftants, in Ame;nea ; 
IHce me (but hew diff^rant the scale a|id the 
interest f) thty choice to admit it as a |Hin« 
ciple, that ^atevep obstroefted the pvevui)^ 
ing ^steoHj mtirt be all thrown down, all laid 
prostrate ; no medium, no conciliatory mi^ 
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thods were to be tried, but whatever might 
follow, destruction must precede. 

I remember, that even this garden (so 
infinitely inferior to those of Italy) had an 
air of decoration and of gaiety, arising fix)m 
that decoration ; un air parS^ a distinction 
from' mere unembeDished nature, which, 
whatever the advocates for extreme sim- 
plicity may allege, is surely essential to an 
ornamented garden : all the beauties' of un- 
dulating ground, of shrubs, and of verdure^ 
are to be found in places where no art has 
ever been employed, and consequently can- 
not bestow a distinction which they do not 
possess : for, as I have before remarked,^ 
they must themselves in some respects be 
considered ?ts unembellished nature. 

Ampng other circumstances, I have a 
strong recollection of a raised terrace, seen 
sideways from that in front of the house, in 
the middle of which was. 9 flight of steps 
with iron rails, and ah arched recess below 
it, backed by a wood: these steps con- 

* letter to Mr. Repton, p. 91, Ist f^t~10e, 2d e*t. 
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ducted you fix)m the terrace into a lowet 
compartment, v^here there was a mixture of 
fruit-trees, shrubs, md statues, which though 
disposed with some formality, yet formed a 
dressed foreground to the woods ; and with 
a little alteration would have richly and hap- 
pily blended with the general landscape. 

It has been justly observed, that tlie 
love o£ seclusion aijid safety is not less na* 
tural to man, than that of liberty ; and our 
ancestors have left strong proofs of the 
truth of that observation. In many old 
places, there are almost as many walled 
compartments without, as apartments with- 
in doors ; and though there is no defending 
the beauty of brick walls, yet still that ap- 
pearance of seclusion and safety, when it can 
be so contrived as not to interfere with ge- 
neral beauty, is a point well worth obtain- 
ing ; and no man is more ready than myself 
to allow that the cbmfortable, is a principle 
which should never be neglected. On that* 
accoimt all walled gardens and compart- 
ments near a house ; all warm, sheltered, 
sunny wa|ki^un4er walls plant^ed with fruit- 
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trees, sae greasy to be wiAfasd fyr: and 
shoidid be pFesenred, if possible, when qnee 
estfdblifihed. I, there&M^, r^^gret c^toBiacly , 
net only the cGMBpartment I just mentieNO^, 
but another garden immediately beyond it $ 
£md I cannot forget ihe sort of duriasity 
and suppiiflfe ^t was excited after a sh^rt 
absence, even in me, to^^om it was £aiiii^ 
liar, by the simple and common- cifeurai^ 
stanee of a dow that led from the first c<»ii* 
partment to tl^e i^ooiid,.and the pleasure I 
always experienced cm entering that innw, 
and mere secluded garden. There wsvi nei» 
thing, however, ip the garden itsdf to expite 
agy extnopdiimry sems^^ns: the nuddle 
piqt ^was merely planted with ^ lesset 
fiFuits, and dwarf trees, but on the opening 
of ^ doer, the lofty trees of a fine gvevir 
appeaved immediately 0vev thf opposite 
^waHrtke trees are stilt there, they are mom 
distinedy and openly se^ Imft 'fte strikinf 
ifi^^ssien Is goo^. On the right w^is iumn 
th^ rfiised teriaoe, level wi& the top or the 
wafi ^i^ suppi^rted it ; smA ever-hung vf4^ 
plmbs, yAach ^enq age had lost their fb§m 
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with ft 9Wpe ^:»r?ip^ W th§ S^, ted Up t© 
tbi? HpkppT t#rra«?fi UR^epi^th the sJiTftW 

AU thi» fi^vp 9ie ^aetiotts w wyyeuA, 
which I k«g ipw^o'p^ im« metgly t|)©6e 
Qf fejurly feafeit; bvt J qm new eoftvip<«d 
^q( wa» »pt all f tfepy §i^ 9Xom ft^fll « 
quiqk 8i;ico^s$apA pf v«rif4 pbj€?te» of v^ 
lied fowl*, tints, lijgbts md ^Mpm \ ^y 
^o8^ fropd th^ vmom ^^greeg of i»t«9wjf 
a^ «HPpen«6 tbat wef« pp^dpced by the m 
l^s vwriow <iegpf*ep ^tnd Jaads <rf «9oeeel« 
ilS«9i^ fllj e?^^ fl|i4 udDflshing euria»ty« 
^ ftU 4fsj^ni^ in tteir c^iajnoter ^rom Oia 
fli^MVou^ing Jmdsf ap«8. I ^viJl beg my 
Di^^ls i^isy^cie % gieiisg (m i^ U»m ft 
ffiw f)tbep ^iiewistpfOciBs vbieb ^e nov eft 
iQcwg. 'Vkom f^&p&i m I mm^Qx^ boitn^ 
l# fAflA.ttpp^itQniaoe,PDd t^Qce tbrfittgli 
t^ Mih w?}4eroes» of «xqtic«, to n twnwee* 
!K>i«§e« ^ilb ^ Hi»4ri^t Viii^a mi&^ 
mowing pTgr H^s i^f> 9»iiuii^rTh0««e ani4b&. 
Pff^gqft,n-ti9^ lay gre»t ^m>w ^ the tte^ la 
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my regret ever since, to my great surprize 
at this moment^ and probably to that of my 
reader — I pulled down ; for I was told that 
it interfered so much with the levelling of the 
ground, with its flowing line and undula- 
tion,, in short, with the prevaUing system, 
that it could not stand- Beyond this again, 
as the last boundary of the garden, was a 
richly worked iron gate at the entmnce of 
a solemn grove ; and they both, in no small 
degree, added to each other's effect. This 
gate, and the sununer-house, and most of 
the objects I have mentioned, combined to 
enrich the view from the windows and from 
the home terrace. What is there now ? 
Grass, trees, and shrubs only. Do I feel 
the same pleasure, the same interest in this 
groimjl? Certainly not. Has it now a 
richer and more painter-like effect as a fore-* 
ground ? I think not by any means ; for 
there were formerly many detached pieces 
of scenery which had an air of comfort and 
seclusion within themselves, and at the same 
time formed a rich foreground to the near 
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^ and more (distant woods, and to th^ temotcf 
distance* 

All this was sacrificed to undulation of 
ground only; for shrubs and verdure were 
not wanting before. That undulation might 
have been so mixed in parts with those de- 
corations and abruptnesses, that they would 
have mutually added to each other's charms: 
but I now can only lament what it is next 
to impossible to restore ; and can only re- 
flect, how much more difficult it is to add 
any of the old decorations to modem im- 
provements, than to soften the old style by 
blending with it a proper portion of the 
new. My object (as iar as I had any de- 
terminate object besides that of being in the 
fashion) was, I imagine, to restore the 
ground to what might be supposed to have 
been its original state ; I probably have in 
some degree succeeded, and, after much 
difficulty, expence, and dh-t, I have made it 

* The remark of a French writer may very justly be ap-^ 
plied to some of these old Gardens---'' L'agreabley etait 
'^ souvent sacrifi^ a Tutilo; Qt en general Tagreabl^y gagmi." 
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toOfk }lke IHftny mh^f pftrtft of tti&e ithd 6f 
all beautiful grounds ; with but Uttte llr 
toafk the diffefttitfe betwefen what Is tlbse 
tb the hbttita, atid whd,t ii at ft dtet^Ace fWiOt 
it; betMrfeett th6 habitation of iftjttt, dM that 
of sheep. 

If I hdvfe detained the fuadei* s<5 long to 
relating what pettKHmlly cmtc^ms my^df, f 
did it, b6oftU6« iYti^t it nothing; 3o matM m 
olh#»; however humiliatitig to onfselt e^^ ^ 
ihd fhittk ^onf^ft&ioA of ouf K^tb, tod o# 
their oatuefe. No tu&n ttn ^qnaily \i^t]| 
tfat penon Aflio committed thet&, imp^M 
upon other^^^ the ext<mt of thd mbohkfdM^y 
Mid the regret tiiat fellows it ; can ^ompitra 
tiie fonner, With ihB present stetiS) and trhttt 
might havo been, with what ha» been don«. 
I cannot flatter myfcelf that my exaiu]^ 
Itrill be followed by many statesmen: bat 
Were the ministers who undertook the mM 
jfiafement of rash, impolitic wars to hi 
seized with a fit of repentance, and, for the 
lake of making some reparation^ to write 
tfieir confessions ; were they to give a ftank ' 
detail of their ettrors ([if they deserve no 
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WoiHe « nathd^) tod c^ ik^ ?atiQ!is timds 
MtMn their mind possibljr recoilN 9tt what 
ihej^. vrAre^ lAeQut^g ; Mid faow their oWa 
ambttijitNii tod ^^ blinds uni^letitiag power 
of system goaded them on, though they 
It^n felt bow easily those aouotriesi itrhose 
ikiiitual.«nQiuty they. kept upi might have 
«xMil^N»}> atai adbi6d to each other's happi*^ 
fiesft tod i^odperity-^HSfuGh a detail of dark 
n^bd crooked mabwuvr^s— 'SO useftil k iesta^ 
fnent pQUHquej would almost atone for the 
«$tim^ Irhicb it recoided^ With respect to 
i&jr ccmfistoidn^ it may be said tiiat^ hatitig; 
made it, I haVe little rig[ht to oeiiBure Mr^ 
BroWKi if he has cobiftnitted the same enxmsk ^ 
I will not pleads Whdt ihi^t w6ll be aU^ged^ 
youth and itle^perienCe t the true plea^ the 
teue di^tiuction is^ that he \^as zpMftmtiri 
that he acted in a public oapkcity^ and 
Aaty tber^fero^ every Bjct of his is open U^ 
pubho critidsm : n6t Irill I so fa^ under-^ 
f aloe what I have done^ for tibe sake of" 
tlutwing in a strouger light what I ought 
fidt ta have widMCi ^ ^t to allow that 
immf biMaties have %fiim froiti the efaangev 
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It is the total change, it li the total de- 
struction I regret, even of a garden so infe- 
rior to those that I remember in Italy, 
though with many of the same kind of de- 
corations. 

I have hitherto spoken (^ these old gar^^ 
dens merely from my own opinion ahd fee- 
ing ; it is right to shew that their excellence 
may with great probability be grounded on 
much higher autfiority, and still more so to 
point out, as far as I am capable, on what 
principles that excellence is founded: for 
without some principles, clearly discernible 
in the thing itself, mere authority, however 
• high, is insufficient. I know very little of 
the history of the old Italian gardens, and 
of their dates ; but it is probable that seve- 
ral of thepa, which may have served as mo- 
dels for those of later times, were made 
during the most flourishing period of paint- 
ing : and as some of the greatest painters 
were likewise arcTiitects, and were employed 
by their patrons in making designs for the 
houses of their villas, it is not improbable 
that they might have been consulted about 
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the gardens. The most eminent sculptors, 
also^ who of course understood all the prin- 
ciples of design, if not of painting, embel- 
lished those gardens with statues, fountains, 
vases, &c. ; arid where men so skilled in their 
different lines, and with such exalted ideas 
of art in general were employed, they would 
hardly suffer mean and discordant parts to 
be mixed with their works. 

Among the earher painters, Michael An- 
gelo, Raphael, and Giulio Romano, were. ar- 
chitects as well as painters. I do not ha|>pen 
to know whether the house at the Villa 
D'Este was designed by M. Angelo, but 
(what is much more to my purpose) he is 
•generally supposed to have planted the 
famous cypresses in the garden of that Villa. 
Raphael, I believe, gave one part of the de- 
sign for the Villa Madama, and might pos- 
sibly have been consulted about its accom- 
paniments : for as the little grotesques with 
birds, insects, flowers, trelliceis^ and all the 
minute omamejits of the Loggia w^re de- 
signed under his eye, and serve to accom- 
pany his sublime historical compositions, 
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there is nothing absurd in supposing that he 
-mi^t haVe given some attention to lhe> de- 
corations of a garden. G- Romano^ the 
most distinguished among the nwderM for 
a hi^ly poetical genius in paintings did aot 
iiisdain to make drawings for t^e Dukb bf 
Mantua's plate; and tiiertefore could not 
have thought it a degradation of his art to 
have designed such a garden^-as would best 
aocompany and set off his own archi- 
tecture. That style of gardeniag therefore,. 
WkA those decorations which men of such 
ftntnetice poteibly niay have designedly a^ 
cei taibly did not disdain to associate with 
their own designs, ought not to be treated 
with comtempt and be totaHy bani^ied, to 
Htake way for the productions of a Kent, 
©r a Brown. 

Having shewn the possibility at least of 
such high authorities for the excellence of 
the x)ld Italian gardens, I will now end«a- 
-^ur to poifit cKit what I conceive to be the 
principles on which that ^xcelliMice is 
fbntided* 
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Ail persons, wbetheY they hdve fedeete«l 
ti|Mm the subject or poi^ ai^ universaHy 
pleased with tmoothnesfs and ^o#i»g liii4s»i 
and thence the gr^it awd geMitial poptt** 
larifcj of the present style of gmSex^ngt 
but Qn the other hand tho6ie who bai^ paid 
any attention to scenery^^ are wore rif^mk 
with sudden projecticMis and abruptnesses] 
tnore struck, for instance, with rocfes, pre- 
cipices, and cataracts, than with meadows^, 
swelling hills and woods, and gentle rivt^ps; 
for in all such rugged tibrapt forma, thougk 
they may be only picturesque, <liere ii's^JS 
a, tendency towards the sublime; that is, 
towards the most powerful ekmbtion of the 
huntan mind.* The great point, not merely 
in improyeiaeotp, but in all thdngs that are 
deigned to affect the imagination, is to 
mix : aboording to earcumstanote, what ^ 
sl^il^i»gi,with what is simply pleaisingJ This 
se?i8S;)tlie principle in arohitfcture. Por^ 

- > • 1^«!m5> oa the -Ketiirc^ 

k2 
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ticos^ cornic^) &c,! ;are sudden projections; 
but then they diflfer from what is merely 
pictures<jue in their symmetry and regu- 
larity; and with respect to ornatinrettts, 
those <;^ the Corinthian capitals^ as well as 
all friezes ^nd raised work of every kind^ 
though they are sharp and broken, yet are 
regularly so, and many of them consist of 
the most beautiful curves and flowing lines. 
Xhe same principle seems to have been 
studied in many of the old Italian gardens. 
Terraces, flights^ of steps, parapets, &g. are 
abrupt ; but they are regular, and symjiie- 
trical : their abruptness produces bold and 
striking eflfects of light and shadow; less 
bold and varied indeed than those which 
arise from irregular abruptness, as from 
iTOcks and broken ground, but infinitely 
iQore so than those which proceed- from 
smoothness and flowing lines. These strong 
effects are peculiarly useftil in the fore- 
ground; both because there the eye re- 
quires a more /markp4 and decided cha- 
racter, and, likewise, because they throw 
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off the softer lin^s, tinte, and shadows of; 
the distance. The old decorated fbm-^i 
grbunds were . manifestly artificial, and/ 
tlierefwe by modern ien pro vers may be. 
reckoned formal; but there is a widexlif-: 
ference between an avowed and. character- 
istic formality, and a^ formality not* less/ 
real, but which assumes the airs of ease 
and playfulness — between that which is 
disguised by the effect of high dress and 
ornament,^ and that whose undisguised 
baldness has no ail* df decoriation to con- 
ceal, or ennoble its character. I will en- 
deavour to^ expl^itt this by an example : 
A broad dry walk hear the house is indis- 



* There is an anecdote of Lord Stair, when Ambassador 
at the Court of France, so characteristic of the effect of 
iiigh and dignified formality in dress and appearance, that 
though it maj be familiar to m^uqr of^niy.readers^ I caonot; 
forbear mentioning jt. Lorfl Steir was. determined, upoi^v 
system, to treat Louis XIV. with sonie degree of arro* 
gance,'aiid endeavour to biilly h'imV tjpon trial, however, 
lie could not go through SVith it ; and, ifterWrfrds, in giving^ 
ana<;cf>unt of hia intei^iqu^aiid his fatlorejbe said, '' J'aVojie 
^'qi^l^vieflle machine m'a^^nppop^." . liiij .:I0 . vi 
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penseibie to the consftirt of ftvery gentleman^ 
hajbitatkm : in the old style such walks were 
very cotnanooiiy paired ; m the modems ti^y 
are generally 'gwivelJed : but the great dift. 
fereno^ in their chgtaetei- arisei^ from tKeir 
iHimediate boundaries. That of the gmvel 
liralk is of pared gfotind^ than which nothing 
can be mcwe mea^e or formal, or have a 
pooler 0ffect in a foregrouad ; and howei'ter 
the )ina niay be broken and disguised by 
low ^sfhrabs p^iftlly concealing its edge, it 
still wiJl ibe meagre; and if the grass be 
sufl^ped to grow over those edges more 
strongly than in the nthGc mowed parts, it 
will look slovenly, bu^ neither rich, norpiic^ 
turesque. But the paved terrace, in its 
least ornamented state, is bounded by a 
parapet] and the siinple circumstance of 
hewn stone ajad a coping, wthottt any far» 
ti»er addition, has a finished fttid determined 
fbrin, together with a certain niassiveness 
which is wanting to the other ; on wljjch ac-^ 
• cottnt,^ and! /frwi ti>e opposition of its coloiif 
to the by© of vegetatwni, «uch mere wailsi 
aye sometimes introduced tis p?itts of the 
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foreground by the greatest painters- . When 
the waik before the door is of g^vel, ajid 
that gravel is succeeded by the mowed grass 
of the pleasure ground^ and that agaiii by 
the grass of the lawn, nothing can be jnpflpe 
•^insiffMd : if broken by trees and shrubs only, 
howevCT judiciously they jonay be disposeKi^ 
still the whole makes a comparatively flat 
and unvaried foreground, whether, it be 
viewed in looking at, from, w towards the 
house. But when architectural ornaments 
are introduced in the garden immediate^ 
abowt the house — ^however unnatural mised 
teiraces^ fountains^ flights of steps, pampets, 
with statues, vases^ balustrades, &c» way be 
called*— however our ancestors may have 
been ktughed at (and I was much diverted, 
though iK>t at all coBXTOced by the pidkule) 
for ^ walking up and down stairs in the op^i 
air,''^~the effect of aJi those objects is v©py 
striking ; and they are not mone uiittatiiral 
that is not more artificial, than the houses 
which they pre iiltended to accompany. 
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Nor is theirown form and appearance singly 
to be considered, for their influence extends 
to other objects. AVhatever trees are mixed 
with them, whether pines and cypresses, or 
the many beautiful varieties with which our 
gardens abound, they give a value to the 
tints of vegetation which no opposition be- 
tween trees of different sorts can give, to 
each other ; and this is a cbnsideration of 
no small moment. The contrast that arises 
from the tint of stone, either worked, or in 
its natural state (and the same may be said 
of many tints of broken ground) has the 
great advantage of detaching objects, from 
each other by a marked difference of fottn, 
tint, and character, but without the smallest 
injury to general harmony ; whereas strong 
contrasts in the colours of fohage, of flowers, 
and of blossoms, destroy harmon}^ without 
occasioning either the same degree, or kind 
of distinction. 

I have already mentioned the superiority 
of the terrace walk in its simplest state with 
a mere parapet, over the gravel walk with 
its pared edge of grass, as an inunediate 
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fcMregrotirid ; and it is clea? that one cause^ 
of that superiority is the ccMitrast bet?#een* 
the colour of stone, and the |:ints of vegeta- 
tion • The infeof iority of the gravd iv^k in ' 
such a situatio^i proceeds Ukewise from an-^ 
other circumstance ! itis boundary is: nbt; 
only" meager as hvefl: as formal, but- is. inca- 
pable of receiving any ornament, or of being* 
^'varied with any effect. The parapet; on. 
the contrary, admits of a great degree of 
ornamenty aiid also, what is very material,) 
ofa mixture of the light and^.pliant iforms 
of vegetation, with the uniform unbending: 
substance of stone, and the enrichment ol^ 
the si^ptor. Should the solid wall be. 
thought too heavy — a balustrade, without 
destroying the breadth, > gives a play of light 
and shadow of the most striking kind, which 
occurs in the works of ail the paihteris : on 
the top of the coping, urns, vases, flower- 
pots; Sec. of every shape and size find their 
placef ; vines, jasmines, and other beautiful 
ahid fragrant climbing plants, might add 
theil tooee festoc^ to those imitated in 
scu^ture^ twining round and between the 
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balusters^ clusiteriog on the tap, and varjtag 
the height aS the wall in every style and 
degrae that the^pabter mi^t direct, in tbfe 
stimittief 9 oifthges, myrtles, ami " each phaii 
of iirm and fragrant leaf'' wouid most ho^ 
pily mix with them all; and vases of elegit 
forms, as well am the pAants contained iiac^ 
thenv would add to the general richness 
and ywictjT* ; ^ i 

I will here add, as a iaHlier ilhistxatiott 
of this subject, that a bank iie its heckei^ 
and p&dturtoque state has the ssme advan<« 
tage in giving efifect to whatever fdants are ' 
placed upon it, as the ornamented parapet 
and mas^y. otiier ornamented parts ^f the old 
gardens, and mpon the same principle* The 
only diflerenoc is,, that in the one ca^e evpry 
thing is pcgiilar ; in the other irregular. A 
smooth bank, utoifoffmly and regularly 
sbped, is in ground, whal a miere wall is in 
budding 3 neat and fiaaished, but totaHjr 
without variety. On the oth^r hand, the 
overhaBging iit^ng, the comii^e or mouldr* 
ipDjgy psq^tioilB of ev^ry kind witli Htmf 
ocBTCf^Mnidcnt >boI^ answer ix) iSat piCh 
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Jectioo^ aftd coves, whidi accident (>roduoes 
ia neglected banks. %e yarious ioequa-^ 
lUies in the sides and sununits of siftch 
bi^Qkjs^ whether arising fiwn mould depo- 
sit€Ki thererfix>m lai^e stones or bits of xhxJc 
wheece the mould has beeoi washed ^awajr^ 
&oin old trunks of trees, and other rude 
ob^ts,* correspond, in their general effect 
of diversifying the outUne, with the vases, 
urns, flower-pots, Sec The strongpr divi- 
sions of the roots of trees» from whk^ thi^ 
soil has crumbled away, and left them ixh 

^ A large old knotty trunk of a tree \vou1d generally be 
rboted up in any part meant to be improved, eren at a dii^ 
tancefrom the house, much m^t if oearit; in my idea, 
kowever^ great advaM^e migbt be taken of obyecta of that 
kind^ even in a pleasure ground. Such a knotty trunk 
adorned^ and half concealed by honeysuckles^ jasmines, and 
ro^s, reverses the image of lole dressed in the lion's skin : 
it U 4iediib of Hercules adorned by her ^ith wreaths of 
Ihxwrs. Ule herself is the beat examfjf •f Aq vmgn p( 
the beautiful with the picturesque ; as likewise of the truf 
cause of the sublime, and of its distinction from the last^^ 
mentioned character, . The spoils of the most terrible of 
animals, Ae warlitce aceoiiti«mentB of the nost riMomtleii 
pf heroes^ being divested of terror, only serve to heighten 
ihe e0ect of beauty, . ': 
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sulated and detached^ may be compared to 
tiie openings >made by balustrades; orifthe- 
fibrfes be smistller and more intricate, to the 
ppqn work and foliage of gates or palisades 
in^^rOu^t iron. All these^ in either case, 
accord with the general principle of orna- 
mei^t, as being in various degrees and styles; 
raised or detached from the surface : some 
broad, and massy ; some minute, light, and 
intricate ,• but in the one case, from being 
regular and symmetrical, they are consi- 
dered as ornaments ; in the other, from 
being irregular, and not designed by art, 
they are very conamonly destroyed or con- 
cealed, as deformities. 

I have already described the effect of 
Inixing the fresh tints, and pliant forms of 
vegetation, with vases, balustrades, &c, in 
a former part of my Essay, as also their 
effect when mixed with trunks and roots of 
trees, and when hanging over the coves or 
the projections of a picturesque bank.* I 
will now add, that in sudx a bank every 

* Essay on the Picturesque, chap. 2. 
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break, ev^ry cove, every projection, is an 
indication, where some tree, shrub, climb- 
ing, or trailing plant, may be placed with 
immediate effect :* whereas in a bank sloped 
by art, there is no motive of preference, 
nothing to determine tke choice; and there- 
fore in such banks, it is very natural that 
the plantations should have the same mo- 
notony as the groimd on which they are 
planted. This holds in an equal degree in 
all smooth and levelled ground, and this 
pne cause of the general monotony of mo- 
dern improvements acts doubly ; for in all 
broken picturesque banks, whatever their 
scale, each variety that is destroyed is not 
only a loss in itself, but it is also, a loss 
considered as an indication, how other cor- 

* The use of such indications eVen'^o men of high 
inventioii, and the ^Assistance 'which they give to diat in- 
vention^ may be learned, froiv the practice ^d .r^m^ 
mendation of no less a man than Le9nafdo de Vinpi, vrho 
advises artists to attend to the staiiis in old walls ; and 
indeed the sii^ular and capricious forms aS'weS^^tinCg 
which they exhit^it^ vfould assists dif,n9Q3ft>hn|tfttff|^tec'^ 
imagination. Thisjis ihe |^rinciple qn whij;;h, ttfaUngenious 
artist, M. Coz^^, practised and repomtuended pe makipe 
afctoipQsitions^W)WWotsi '^^^^^ : :i'J '- 3.:. . 
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respondent beauties and varieties might 
have been prodaced. 

To give eflfect and variety of character to 
fbregroands (in which Hght all the garden 
wear tfee house may fee considered) the 
forms, tints, and masses of stone or of 
wood-work, must often be opposed to those 
of vegetation, what is artificial, to what is 
natural ; and this, I believe, is the general 
principle that should be attended to from 
the palace to the cottage. A cottage, with 
its garden pales, ahd perliaps some shrub, 
or evergreen, a bay or a lilac, appearing 
through, arid fruit-trees hanging over them ; 
with*^ its arbour of sweet-briar and honey- 
suckle, supported by rude wood-work, or a 
Tustifc porch covered with vine or ivy — is an 
vhject wjtiich i» pdeai^g to all raankind, 
ami not nierety to the paiirter : he, indeed, 
feels more strongfy the value of their c6n- 
^ection, and disposition j ]?ut.dejpriye the cot- 

^ modern bmfse is placed) on mere ^sn 
atod il!dkccompanie)^,--^wl11 the pamt^)r ete^ 
regref tl^ein? what sucfe, j^J|^ ; jg^^^^ 
ments are to the cottage, terraces, urns, 
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Twie^9 6tatiaes and focoitwnft ^iM!t^ to the pa- 
iadt t)r palace^ike imme^ioii^ These last 
indeed we i^j^ndid and costljr decorations, 
«Uid iiLby not without reasoQ be thought to 
n^oire thiat the whole should be of tbe 
Mtaae charactor; ^but there are scnne^ wkidi^ 
apf»ar to occoni with ev^j styk and sci^ 
4»f houses and gardens. Trdlioeiay with tbe 
different pia&ts twiowg roumd tiheni, and 
emu. the small basloetri^ork of parterres, 
have a mAxtmne of satural M$d^ mlifictti, 
4iild of thie peculiar mtrioacj of each ; of 
firmnesB and playfulness ; irf what is &^ed, 
wkh what is «eo»ti«uaUy changing. - 1 there* 
^e.Ttgmt that fashion has so mwch hat- 
m$h«d thaoi;i&pm^«^€Q»s; but^ if I may 
be allowed to apply^ though to »4ew suh- 
jedt;, w> very hacfcneyad aqiiiotatiou, I, will 
¥€tt)l«fe to piw()h^cy lAHoroi^e^ w 
•bohtty sayv^ ■ .•■ •'• . ., /-.:} •.= . 

" MuUa renascentuy que jatn ceciderfe^^cactentquc 
' ■*** Uu0 iiixnc ^ant ifl hotxorei* r / ? ! i * i 
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Brown's>adniirers, of endeavouring to bring 
about a counter-revolution, and to restore 
the ancien regime^ with all its despotism of 
< strait lines and perpetual symmetry.: It 
is tiiie that I have some attachment to the 
old monarchy, though I should not like 
to have it restored without strict limita- 
tions: but my wish in this instance is 
to combat the despotism of modem im- 
.provers^as reseinbling in a great degree that 
, of rdigious intolerance ; for they allow no 
salvation out of their own pale. In this 
case, as ii> most others, I should rather 
choose to ifbllow the example of ancient, 
•than of modern Rorne. The old .Romans 
not only tblerated every style' of worship, 
-but mixed and incorporated them with 
Hheir own* The gods of Greece and of 
Homer, still kept their eminent stations; 
but there was always some corner where 
devotions might be paid to Apis or Anubis: 
and such there might be in any place, 
whatever its character, where a man who 
.fefd a^'ta^e for the Dutch style, Enlighten- 
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joy his tuUp», amidst box or yew hedges, 
JaJbyrinths* &ic. 

« 

'* And in tnm gardens take bis pleasure/' 

This may be considered as no sl^gjit in- 
dulgence from a professed admirer of tbp 
Italian gardens ; for it is highly probabk 
that their destruction and. the total banish- 
ment of that style was owing to its having 
been contaminated, by being niixed with the 
Dutch style at its introductioov AH sculp- 
tural and architectural ornaments in gardens, 
though objections might be made to them as 
being too artifici^,iiot only give impressions 

/ of magnificence and expensive decoration, 
but also recall ideas of the most exquisite 
works of art, even though the particular spe- 
cimens should be rude copies, or imitations 

- of them : whereas the vegetable giants, obe- 
lisks, &c. of a Dutch Gardepi when they 
became principal, carried with them sujch 
glaring marks of unimproY^able rudene^g 
and absurdity, as pade a chailg^ unttSHtUy 
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populari* .These absurdities, in their ruiir, 
carried away all the Italian ornaments that 
were 'mixied with them: The revolution, 
therefore,which together with King WUHam, 

* \VHh regard to such topiary works, as they afe called^ 
there is a Tery curioas passage in a Latin poem of Pontaniit 
de hortis Hesperidum. After giving rules for the prepara- 
tion and fencing of the ground, he says, 

Infode debi;nc teneram proletn, et sere tramite certo, 
£t vincUs obstringe, obeunda ut munera discaiit 
A pueris, sed quisque sue spatibque, locoque. 
lode ubi, et assiduo cultuqoe operdque n^agistri 
Forrigit et ramos, et froi^des explicat arbos, 
Ad munus lege quamque suum, et dispone figuras ; 
Gratutn opus, informemque gi'egem ad speciosa vocato. 
Haec altam in turriia, aut in piropagnacula surgiit ; 
, , H»e arcum intendatque et i^pi^ula trudat ; at ilia 
Muni^t et vallo fossas, et msenia cingat. 
iHa tubd armatos ciat, et vocet agmen ad arma; 
Altera tomaento Isoldes jaiiuletur ah^no, 
Discutiat castella, et ruptis agmina niuris 
Immittat, fractaque acies (immane) ruind 
Irrumpat, portis et congrediatur apertis, 
Diraat et captam imimpens exercitus urbem, 

Whep we consider that the performers in this grand siege 
are treesV^ich in their natural state are called a shapeless 
^tyydjwWe'shaH ho/^t ^to exdaMii immane! with the au- 
thor-, a word, whieh though totally useless m his verse, 
would be aptly used to express our surprize at such a por- 
tentous garden* . 
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brought bver the taste of his country in 
gardening, may be said to have sovm the 
«eeds of another revolution hardly less 
celebrated. But the revolution in taste dif- 
fered very essentially from that in politics/ 
and the difference between them bears a^ 
most exact relation to the character of their 
immediate authors^ That in politics, was 
the steadjs considerate^ and connected ar-* 
rangement of enlightened minds ; equally 
free from blind prejudice for antiquity, and 
rage for novelty ; neither fdnd of destroy-' 
ing old, nor of creating new systems. The 
revolution in taste is stamped with the cha- 
racter of all those, which either in religion 
or politics have been carried into execution 
by the lower^ and less enlight€!ned part of 
mankind. Knox and Brown differ very 
little in their manner of proceeding : no 
remnant of old superstition,^ or old taste, 
however rich and venerable^ was stiflSered 
to remain, and' our churches and gar- 
dens have been equally stripped of their 
ornaments. 

I have now mentioned what a{>peaf t^* 
l2 
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me the chief excellerici^s of tliie old Italian 
g«i*dens, but I atn very far from ti&der^ 
Taloing^ or ivishirigUpon that accoi:fent,in all 
instances to condemn modern irtiprove- 
ments. The. former part of my essay, a& I 
before observed j relates almo^entiifely to 
the gi'Oufidsyaod notto whiatmay properly 
be called the garden; and this distinctioa 
I wibh the reader to keep in his mind^ lest 
he 3hould be led to iitiagine that I praise 
at one time^ what J censured < at another. 
In my idea> Mr. Brown has beea most 
successful in what may propeiiy be called 
the garden, thou^ teot 'm that part t>f it 
which is nearest the pouse. The old im- 
provers went abruptly from the fbrnjal 
gardien to the grotinds^ or park; but the 
modem pleasure girden with its shrubs and 
exotics^ would fohai a very just and easy 
gradatiob from architectural ornaments, to 
the natuml woods, thickets, and pastures/ 
AJI hi^ly ornamented waiks, such as ter* 
rac^, &c. of course can o«ly have place 
near the house : in the mpre distant parts 
of.the .garden^ the gravel viralk is in like 
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manjnierp a proper gradation frqjii ttem to 
tjie simple path way ^ Tlie garden acjeijie at 
Blenheim ig one of the best specimens pf 
the present style, and J hav^ already en- 
deavoured to point out what are its few de- 
fects, and whence its many beautie? arise.* 
Had Vanbrugh formed anarchitectpral gar^ 
den for a certain space imnpiedia!t,e]y before 
the house^ it would not have iaterfefed 
with this more ejctended garden, or pleasure 
ground ; on the contnary^ it would probably 
have enhanced the pleasure of it, and with 
a slight alteration or disguise, the one style 
might have bgpn bkndad with the other^ 
aJOMd magnificence of decoration bap{»ly 
united, with the magnificeoce and beauty 
of natural scenery. In the garde?, <scene at 
Blenheim the gravel walk appears in greats 
perfection : the sweeps are lai^e, easy^ and 
well taken? awd^ though in wild and ro» 
rnantic parts '«uch artificial bends destroy 
the character of the scenery, yet in gardens, 
t^herettiere must be regular borders to the 
walks, aa attention to the different curves 

* Essay on the Picturesque^ pail 2,^hap, 3. 
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^ indis{>ensable ; and the skill that is shewn 
in conducting them, though not to be rate4 
too high, is by no means without its merit* 
That was Mr. Brown's fort, and there he 
was a real improver ; for before him, the 
horror of strait lines made the first imr 
provers on the new system, conceive that 
they could hardly make too many turns.* 
His misfortune, (and still more that of his 
employers,) was, that, knowing his /or/, he 
resorted to it upon all occasions, and carr 
ried the gravel walk, its sweeps, and its 
lines, to rivers, to plantations, and univer- 
sally to all improvements ipiot contented 
with making gardens, many parts of which 
he well understood, he chose to make landrr 
scapes, of which he was worse than igno* 
rant ; for of them he had the falsest concepr 
tions. Against his landscapes, not against 
his gardens, has almt)st the whole of my 
attack being pointed : in the one, evpry thing 

^ l^m tpld^ that he |)egan the refpf i^^tipu 6f those 21^7 
zag, cork*8crew walks; and that he used to say of them. 
>!(ith very just ridicule, that you might put one foot upbq 
zig, andthe ptheruppnzag. < ^ ' 
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he did is to be avoided ; in the other, many 
things are worthy of attention and imita- 
tion. In regard to the walks at Blenheim, 
another circumstance, though minute, adds 
to their perfection: they are so artfully laid, 
that the surface becomes a sort of mosaic ; 
and notwithstanding their inherent defects, 
they add a higher polish to that beautiful 
garden scene. Whenever any thing can b© 
devised, that has the neatness and dressed 
appearance of the gravel walk, without its, 
distinct lines and meagre edge, I shall be 
very glad of the exchange; in the mean 
time, I must own, I know of no other me- 
thod of having a dry walk for any length 
through a pleasure ground, in character with 
that ground. 

With respect to fountains and statues, 
as they are among the most refined of all 
garden ornaments, so they are most liable 
to be introduced with impropriety. Their 
effect, however, (especially that of water in 
motion mixed with sculpture,) is of the 
most; brilliant Hipd ; yet though foup tains 
make the , principal oroaments. of ^he old 
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Italian gft^denft^ they are a.lmast entirdy 
baof^hed from our's : statues in some de^ 
gree still remain. Fountains have been 
dbjected to as unnatural, as forcing tvater 
itito an uijnatural direction : I must own, I 
do not feel the weight of that objection ; 
for natural je/5 d'taux^ though rare, do ex- 
ist, aftd arfe among the most surprising ex- 
hibitions of nature. Such exhibitions, when 
ittrttable, are surely proper objects of imi- 
tati6n ; and as art cannot pretend to vie 
with natare in greatness of style and exe- 
cutioft, she must try to compensate her 
w^kiiess by symmetry, varifety, aiid rich- 
ness of design ; and fountains, such as are 
still t6 bfe seen in Rome and its environs, 
may be classed with the most striking spe* 
ciiftens of art, in point of richness and bril- 
liancy of eflfect. But on the subject of 
fountains, I atti inclined to risk what may 
bfe teckonfed ft bdld position-^that near a 
W6ufeet)tt a'lkrge scale, thfe liibde bf intro^ 
ditting \fater in violeflt ttiolioti, SO far flrottt' 
being imprt)pfer, ife, of airbfh€Jts,th6 tnodfe 
in wbitJh it miay be^bne' iHlih the most ex*- 
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act propriety. A palacJc can scarcely ever 
be built close to a grand natural cascade ; 
and the imitation of such great &]ls, unless 
the general scjenery correspond 'with them, 
is the height of absurdity. Now, the imi- 
tation of water forced upwards in a column 
by a subterraneous cai^e, though one of the 
tnost marvellous and mysterious effects in 
nature, may^ in some respects, on that very 
account, be imitated with less improba-^ 
bility than a cascade ; for it might take 
place in any spot whatever, and does not 
Decessarily require accompaniments of a 
particular cfaarsvcter, which a cascade does^ 
if meant to appear natural. But, laying 
aaide these conlsiderations, and supposing 
that there were no example in natural 
scenery of water forced upwards iato the 
air^ but that human ingenuity having dis* 
Covered a power in nature capable of pro- 
dsdngliit mostbriHiaiit effects, had applied 
it to the purposes of human luxury and 
magnifiDence-^I do not see why ^maq should 
aot be idlowed to dispose of one element^ 
as of > ^another; i)f.a'<liuid» as of;.a,solidf 
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No one blames the architect for cutting 
stone into forms, of ivhich there are no 
prototypes in nature: he does not imitate 
the rude irregular shapes of the rock or 
quarry whence he takes his materials : he 
considers that highly-finished symmetrical 
buildings decorated with artificial orna* 
ments, are congenial to polished artificial 
man; jnst as huts, dens, and caverns are 
to the wild savage, whether man or beast. 
In the same manner an architect-statuary, 
a Bemini, never could have thought of in- 
quiring what were the precise forms of na« 
tural spouts of water; he knew that water 
forced into' the air, must necessarily as.- 
gume a great variety of beautiful fcwms, 
which, added to its own native clearn^s 
and brilliancy, would admirably accord 
with the forms and the colour of his statues, 
with the decorations of architecture, audi 
with every object round it ; he knew that 
he should preserve, and in »ome points in- 
crease all its characteristic beauties; its 
transparfency, its lively motion, its delicioua 
freshness, its enchanting soimd ; and add 
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to it such magical effects of light and C6^ 
lours,* as can hardly be conceived by those 
who have not seen a jet d'eau on a large 
scale, I am indeed persuaded, that had 
there been specimens of natural water- 
spouts near Rome, such as those in Iceland, 
he would not in ornamented scenes, have 
imitated those rude circumstances, what- 
ever they may be, whicl^ give them the ap- 
pearance of being natural. My reason for 
thinking so is, that there are often cascades, 
a6 well as fountains, in the old Italian gar- 
dens; and they are manifestly artificial, 
without any attempt to imitate that style 
of rudeness and irregularity; , which charac- 
terizes those, which are natural. The stones, 
indeed, of which they are composed, are 
rough ; but they bear something of the same 
relation to the rough sttnies of a natural 
•ascade and to their disposition, which the 
rustic used by architects, bears to the 
roughness and irregularity of a natural 

^ £t dans Tair s'enf]a^^nant aux feux d'un soleil pur^ 
pieuvoir ep gouttes d'or, d'emeraude, et d'azuar. 

l-cs Jardins, chant. !• ' 
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rock. It PriW hardly be said tlmt it was for 
want of proper models in nature, or tbft 
power of imkatiog them, that^such cascades 
were made, wh^a we recollect, the nearaess 
of Tivoli to Rome ; and that the age of 
Bernini, was that of Caspar, Claude, and 
Poussin. From all these considerations it 
appears to me, that in the old gardens art 
was meant to be apparent,^ and to challenge 
admiration on its own account, not under 
the disguise of nature ; that richness, effect^ 
and agreement with. the surrounding arti* 
ficial objects, w^re what the planners and 
dec(u^tai)s of t^se gardens aimed at In 
that ligb^, fountains with sculpture, are the 
most proper, as well as the most splendid 
ornaments of &uch scenery. j 

But although the full effects of fountains 
can onlj be displayed on a large scale, yet 
I belicTe that in all highly ^^^essed part% 
whatever be the scale, watei; maiy be intro^ 
duced with, more propriety, in the style of 
an upright fountain, than, perhaps, in any 
other way. It would, for instance, be ex^ 
tremely difficult in a flower-garden, to give 
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1to a stream of water the appearance of a 
ndturalrill, and yet to make it accord with 
the artificial arrangement, and highly em* 
beUished appearance ofsuch a spot. Now 
the upright fountain seems precisely suited 
to it, as it is capable of any degree of sculp^ 
tural decoration which the decorations of 
the place itself may i'equire; and likewise, 
ai» the forms m which water falls in its re- 
turn towards the ground, not only are of- 
the most beautiful kind, but have some- 
thing of regularity and symmetry: two 
qualities which, more or less, are found in 
all artificial scenes. 

' The propriety of introducing any highly 
artificial decorations, where there is nothing 
in the character of the mansion which may 
seem to warrant thirai, may perhaps be 
questioned ; for my own part, I would ra* 
ther wish that some impi«oprietieft shoold 
be risked for the sake of effiect (whera the 
mischief, if such, could be repai^red) than 
that improvements should be coD&ied ta 
the present timid iponotony. What has 
struck me in som^easc:^, «nd in «ome points 
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of view, as a fault in the general effect dt 
marble statues in gardens is their white** 
ness; but it is chiefly where there are no 
buildings, nor architectural ornaments near 
them; for, like other white objects, tbej 
make spots when placed amidst verdure 
only, whereas the colour and the substance 
of stone or stucco, by assimilating with 
that of marble, takes off from a certain 
crudeness which such statues are apt to 
give the idea of, when placed alone among 
trees and shrubs. This, however, must 
ratiier be considered as a caution, than an 
objection. 

In forming a general comparison of the 
two styles of gardening, it seems to me that 
what constitues the chief excellence of the 
old garden, is ridmess of decoration and of 
effect, and an agreement with the same 
qualities in architecture 4 its defects^ stiff* 
ness, and formality. The excellencies of 
the modem garden, are verdure, undulation 
of ground, diversity of plants, and a more 
varied and natural disposition of them than 
had hith^o been ;practised: its defects^ 
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when considered as accompanying archt- 
fecture, — a uniformity of character too near- 
ly approaching to common nature. When 
considered as improved natural scenery — 
a want of that playftil variety of outline, 
by which beautiful scenes in ijature are 
eminently distinguished. ^ 

The whole of this, in my idea, points out 
one great source of Mr. Brown^s defects. 
Symmetry is universally liked on its own 
account: formality, as such, universally 
disliked ; but we often excuse formality for 
the sake of symmetry: now, Mr. Brown 
has upon system, and in almost aH cases, 
very studiously destroyed symmetry, while 
he has in many instances preserved, and 
even increased formality. He has also 
entirely banished strait lines ; not know- 
ing, or not reflecting, that the monotony 
of strait lines is frequently productive 
of grandeur; whereas there is a meanness 
as well as sameness, in the continuation of 
regular cyrves. The terrace walk, there- 
fore, which improvers of his school would 
probably object to on account of its strait- 
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ness, had from th^t very cir<?UTOp^nce, a 
dignity, and propriety in its siti^tion, y^ry 
different from the winding grav^ w,9\k j tp: 
which it beau's the §ame jsort of r^t^on a* 
the avenue to th^ belt* 

It will very naturally h^ said> that thes© 
rich and stately architectural and sculptu-^ 
ral decorations, ^re; oply proper where the 
hou.se iitself has something of the same 
splendid appearance. This is true in » 
gre?tt measure; but though it is only in ac- 
companying grand and magpificent buildr 
ings that the Italian garden hm its full ef- 
fect, yet, as there are numberless gradati- 
ons in the style and character of buildings, 
from the palace or the ancient castle, to 
the plainest and simplest dwelling-housq, 
so, diiFerent styles of architectural, or at 
least of artificial accompaniments^ might, 
though more sparingly, be made use of in 
those lower degrees, without having our 
gardens reduced to mere -grass and shrubs. 
These near decorations in every different 

• £ssay on the Picturesque, part g^ chap. 1. 
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ttyle knA (3^tej and th6ir applicatioii^ 
ought ' certainly to be : studied by oma-^ 
mental gartletiers^ as well as the.more. dis« 
tarit pfeasuffe ground, and still more distimt 
landscapes of the place* All I pre^mne tio 
do> is to indicate what seem to me the ge- 
It/eral principles : the invention of new, and; 
the: appUcalipn : of old omamei^ts, require 
the talents :of an artist: but sl^ould the 
study of the principles of jminting become^ 
an efljsentia] part of the educatic^ of aaor^ 
namental gardener, I should pot despair, of 
seeing, them succe^s^fully applied to the 
particular objects which have b^en treated^ 
of ,in this Essay, as well as to tUose^whipIi 
^.ppiear more strictly to belong t9 the land-; 
sc^e painter. .. . ,, ,.^f 

I am, iijideed^ well con viqced , that tber^ 
is on^ way by which omamei^tal .gardejit 
ing,jii^ this confined, as well as. j.n^ thp more 
eniafged sense of.it, would make ^^ reial 
ajjd progressive .improyemept. It is, that 
landscape painters: (and |py no means thoise 
of ^the lowest ciass^ or, abiUty), should give 

VOL. II. M 
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iJmt tAbfjitmn ^ to thi^ peco^ ohinuetetf ol 
9«ch" gatdtol.} 'that thej ^otild obM&'viey 
' KiitlicMt pre^^e on either side^ whkt moa 
d«rti i&tfMWr^)^ Itove dofiej tfactrmetiti^ 
tll&it* d6lb»ts j ahd tbe eiqisfti; df them i tii»0 
tfep^«hl»tftd tiftblie the BfitHe t)l»iii!v&tk>fls #« 
^I that; bti^ ' l9«£at' done in eviity sp otnl 
#9ttlit)^,« ttjui' i^dfii^^e i them wlti^tai^ 
««l^r'>l» ftH M4y jiiittiifg fkthion d«it idf^d 
^(i6^ti6fa;:iitid 'jHfe^gitig tmly b^ tbd* $t«a« 
tei^idlr^ |)i§i^if )e^^-ri«i tlte ^fi^^i^af j^ifaKS^' 
tide of t^ b#tt tttt. That tfe^ ibidtili 

^t fa^a l^^dditeed, tthd l^dft^f ItdW f^ 
rfiit* eflfeete ^'tirfgbi be^ iniJt»t<id ih )AeW 

mented parts might be coriftfeW^ beth 

BJr'Sttdb'^tidle^, tiiaiiy iife# ii^hte Wbiiltf 
fi6' 'tMWn"6rf the ^hbl^' StibJ^, A*iif^ii^tt^ 
i'lWlinicA^ iiid' <itttiibittitf6bs WoMy^^il^- 
feg* rtiioitiedi ^otild krisi6'; btrt the ban^ bf 
afl* Intetrtioti^' is exdaaive dttachiteifli;' 'ftii 
wife ttldiitti^ri sM that abtjre all Crthbtt fe 
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m chafttdter of Mt. BtbWi Mtbdi tifinl^ 
proVement. IH^ff ft, fedfefedj « f dfy fii!^ 

ie^eff' A^kh riipeet to oti^mauty wWeh mfay 

ii% aM study and iraitiltifcm of what othfefi 
hat« dowei for fear of berti^ sW|>e6ted of 
^ratn"^ of 'mvkHi'knii Sir Jo^tfi Rc^lynOld* 
bds adiifirably pointed out thd'fiitialcy of 
this fletion, and' the tjruth of a seefisin^ pit^ 
radOxylfaAiely thatt imitatioM (of course nOt 
of a ««rvite kitidy is oftea a^ dOuree^Of ori^-' 
natity ) iwd he hds tefy Kafrpiff ftmiiiii^Si 
tl*A)S'by 6e&^^ to study thfe #brkS Of cflHi^ri;- 
aft «¥ti^ife' #edtf<ied to the pOOS=6¥f of all fliiiiii- 
tsii0\m^hiit<if his 6Wfi ^^-oVfi^. TMi' ^etftn^ 
pWil^teely th^ dhse ^?th Mf. BfoWn,- Urid 
Rrfght ^efe^My bfe oWin^ to' his it^-difd^tecT 
afifl ^ WigiMity. 

\V6i«f rty di*g\3(in6rite9 iff fj^ofir of rifeliiy 
par^d olf tU old ^tyief of ga^daMg ever ^ 
convincing, the most I could hope from 
thefti' ai present woul'd Be ^o prbauce'soine 
caution; and to assist in preserving some of 
the few rdjriains of old rilagn^cerice thatr 
still exist, by making th^ 6\frf^ B^r^y 

m2 
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to listen td a professor, whose interest it is 
to recommend total demolition.* 

TJjie owners 0f places where the old gar- 
dens haye been presenred^ may naturally 
^epl, about raised terraces, &c. nearly as 
they would about avenues ; Myiany who 
would hardly plant, might still be unwiHing 
to destroy them: What, exists^ and is mel- 
lowed and consecrated by time, and varied 
by accident, is. very different from the 
crudeness of nev work ; it requires only a 
passive, or, at ;most. an obstinate indolence, - 
to leave an old garden standing; it would 
require a v^ry active determination in a 
man ever so well convinced of its merit, to 
form a new garden,. or any part of it, after 
an exploded model. The change from up-, 
right terraces to undulating ground, is an , 
obvious improvement; it seems only to 
restore nature to its proper original state ^ 

* Besides the profit arising from total changei a, disciple 
of Mr. Brown has another motive for recommending it — 
he hardly knows where to begin, or what to set about, till 
every thing . is cleared ; for those objects which to .paint«r$ ' 
^ are indiGations> to him are obstructions. 
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before It was disturbed ; but it apj)eafs a 
great refinement, which therefore will be 
admitted with difficulty to say — that what 
is unnatumi and arMcial (particularly with 
regard to ground) should t)e doae, or left, if 
done already, in . order to produce certain 
painter-ljke ieff(?cts, that these raised. ter- 
races,^c. accord Vith the! manifest art of 
all tii^t belongs to buildirjg arid'ariphitec-- 
ture, that by contrast they give ?i greater 
relish ioT the natural cmdulations of the 
grounds in other parts, that they admit of 
more striking and varied ornaments than 
mere esarth and grass, and form %j]ust gra,-? 
dation from highly embellished-, to. simple 
nature; just as the polished lawn or grove 
does afterwards, to the wilder wopd-walks 
and pastures.* . . ; r. . 

^'hir. Brown has been celebrated for tike bold idea of 
taking down Richmond . terrace. The word toldf must 
alwa^^ be misplaced in speaking of bis works, and here as 
usual. lla(i he loosened the ground of a high^butr^* 
larly sloped bank of a river^and turned forborne time the\ 
current against it^ in order to take advants^e^ of the breaks 
and varieties which that current might ^c|bp9n,«-4t would 
kVfp h^n bQld;for then^ in opposition tiJipcK^^ 
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p^ieity n^giy ^Gip. refiqpin6)it; afl4 yet }^ 

W ^ fl^^^^ip repres^nt^tjc|n§, tl^e inQ^j; 

ijig, «^nd so far by dpyiating frqn^ ppmmpi} 
pbviou^ nature ; aj:^d by abiding wh3.t is ar? 
t^fic|^L tp ;Wlia| is s^rip^ly simple ^4 njitii? 
^^5 T^e ^ood oj ba4 effects of suclj 
ji^#.tei^jn^i ^^viations, ^nci adjlitions^. 4g^ 
P?nrt ^P^? ^^e ta^tej^udjgmpt. ^ndj?n\us 

ideaS; he would have s^e^rcbed after bold picttu'esque effects; 
|>ilt smoo^pess, vercbre^ aind a hanging leve}, were sure to 
be |UGpdair« Tdot BOt meap to disxiuss tbe nterit of tbi$ 

PfT???.^S 3^?.^^f^M^ P^?yP''. V^H to l>old9^s o(59fj^ 
iception. His successor, who proposed blowing up^ tbe 
terrace at Powis Gastle^^ had certainly more merit iu pclint 
pf bqldp^ss: I tfai({k. how^i^er^ that up(^n suclioccapi^ns 
^onie qu^alj^mg epitl^fit should be applied . ^^h as' ^lendij^ 
menddx;zaa when we consider the jdat oner^don that was 
jto have gasijejl aftf r |he burst pf gunpowper^ ^e Wigh^ wr 

i%tripu3 predecessor^ 



* Letter to Mr. ReptOD, Dar^ 78. 
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with which they are made : what is merely 
fantastic and extravagant, and done upon 
no just principle, will very justly be ne- 
glected after the fashion is past ; but gar- 
dening must not pretend to differ from all 
the other fine arts, and reject all arjtificial 
ornaments, and pride herself upon simpli- 
city alone, which (as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
well observes in speaking of painting) when 
it seems to avoid the difficulties of the art, 
is a very suspicious virtue, I do not mean 
by this the mere execution, though it is 
without comparison more difficult in the 
Italian style : the difficulties in gardening, 
as in other arts, do not he in forming the 
separate parts, in making upright termces 
and fountains, or serpentine walks, planta- 
tions, and rivers, but in producing a variety 
of compositions and effects by means of 
those parts, and in combining them, what- 
ever they may be, or however mixed, into 
one striking, and well connected whole. 
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jiected vitb Ate^iteolura and SKiildiBgis <if 
fY&fy kindf that I ^m led te make toHie 
remwl^a cm that subijeot also 2 at thfi fiiaifi^ 
titxia 1 must actcnowledge with respect t6 
^Fdtitoeture, that I have nevep made it my 
^tttdjE aa a ^parate art, ^ut only as «on- 
p6Gt§4 wi^ ^^n&xyi and th^rfifore shall 
Cihie^y confine my remarks to mshat may 
naturally hav^e^ fallea within ihas[)heFe ef 
lasiy (iwn obaervation, 

Arohiteett&ie in tawns, may bp said to be 
principal and independent ; in the country, 
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it is in some degree subordinate ^nd de-- 
peodant on the surrounding objects. This 
distinction, though not sufficient to fonn a 
separate class, oiight not to be neglected ; 
had it been attended to, so many square, 
formal, unpicturesque houses of great ex- 
pence, might not have encumbiered th6 
scenes which they were meant to adorn. I 
am not surprised, however, that the style of 
country houses should have been too indis- 
criminately taken from those of towns. All 
the fine arts have been brought to their 
gf^teit. perfection, where large bodies of 
mtfi have been settled together ; for wealth, 
^mv^Biiotij and comparison are necessary 
to tibeir growth rarid of all the arts, archi* 
Xectur^ has most strikingly embeilisbed thie 
places where it has flourished. In cities, 
therefore, the greatest number and variety 
of finished pieces of architecture^ ard^to be 
found; and it is not to bewondered at if 
tbosp houses, which in cities were with rea- 
son admired, should have been the objects 
of general, and often of indiscriminate 
imitation. '.. ^ 'vr 
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There are, however, yery obvious Teasons' 
fQr making a difFerence of character in the- 
two sorts qf buildingis. In a street?, ck a' 
square, hardly any thing but thefttiht is 
considered. Tor little else is seen; and even 
where the building is insulated, it is gene- 
rally more connected with other buildings, * 
than with what may be called landscape. 
Th^ spectator, also^ being confined to a 
few sti^tions, and those not distant, has his : 
attention entirely^ fixed on the iarchitecture, ' 
and .the architect; but in the midst of 
landscape they are both subordinate, if' 
not :to the landscape-paintetv at least, to 
the pi^iiiciples of his art« ^^ - - '^^^^ 

In a letter written on tragedy to Count 
Alfieri, by an eniinent critic, Sig. Calsabigi, 
he insists very much on the' necessity of . 
uniting the mind of the painter with that ^ 
of the poet, and that the tragic writer shiifild ^ 
he poeia^pittore; lit: fe no l^ss necessary," 
and more literally so j ^ th^t the^ aritntecf^^F 
buildings in the country should- be arS^-^ J 
tetto^ttore^ f(iar; indeed hfe c^ghl nfof^ 5nly 
t(^t(have' the laihd,' btif th^* han#'o£^t;h6- 
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pM»ter; noi tmfy to IfCf aoc(ual«te^ #itk 

mik libe praactide of tahdMfap^ pBAtStifigy 
AH' ihM belongs to :th9 . embdlliBhmtVt? ^ 
the scbiMS roimd eebotty bats^, Aas^ <^ 
late jears> beba« filorei g^nentily ^nd i^ttfdi*^ 
QMslf ittt8ti(itMl tain tikis kw^fdom^ ttfttfi iff 
aajr ' otbev i icrcflqteotiire bas slto flitet \ffttt 
great) ehoottra^ment; bwthotfd^teKS'piKM 
feiMors In^ hmfe stnAiedl tbs^ prifiei^^ of 
iMidistei^* t»i Btitig^ fkay barr e faadr bflf ' 1^ 
tle> elidcraragdinent teripai^sis^: iShme 'sdddtes/ 
(Ht op|NMtbfnt§r of coiineeUtrg. themprabti^ 
caHy wilb thesi^; <)f' ihek ,(hf» ptdCesiictoj 
When a house was p& hQ'h^ti*Mh3mwii' 
of ccnnse^ decided wkii Fe^p^ejk WiU ^tda- 
tioov the pla0feati0n^ tha& wer^ to^ ^doi^di-^ 
jjtonjf it^ the tfee^, th^t were? tofefe Ifeft 
or t^I^eQ-„dowBP^:,&6<;i the^ at^hikist the 

ilftib.ao3f QttwiPi^ hd w«8:fio'furtl 

^New^ it sdcins t(l me; tibaff^ii^ a'^pegmMih^ 
Ba^^lj ^vi^BAttf a. ho»wJ of beautiful: arohkl 
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diMtribilted moiaii^ and irkh oonv^i^rt 
ottlxs^ and kteks no-. latiMTy tbe alaktalnaEf 
41 tm m-i^iteetv tb<Higk ahvoyd higUy ntK^ 
lyj^ is< ]iai!)dUjr DGteffMir^i : A imiabia: of 
tflftinsfioftg and f»)ti0» of soth taouses) ^ di#> 

99lmmny^]itai Hhcae w^\l kave b^n 
toMjdBted^ obMrte ilMir sppetirfMMft ikii 
^•tribttti^^ atid isiiit baoietf ip iheeitinuMle 
St. eaaixaKm bsili^ cam niiike in frellsis d 
»a]l«dio. / . ; , 

1 Siili ▼erjr 1^ i^om kitetidmg by vbsiit I 

which I highly resp«&t, ^ t& »ai|)flo^ it 
iiiftM|«ea»fy } Out «h6 aott«raiyy I dis very 
aaftidiSfli n^* tAt^w^ tbat who&^tv wishes bi^ 
IWiWirtgs l«^' b^ t^ dtJcdWj^teni" t<^ Ws 
j|0id«, eAn«i(^ d6r ivithtmt att^tthRect ; biUl 
by an architect I do not roeaA * it^W 
builder, but one who has studied landscape 
as well as acchitecturey who^ is no less fond 
of it than of his own profession, and who 
fcek tfrit ^ach diflTerent sitdaiiiofl, re-cjtmy 
ji dSflteireirf ^ptwitioit d iU sm-tmf pafts: 
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In reality, this view of the i^ofessioo pointe 
Out .the use^\and greatly exalts the char^ 
racteti of an architect: it is anleasy matter 
by means of some slight chan^^ in what 
bas already bten dpne^ to avdid.. absolutes 
plagiarismvahd to make out such a design 
as may. look \<rell up6n paper ; but to unite 
with correct design, such a disposition as 
will accord, not only with the general 
character, of the scenery, but with the par^ 
ticular spot and the objects immediately 
around it, ftnd which will present from a 
number cjf points,. a variety of well com^ 
blued parts — ^requires very diflferent, and 
very swpierior abilities. . i i / 

Tb^e are many persons whp^giyejjpiaJi 
id^a of bj^auty, except perhaps thatofjieafc 
g|pne, or brick work ; and wlw ip: pfdetf 
to have as little roof a|S ppssible, byild^up 
something '^yr ,;..; ::^uA.':n:: ,u 

Sd tall, so stiff, some Lonildn house you d swWr ' 
'^ Hadcbang'd St. Jameses fori puiwkiti ^^ *^'^ '^ ^- 

Something that )ook^ as if it,hacj, 9J^9p beeji 
sqvecjzfd beitwe^u t\vo neighl)oi4j:s, a^ij^^ 
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fe^i quite naked and solitary without them. 
1 do »ot mean to argue with the builders 
pf such houses ; they are satisfied^ and their 
vame difficult neighbours aqd visitors ^0 
^Ipfie to be pitied : there are others, how-^ 
ever, who really thipk very much about 
the beauty of their house, * and not less 
ab<»it that of their place, but who see® to 
tbiqk of them separately, and to be satis* 
fi^ if both meet with separate approbation. 
But eveo in point of vanity^ any ijian J 
think must feel a wide difference between 
the reputaiioQ of halving built a yery ele- 
gant houset which makep a conspicuous 
figure in the Vitruyius Britannicus, apd the 
^kdditionsd pi^is^ so much nm)re rare q#(} 
appropriate, that the architecture, how-* 
ever beaAitiful, is but a small p^rt of jts 
Q>erit; that it is not one of those houses 
vhidi would do nearly as well pp 000 
spot as on another, but thajt.it seemed 
as if some great artist had designed botih ^ 
tlie building and the landscape, they 
so peculiarly suit, and embellish each 
othen 

TOL* II* N 
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Such union of character an4 effect Can 
never be expected to prevail, till the appli- 
cation of the principles of painting to 
whatever in any way concerns the em- 
bellishment of our places, becomes general; 
and perhaps no set of men are so likely to 
bring about such a reform in the manner 
of placing and accompanying houses, and 
thence in every branch of improvement, as 
the architetti-pittori. The education and 
habit of study among architects, are so dif- 
ferent from those of Mr. Brown and his 
school, and so much more congenial to 
painting, that I am persuaded a liberal ar- 
chitect would comply witli his own, still 
more than with an improved public taste, 
in sacrificing something ^of the little ex- 
clusive vanity of his own particular pro- 
fession, to the laudable ambition of uniting 
what never should be separated; and, far 
from removing trees, which though they 
might conceal parts of his works, gave, 
much more effect to the whole, would 
wish, and would direct, such trees to be 
planted. 
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It may be said with tnuch truth, that the 
reformation of public taste in real land-* 
scape, more immediately belongs to the 
higher landscape painters, among whom 
the higher painters of every kind may gene* 
rally be included; but there are circum-* 
stances, which are likely to prevent them 
from succeeding in a task for which they 
are so well qualified. In the first place 
they have few opportunities of giving their 
opinion, being seldom employed in im- 
proved places ; certainly not in represent- 
ing the improved parts: for there is a 
strong repugnance, of which the owners 
themselves are aware, in him who has stu- 
died Titiaq, Claude, and Poussin, and the 
style of art and -of nature that they had 
studied, to copy the clumps, the naked 
canals, and no less naked buildings of Mr. 
Brown. Besides, if they are employed at 
all^ it is after all th^ alterations have been 
made; whereas the architect frequently be- 
gins his work before, or at the same timj? 
with the iniprover. The painter also, miglft 
be suspected of sacrifiGing too much to the 
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partioular put-poses of his own* art ; a aus* 
picion which narrow-minded artists in every 
line will often justify- But the architect, 
wouM apparently be making a sacrifice of 
his own art to that of painting, though ivt 
reality he would have the sdid glory of 
combining them both, and of following the 
example of the greatest painters ; some €£ 
whom united the two professions, whife 
numbers of them displayed in their pic- 
tures the beauty and the grandeur, arising 
from a union of the two arts. 

Much of the naked solitary appearance 
of houses, is owing to the practice of totdly 
concealing, nay sometimes of burying, all 
the offices under ground, and that by way 
of giving consequence to the mansion: but 
though exceptions may arise from par- 
ticular situations and circumstances, yet, 
in general, nothing contributes so much to 
give both variety anc^ consequence to the 
principal building, as the accompaniment, 
€nd, as it were, the attendance of the infe- 
rior pferts in their different gradations. It 
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is thus, that Virgil raises th&idea of the 
chief bard, 

Musseum ante pmnes^ medium nam plurima turba 
Hone habet> atque humeris extaDtem suspick altis. 

Of this kind is the grandeur that charao 
terizes many of the ancient castks ; which 
proudly overlook the. different outworks, 
the lower towers^ the gateways, and all the 
appendages to the main building; and 
this principle, so productive of grand and 
picturesque effects, has been applied with 
•great success by Vanbrvigh to highly orna- 
mented buildings, and to Grecian architec- 
ture. The same principle (with those va- 
riations and exceptions that will naturally 
suggest themselves to artists) may be ap- 
plied to all houses. By studying the gene- 
ral masses, the groups, the accompaniments, 
and the points thqy will be seen from, those 
exterior offices, which so frequently are 
buried, if not under ground, at least be- 
hind a close plantation of Scotch firs, may 
all beconje useful in the composition ; not 
only ihi^ ^tabl^Si which o^tea i^^eed rival 
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the mansion, and divide the attention, but 
the meanest offices may be made to con- 
tribute to the character of the whole, and 
to raise, not degrade, the principal part: 
the difference of expence between good 
and bad forms, is comparatively trifling ; 
the diflference in their appearance immense. 
Another cause pf this naked appearance, 
is the change in the style of gardening. 
While the old style subsisted, the various 
architectural ornaments, the terraces, sum- 
njer'-houses, and even the walls, as varied 
by diflFerent heights and breaks, took ofT 
from the insulated look of the house. On 
that account, however stiff and formal the 
gardens themselves, the whole composition 
yras much less so than at present, when" 
from that love of extreme simplicity, a$ 
well as of smobthness and undulation, the 
pasture ground frequently comes up to the 
hall door ; so that a palace seems placed ia 
a field, while the palace itself, in point of 
effect, is a njere elevation,* 

^ The appeanmce lof one cf ih&e hoitsei has often 
^fo^i^ht IQ m^ mind that part of the stor^ of Alad4iD| 
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This bareness is still more out of character 
in the foreground of an ancient castle, or 
abbey ; yetsuch a foreground is iramediately 
made, when a building of that kind is unfor- 
tunately within the circuit of a gentleman's 
improvements. Fountain s Abbey I never 
saw, but have heard too much of the al- 
terations, which luckily were not quite 
completed : there is, however, an ancient 
castle which I have seen, since that boajsted 
improvement took place, of making it 
stand in the lawn. The lawn has so en- 
tirely subdued and degraded the building, 
that had I not known it was really an an- 
cient castle, I might have mistaken it for 

>vfaere die Genius of the lamp takes up a magnificept pa- 
lace from the place where it stood, carries it into ano^er 
region, and sets it down in the midst of a meadow. One 
might suppose that this Genius had been very busy in 
England; but though the Genius of the bare and bald is 
not so powerful in his manner of operating, or so amusing 
in his effects as that of the lamp, yet in this particular he 
rivals him ; for though he cannot take up a house from 
the midst of its decorations, and place it in a meadow, he 
has often made all decorations vanish, and a meadow appear 
in their place. 
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a modern ruin : nor at a distance would 
the real ^ize have undeceived itie ; for the 
aid foss having been filled up, and ihd 
surface levelled and staoothed to th6 tery 
foot of the building, the whole had acr 
quired a character of littleness, as well 45 
bf bareness, from the flat naked gfound 
^bout it. 

By filling up the fosses of a castle, its 
character as a castle is greatly destroyed ; 
by removing the ti*ees and brushwood, 
and levelling and smoothing the rough ir- 
i^egular grounc|, its effect to the painterj^ 
and its character as a ruin, are no less in-? 
jured. What a system of improvement 
must that be, which'' universally degftroy^ 
pharacter, and creates monotony!* 

t I lately observed the same effect produced by the 
' mme cause on natural masses of stone, in a walk pea^ 
Matlpck* The walk led towards the principal fi^turej 9, 
rock which I bad been greatly struck with froiq below, aq<^ 
was eager to get a nearer view of. Oir appfoachi^g it, | 
hardly could believe it was the same, but did not iminedH 
ately conceive the icause of iny disappointment : I ha4 
allowed for the bad eflFect, in such a scene, of a grave| 
^yalk with regular sweeps and borders ; but besides that^ 
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Paifttew not only represent trees accom- 
panying ruins, but almost in contact with 
$plendid buildings in their perfect and en* 
tire state 2 such an accompaniment adds 
etill greater variety and beauty to the most 
beautiful and varied architecture, and by 
partial concealment they can give an in- 
terest * almost to any building, however 
formal and ugly. In the pictures of Claude, 
the character of which is beauty and cheer- 
fulness, detached architecture, as far as I 
have obiServed, is seldom unaccompanied 
with trees; continued buildings (as in 
some of his sea-ports,) more frequently so : 
for be seems to have considered them in 
soine measure as views in cities, and con- 
sequently as belonging to architecture, 
leather than landscape. Poussin, who at 
one period of his life affected a severe and 

the ground had been cleared, levelled, and turfed from the 
^dge of the walk to the' fool of the rock, and round it^ bto 
fiH its holtows and recesses. Though an immiense fnass of 
stottej it hardly appealed natural ; l)Ut seemied ratlier aiif 
if had somehow b^n brought and erecteditt an enomom 
^pence in a spot, which, as far as the improvements ex- 
fen4ed^ so little suited its pharacter. 
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dry simplicity in his figures, aud a neglect 
of what have been called the meretricious 
parts of the art, from the same turn of 
mind, sometimes introduced both temples 
^nd houses of regular and perfect architec- 
ture, and totally detached and unaccom- 
panied, into his landscapes; where, from 
his judgment in placing them, they have a 
grand, though a lonely, cheerless aspect, 
and unsuited to ideas of habitation: but 
more commonly his buildings also, are 
richly blended with trees. The examples 
of naked buildings in pictures, bear indeed 
no proportion to those which are more or 
less accompanied by trees ; the exact 
reverse is true with respect to improved 
places, and this difference has so material 
an influence on the beauty and character 
of every place, that the reasons of it are 
well worth examining : but as the intro- 
duction of such accompaniments might be 
thought to arise merely from the fancy of 
paint^^s, I will first observe, that a fond- 
ness for trees near the house is not confined 
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to lovers of painting, but prevails among 
nations of very opposite characters, and as 
opposite climates. 

The Turks, it is well known, are by their 
religion forbidden . to cultivate the art of 
pointing, and have been constantly at war 
i5rith all the fine arts ; but their love of 
treje^ near thmf: houses is carried to a de^ 
gree; of passion and reverence, of which 
many singular instances have been related 
by travel lers. It may be said, that in a 
warm and dry climate, such a passion is 
not at all. surprising: the same objection, 
however; cannot be made to instances from 
Holland, where the detached houses are 
frequently half surrounded by trees, where 
the canals are regularly planted with them, 
and th^ir boughs (which at Amsterdam are 
never trimmed up,) come close to the win* 
dows. It is clear therefore that the indus- 
trious Dutchman, who employs every foot 
of the.-tefritory which with so much labour 
«hd iexpence has been rescued from the 
^djU Qo less fond of them th^n the indo<* 
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lent Turk, who inhabits a country where 
property is not endeared, nor its value en- 
hanced by security. 

Notwithstanding this instance from a 
foggy climate, I imagine the fear of damp* 
ness would be one of the principal reasons 
which the owner, or the improver woWd 
allege, for not admitting la»^e trees iri th* 
foreground of a real habitaCiOn, though the 
painter may place them near -an imaginary 
building. But the number of trees whieh 
an inhabitant of Holland, without fearx>f 
inconvenience, plants close to hiiiiouse, ii 
by no means necessary toafdcturesqine 
ccHnposition : a very few, eVen a ue^^ 
tree, may make such a break, such a 
diviskH) in the general view, as may an* 
8wer that end; and most certainly will 
not make any great addUtion to ^ 
dampness. 

A second objection which impmvers wffi 
naturally imake, is, that trees must obittuct 
the view from the windows* In regard to 
tbehr being obstnictiont^ or oonsidened ai 
«uch, that will partly depend upon the 
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Jtidgm^tr witib. wiifch i^^ »re plac5ed, aa4 
partly upon the .i>rtpr»er'fi twn qf mittd* 
Wlioever prefers^ in all cases, a mere pro* 
spect (and in that light every nnbrokeii 
riewr i^ay be looked upon) to a prospect of 
iiribich the aecompaninients had beep» or 
Bemned to have beeoy arranged by a great 
fsainter, will think every thing an obstruct 
laon, fcfaat prevents him sieeing aU that it b 
possible to see in aU. dix^ections* But he 
irbo is convinoed that painters^ from, having 
i]3M)tt studied thenv are ihe best judges of 
the cwabinations aad eSectft of visible 
objects, will only look upon that as aa 
obetruetion, which> if taken away^ would 
fi0t .mereljjr let in m^re of the view, but 
ttdmit it iQ a liappi^ manner in point oi 
eompoaxtion : and whoever has fdt the 
extreme difiecence betweesi seeing d^tant 
iibjects, as in a panorama^ without ^y 
Jforeground, and viewing them under the 
boughs^ and divided by the steois of tre^, 
with some parts half discovered through 
Jl)ie brands and foBage, will be very Joth 
to cut down an old teee whkh produces 
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such effects, and Ho less d^^sii'ous of cre- 
ating those eflfects by planting. Still, hon*^ 
e\^er, itmay be objected, that though such 
trees may greatly imprbve thei compositiqH 
from some particular windows, they may 
injure it from others: this is an objectioE 
that I wish to state fairly ahdinl its ii^ 
extent* It is certeinly very difl^enHrxt* 
accompany the best objects i^ the niost 
favoumble manner frcim one ^oiirt, without 
obstrifcting some of them from others ; and 
it is extremely natural, that a person wh<> 
is used to admife a favourite \VGbd, a dis- 
tant hiU, or a reach of a river from every 
window, should not without diflictllty pre* 
vail on himself, to hide ani^^^arft of them 
from any one of those wii^ows^ithottgh^fbr 
the sake of giving them tenfold vcffiect from 
other points. I will here suppose (wbsd: 
is very rarely, if ever, the case) each cir-* 
cumstance in the more distant >iew to :b^ 
so perfect, that there was nothing .which 
the owner would wish to conceal ; and 
that the trees he might pknt,j^would be 
lolaly for the purpose df heightening h^os^ 
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ties,' not of marking defects. Still without 
some objects in the fore-ground, this view, 
however chanmog, would be nearly the 
saiKJe from each window; whereas by means 
of trees, each window would present a 
different picture, and the charm of variety, 
though some of the variations should be 
unfavourable^ ought to be taken into the 
atccount. It is more probable, however, 
than even those windows whence the ob- 
jects would be most concealed^ might pre- 
sent certain portions of, the more distant 
view across the branches and foliagexin so 
picturesque a manner, that a lotet of point- 
ing would often be more captivated by 
them, than by a studied composition. 

I have endeavoured in all I have stated, 
to point out some of the advantages that 
are gained, by breaking with trees a uni- 
form view from a house, and to obviate 
Jiome of the objections to such a method ; 
and I have done it more fully, because the 
opposite system has strongly prevailed. I 
do not mean, however, to assert that such 
l^0iaks are always nec^sary, or expedient; 
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t!u>ugh/in my oi^n opinion, it Can telci^iir 
happen that a view will not be: impror^f 
from one, or more trees, rising boldly abovc^ 
the horizon. Where fine old trees arei^^ 
they plead their own excuse j but for 
many years Aere is a poverty in the apf 
pearance of young si«ig}e trees, thatm»y 
well discoujfage improvers fro|» pU^tlliS 
ihem, though they may cle^ly fore^^e i^ 
future effect of eaish pTant, and wi»hfQj^' 
old trees in those positiom^ That pov^y' 
may be remedied, iby mining dug c}jump» 
kr most of the places fiKed upon for single 
trae^^iand by mixing shrubs with them. 
This produ<;es an immediate mass; the 
temporary digging and the shelter, promote 
the growth of the trees intended to produce 
the effect; by degrees the shrubs may be 
removed entirely, or some left to gjroup 
wiA them, as may best suit the situktioii } 
and as they get up, the boughs may be» 
opened aftd trained, so as to admit, of 
exclude what is beyond them, just as ther 
planter thinks fit. • — ^ 

I now come, to another objection, ^J 
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tbflyt they conceal loo much ofthe ardii'- 
tectare. And here I wiU aUow, however 
dfesiroUB I may be of varying the composi- 
tion from the house, and of softening too 
open a display of ,syinmetry» that great te- 
speoi; ought .to be paid to such mrorks as 
are desieryedly ranked among the produc- 
tions of gpnius, in an art of high eonoidera^ 
t?fm fixwi the remotest antiquity. Whcur 
ever the in^provwnent «of the view would 
injure the beauty or grandeur of s^jtehworks^ 
or destroy that idiea of oonneetion ?a»ft 
symmetry, which, though veaJcd, should* 
still be preserwedi sxkch an improvement * 
would cost too dear. . But in buildiogs, 
whmo the foDlus and the heights are vari'^ 
edby mcfias of pavtillions^colonMles, kcV 
there generally afrepdaces wheire trees m^ht 
be plaiHted withgoedt advantage to theef- 
^t of S&e building, considered as pkrt of 
a picture, without JaojUry tto itas a piece ^ 
of apcbitecture; and iwai idie pldcing of 
whidk /aocompanimenyts, liie paiMcir who 
wias icdnversaot ^with ai?cIwteoti}Tfe,iutid the 
architect who^^iafl gjtudiedf paintings would? 

VOL. II. o 
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probably coincide : and this, t think, may 
more strongly point out the diflference I 
mentioned before, between the style which 
suits a town only, and that which might 
suit both town and country, A square, 
detaclied house in the country, while it re- 
quires trees to make up for the want of va- 
riety in its form, affords no indication where 
they may be placed with effect; they will 
indeed diminish the monotony, but will* 
not, as in the other case, so mix in with 
the buildings, as to seem a part of the de- 
sign of an architect-painter. 

The accompaniments of beautiful pieces 
of architecture, may in some respects, be 
compared to the dress of beautiful women. 
The addition of what is no less foreign 
to them than trees are to architecture, va- 
ries and adorns the dianns eveti of th6se, 
who, like Phryne, mi^ throw off every 
concealment, and challenge the critic eyes 
ofall Athens assembled. Men grow weary 
of unifomi peffectiooMior will any thing 
compensate the absence of every. obstacle 
t0 curiosity, and every hope of no>>elty* 
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It is ttot pt^bable, that Phryiie was igncp 
rant or neglectful^ of the charms of varifety 
and t)f partial concealment ; and if the 
most perfect forms may be rendered still: 
more attractive by what is foreign to them, 
how much more those, which have Uttle or 
tio pretensions to beauty ! How many build* 
ings have 1 seen, which, with their trees, 
attract and please every eye ! but deprive 
one of them of those accompaniments, 
what a solitary deserted object would re^ 
main ! I will not go on with the parallel, 
but I believd the effect would in both casefe 
be very similar. 

It may very naturally occur to any 
reader, and without the desire of cavilling, 
that if paintets sometime* did, and some- 
times did not accompany their building^ 
with trees ; if both they and architects, 
sometimes did, and sometiibes did not vary 
the lines, heights,and dispositions of their 
biiiidingSi the same liberty, according t0 
thfe iauthor's own principles, ought td b^ 
allowed, fo tlie imjirover. Nothing Cftft b<| 
it&tfd just ; and I *hould ^be v*ryv«aify t« 
. ^ 2 
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he «uspecM of haviiig comlw^jJae^es- 
potkm of otheniv in order to establish j^qy 
arbitrary opinions of oiy pif^n :• but ^ pby- 
tli^aA <nU8t proportion jbis rejmc^y^tOvthe 
d^eei as wdi as^to the oatur^.of thedis- 
#fi»e; an4 bareness, monotony, and want 
irf coi»n«ction> are in a high degree the 
d4$@£|se^ ci^ loodem improvemenjl. Had th^ 
opposite system, prevailed (an^ in the r^vo- 
hiticM^ to which fashion is. ^sujb^^cjt, it may 
still pr^v^U) had allb^ildi^gs of every kind 
bwn .encijrobered by tirees, or, bad they^ 
&oa^ ^ra^ for. the picturesque^ .beeq ^"^ 
tastically designed, with an endless ,divep" 
;sity of different heights ^nd. brealcs, with 
.ofkl;3]^ojeftiocu^ sep^faticms^— I sl^ 
equally J^ayie telf en mj^ argument from, the 
w:orks of emtnejit. painters .as y^ as,, of 
archi^^i fjgj^nst .iMicb a departure from 
9l^ griu^flf or, e|fgaiu:e^ and simp . 

ji.lfb^J^tijpreseryf^ ^^i^t flatness 

h^a^tilkJ^;^ t^ ]^icti)r3^s|que in V&iildi«gh « 

... « « , .. 
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th(>|e;9hs|raeteES,^g compqnndedt., w^ty^^ 

\irh^n,4;^. keep, each.;9]bui?ac^^ gepaRit^, wbj?^ 

i»%^i effect be m^a^fi to |tf d^ljjfi^' v .. , y, , , , , j> 
.tPP^ caijs«&^d;^ffect*^f.^!f»HB!lfi ^«^ 

^rg^e9i.,^^^^t^T, fT^l^os0.fppt§tipp%jtAfea>vf^i^tt 
ln?ye4 )a v^,^oft4i .^hicb.bjs; .p^f^i^t^g^^, 
<joinj>rqhen^e ,g^iu8r^d;$o t^ily PPPft^^fr 
I,h9.ye ye^ntUJpd indeed t(^'&fip^0fe.j»,,;j^vf. 
tB^H, ..andi to di^criBsiina^ th?; ^-^f^, /*^ 
^e%ot5 pf; the ^ctwesq^iip ^^ |fc«s^pj 
tbe, two other ifchainptctei;^ ; ;^tij^^^^ejr, ^J 
Ijaye!, w-.sQpje, degree:^pn)ceedj^,rui>^jbij ^ 
a^picpsj.fw it iif; a,'tw/c}ii I ^^y^p,i4i(cyijl> 
have discoy^rj?ci»Mdj>pt he firs;t |4e9rft4,^fl^ 
adojwed tihe pritic^pal .avei^ifies*. , . ,.,; . ^! 
With re^pec^^ljo jt^n^jsubl^qae ifn bujijdinga^ 
Mr,:,Burkq, yitjiQut ,e»tprjf?g i^ito. A.Wf^Ut^ 
d^taiU W » pmntfvd^ oupjiis. mj^^^t^j^rxX 
causes ; two of which are succession, and 
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uniformity. These he explains and exem- 
plifies by the appearance of the ancient hea^ 
then templet, which, he observes, were ge- 
nerally oblong forms, with a range of uni-^ 
fdjrm pillars on every side ; and he adds, that 
from the same causes, may also be derived 
the gcand ^ects of the aisles in many of 
our own Cathedrals. But although succes* 
sion and uniformity, when united to greats 
ness of dimension, are among the most ei^ 
0cient eauses of grandeur in buildings, yet 
causes oift rery opposite nature (though still 
upon one general principle) often tend to 
produce the same effects. These are, the 
accumulation of unequal, and, at least iap- 
patently, irregular fornis, and the intricacy 
Cif their disposition. The fornis and tbe 
' disposition of som^ of the old castles built 
on eminences, fuHy illustrate what I hav« 
just advanced ; the difierent outworks and 
massive gateways; towers rising behind towr 
ers : the main body perhaps rising higher 
than them aR, and on one side descending 
fn one immense solid wall quite down tq 
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the level bdow,— all impress gntn(} and aw- 
ful ideas. 

As I have in a former part made intri- 
cacy a characteristic mark of the pictm*- 
e^que, I may possibly be Reused of incon- 
sistency in ^lakipg it , abo a cause of gran- 
deur. It might be sufficient to S9,y, that 
there are other qualities common to the sp- 
blime and to the picturesque, such as rough- 
ness and abruptness^^; and that t][ierefore in- 
tricacy nought be; in/the same class. I shall 
not, however, be satisfied with that general 
defence, but shall endeavour to account in 
a more sati^fijujtory n:^anner for this seem- 
ing inconsistency. There appear to be v^ri- 
ous^ degrees and styles of intricac3\ /Ho- 
garth, as I have mentipned on a foraiei: 
occasion, in speaking of the effect of those 
waving lines which steal from the eye^ and 
lead it a kind of wanton chace, has termed 
it the beauty of intricacy, which I have eor 
deavoured to distinguish from the more sud- 
den and abrupt kind^ which belongs to the 
picturesque : X will now point out what. 
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I eo^K^^V^ thight be called ^th equ^ {AW> 
priety, the sublime ,of intricacy. •« ' 

Whe/i sitepense and imdertainty are ^rc^. 
ducedlby the ^biiipt intricacy of object* 
divei^ted of grtindeur, tli^y ai< tfi^eljr ^ucrs* 
log fo'tfcdt miAd; alwttfiteit'eifeet amply pic* 
turt^sqilev* ' ]&tit Wh^fe tfeteioWjeets' are Such 
a» are'capdWe of inspiring awe of tef«»H 
tfcett; susfjefifife atid utofcettaiiity^afe'pftWeFi 
fill causes ^ the siiblihie; tit^- itttHc^y uaay 
by -thbse irteiihs; creat^'iwj^ W^'p^ icflfects^ 
thait upiftrf mity arid sncC^ifSir' ' A»' aVe-*- 
nue'oflai^ge aiid Idfty teees, fortttnig^ a coti-* 
tinned ar<ii, toad terhanatekj by the gateway 
of a mtissite tftwer, is. a sjpeciitaeft, and ni» 
mean one, of -the grandeur iarisii^ ftpm sac^ 
cession and uniibittifcy;. (totbe bther ha^ 
many ferest -scenes ^e n^- le&s striking e»- 
^^lefe 6fthfe grandeur oi^itoWcaeyv In thie 
d\'eiitte, 611 is'siteple ^nd tttiiforib' itt thf© 
highest debtee, ahd the eye ils totally feed 
t6 tthe'^nt; to ttnfe focus. Iti the forest 
scien^, fi^ei of dil^elfetifc ^apes and siaes, 
plte«seAch dtiiier ifl huinbferlfess directions ; 

9 Essay on the Picturesque, chap. 4. 
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M*ite'©«lfer' ^i\»hi0tg; iM \r00A4 fare.jiiy»^ 
terldusly 'ieeii \mimeBtir tfa«ir trimfa and^ 
brttaich«B?Ittrtted:i of ^onei strait wjilfc 'on 
rd*el[-"trfitiout 'any ' variattSon -^h vraantaia, 
tki:^ci^^^aiv^^l<i smd iircgukr as'ithte 
tSr^e« ««cl*hicbfteiiit(ro^^sd^^ jsasi^ 
i][ii^^eailtxyf one $eieinn mass <^ foUa^ihat* 
hidbeB Ufttf^ j]My and dti' effects— ^j^teaois; of 
11^, raniiiig^lliidbia/^HGr^ 
tedtCBre: dwB&i'>shi^ athwatt tlje glades^' 
and, by ' ^iscArering ;pait of the reros^esy 
sheiiillHriridebprthe'^oom is beyond^ . Tbe 
gr^Midest erf aH -landBcapes, the Skim PictpdJ 
Martiib' ofiTitr^ is : inr Ipatt a «cene ;of rtfais ' 
|cind. The assassiqatk^ is o^^mrah^ 
nndsttto^tren,:«t iiie enttanoe of ar foiiftt ; 
^ siipeniabarair jligUt fipom a glory of: aBgefe^ 
id mixed iiv'iM^kh^the foliage aiM teauicliei 
of the treeift, ianid ^c^nceali^ part of theiii smnr*: 
mitis ; ti^^o honfetiien itt ai*ftour. Hie dne 
tttmix»g h«!»hbad back towards the^assa^ns^ 
the other poshing fonmifd, are seen at sooiq 
distane^ just eoterii^ the depth of the forest, 
and forcibly C£|ny the eye and the imagi^ 
patajon> towards its dark and intricate re* 
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6%ss^. But in this model of the suUiine 
in landscape, we see none of tho^e sin* 
gularlj curved and twisted stems and 
branches, as in the. old trees of Bloenil^rt, 
of Ruysdaly and others of the Dutch and 
Flemish schods ; nor their plajfol variety 
of bushes, scattered thickets, and catching 
lights; not even the mbre noble and ai!ii«f 
mated mildness of Salvator's stems atidi 
branches ; but the whole character of the 
picture, seems to be an exact medium be^ 
tween the savage grandeur of that sublime, 
though eccentric genius, and the sedate so- 
lemn dignity, which usually characterizes 
the landscapes of Poussin* 

The same kind of difference subsirts^^b^ 
twcen the intricacy of the plnn^les^nnd 
fret work of Gothic architi^Jclure, and that 
more broad and massive kind of the towers 
and gatewaj's of ancient castles.' Mr. Burke 
observes, that the sublime in *buiJding re- 
quires solidity, and evett massiness ; and 
in my idea, no single cause acts so power- 
fully, and can so little be dispensed with as 
massiness : but as massiness is -so neariy 
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^tied to heaviness, it is (in thifP age esptci^ 
ally) by no means a. popular qaality* j for 
in whatever regards tire iniiid Uself, or tht 
works that proceed from it, the tej)roach df 
heaviness is of all others, the least psttieh^jr 
endured: It is a reproach, however, that has 
beem made to some of the most striking 
bdildingsboth ancient iiid raddem. * Amoi^ 

' ^ Itmight be thought somewhat strained to suppeser, 
Aai the inoisr ft^bionable Htyleof writbig in waj iig8%hoidcl 
jat all iofluence tb« character of other artl;|iH se^iediii^pf 
the same general taste is apt to prevail in tbeiR all dariii|; 
the same perioH^ and a distaste for \vhatever is opposed to it. 
Voltaire Svas, without compsirisooy the most filshionable 
writer of this century ; and in addition to the chmrnis of the 
lightest and most seducing style^ be did not negle el any oc« 
oisionof insinnatii^; its e^ceHenci^. For fear bis writiiigs 
should be thought too light and superficial^ compared with 
others of a more solid and argumentative kind^ be turned 
"die keen edge of biSi wit against any appearance of that 
qnatily^ which has been so ridiculed in Vanbnigh's arcbiteo* 
ture : be called the great Dr. Clarke (it must be owned 
with some humour^ however unjustly)^' une vraie machine 
fi raiionnement ;** wd, indeed, be summed up the wboli^ 
matter in oneshort maxim^ which equally characterizes his 
p:iind and his style — '< // n'y a y'un mauvau genre; c^eei k 
ffejure ennuyeunp!* 
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4fhe vaiiojia i»]tiauit$of aadieat tem|>Ie8^aiie, 
|M(rii^ip9fih»m0A:gro^d an^c^ctas^the.bid 

|^fl^gfc.^H»ijt)3fiirrjgwfcral loafc Hflassi- 
^^,;^j%]^ Ahe jQ(4<UEa4i6 being without 
;^«,HfiW^>Wft{nrt>rR^gpP«t4 to wbat are 

of bases to those columns, and consequently 
3 £f eat^ j4egfl?erof,jigbtpess an45»|Jri«fi»t6 
itbe: ^i^K)ie$ ^tii^hi ftoii preportijoilaj^ly nitiinri'- 




jfini»hiSMiU«rjwaQfiental^^^^ I have 

j«t fOSB^ }ms from such it nutofe(» bf AMfer- 
1^' Wdtitfe, so cTand an a;pp6ai*ati(!^e: a^ Bleii- 
^eim ; a^a never Hvas the reproachjOt hpavir 
SMSs so unceasingly applied «to ^(ibyt buikU 
|ng.* 'Hcwfartlieheanrin«5S8^o^^ 

^ It woitM hardly lie iiiBfppo^sS «l^^ ihccr^mroinie^ 6f 
^Deidieffh would cverhave becttmeiiticmed afsacam]iHtai^nt 
tf> the TioUe cwtifer ; yet 1 remember Bearing m instaTic^ of 
I!. The cotiversjition Happened to turn upon the immense' 
weight that an egg would support, if pressed exactly in i 
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tuples -^ ^-tlte modem*^ palace jni^ilf'iM 
liimiai^hed, without dim&mtioh of'lijieic 
gr«od«ar, lalay b^a questbp ; foiit I belii^ ^ 
it is vOTj.cIear, that aftfef a certaia points a^ 
they gainadmcHre inJigb4^Qea3^^ 
liecome^ k^% fipajeslif , ^ Im^y ia^ej^ood- that 
ff^in^ i€!ss l3|€^itifUl.TLr; /» uo;i'ra v. 
The same|Hi^iple:SQ@«i!d lo havd^gu^od 
the highest paiiiters^H^f^p^QlTilQ ttiefhooaiati 
figure. The PK)ph€tf^«nd;^^b:of\M; An^ 
geio, Raphael, avod fx^. Bdr^c^med jofe'att 
of <a character and prppoptipa^ /I'^hicli laf 
buildings wt>iildbe called massive : Tibaldi^ 
and. alter hM3a the Coraxxi^^vd their Jd(bci« 
ple^ fonoied th^ ^tyli? upoA thpse &itH)U9 
mqdelB J and. they had a pccia4iair;!^dfd 
iMgorm) io ex$^ess that.fidiito addisi^ 
tsivepesEs of forra^ as opposed tto ^ dheaj^^ 
ness of Mairte^iw^ Pielixi Pertigiiio»:anid ii^ 
mpst all th^ eaiili^ paiftlen. ParttcttiartV£ 

U. Apersonwbo^ -. - - 

of !Niarlborougfa^ 

*' they ^ereto.twtSfenhkte df)ttl^. 
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etpAmn may indeed be prbdnciod, a» Cot 
instance the Mo$es of Paitneggiaiw), sa 
highlj, and so justly admired by the poet 
Gray ; lliat, like all his figures, is of a more 
lengfliened proportion, and the body thin- 
ner than thosi3 of the other masteis whom I 
have mentioned ; but the limbs have the 
same iulness of form in a very high degree. 
It nmst be remembered, also, that expre^' 
sion of countenance, energy of action, and 
many other circumstances will give to the 
human figure, what cannot be given to a 
building. 

But the effects of art are never so well 
illustrated, as by similar effects in nature : 
and, therefore, the best illustration of build- 
ings, is by what has most analogy to them 
—^the^ fi^rmsi aind characters of rocks ; in 
whidi it can hardly be doubted, that mas- 
stfvtKM is a mofi^t efficient cause of gran^ 
4eui:. 

• Where the summit of such massive rocks' 
IMiis iii iei parallel Iin6» and the breaks and 
projections lower down ana slightly marked^ 
bo^ the first impressicm is less strong, md 
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the eye soon becomei^ weary , for thotigh 
a natural wall of such solidity and magni- 
tude must always be a grand object, it Is 
strll a wall. 

But where certain bold projeetioiis are 
detached from the principal body of rock ; 
where in some places, they rise higher than 
the general summit, and in others, se6m a 
powerful buttress to the lower part,— the 
eye is forcibly strficfc with thie grandeur of 
^uch detached masses, and occupied with the 
variety of their form, and of their light and 
shadew. Such is the eflfect and the cha- 
racter of many of the ancient castles. 

On the other hand, it no less frequently 
h?ippens, that the lower parts of rocks are 
varied In shape^ and boldly relieved, while 
their summit describes one uniform line ; 
the projections then lose their consequence 
when seen from afar, especially in a front 
view, and the eye is more distinctly occu- 
pied with the line of tlie summit. Thii^is 
the case with many of those buildings which 
lire executed in what is called • Grecian, or 
Italian architecture : when viewed at a dis- 
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servedly than the; ^general squarenessv^od the 
$trait Jines'ofithe.roof. : , . ..,.,. 
But when in the approach to rocka^ wMj 
an unvaried summit, jou come so. near theih, 
that, the, suminit is partially cQn,<?effiiled and 
lli^e^by the projecting p3j;ts helow,— then 
the whole becopjes varied, .ye,t the, n^^es 
ape pye^erved^ Suijh i*,the.eff^t of Grecian 
arohitfceUtfe, where the .^pec^jtpr is on ,4 
levd with the base of the. lt)uil<fing, and cpn- 
fined with respect to dist^^nce.; and. th^n 
the 'Columns and porticos have theif fuW 
efFectonex)f the most noble and beautiful 
that architecture can display. 

Again, where rocks are composed., of 
erumbling, friable stone, they areirequenjtiy 
broken into detached pointed forms, witj^ 
hsk»i openings, and intricacies^ of evej^ 
kind, which may be compared to simi^r 
fonns, openings, and intricacies, in. Go/thic 
fcwald'mgs.; many of. which indeed Aey pro* 
baWy may have Suggested : su?h p?e^ aipuflf 
the «yc by their variety and sitfgulsk^iJty, bu^ 
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aretiiiictiless grand and imposing than th6^ 
of a nK)re firm and unbroken J<ind* 

Rocks of slate and shivering stofte, .which 

iinstead of being disposed in lalrge masses, 

are parted into thin layers^ however Iqfty 

ttiey may be, however their sumnaits may bis 

brdcen and varjed^ have comparatively a 

poor eflfect, fi:6hiuthe want of solidity and 

massiv^kess; Such rocks, are like castiqs 

Jtod'towdrs biiilt of rubbish and smaUs^tonea, 

'kept^ tbgethfet by the cern^nt only ; and like 

them at a distance, and under the influence' 

. pf twjlight, or of a misty atmosphere, assun(i/i 

va grandeur, which irpm ttegame cau^e they 

lose on a nearer approach. 

Lastly, there are high uniforrii banks of 
red earth, witlioiit any hollows or pirqjec- 
tions ; to which unhappily the greater p^j;t 
of the houses in this kingdom bear but too 
close a resemblance. 

From the ^ahalpg^ between the general 
effects pf rocks and .pf buildings, { , ^.w Jed 
tobelieve, that though niany.ismaU divi»Qii& 
diriiinij^h grandeur^ yet that certain markekl. 
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^msionfi, by affording i^ ejea^soaJe ef 
comparison, give a greatter consequenoe^to 
»U» whole. Tte same quantity, tiiierc&rc, * 
4tf «t0iie» torick, « apy ^ftfacr raaterifll, if 
^ditidfetd into oertaisi laorge pci^rtionsiXas^^for 
4QS<9jMce^ into around or squaure towers) will 
9i9t odfy (lie more Y&iiisd^ but appeiur fdf 
^gre^cter imagtnuide, thanicihe same quan- 
s^fOfmatenfids intone} Isiqtiare'CMw; sach 
'MiB^oftea 4ie6n^n licai6d$ of ¥f^ is railed 
iribefttfilian^ityle.^ I may tudd^tlrati of the 

* The effect of this principle struck me very, much at 
W'olhitbii^^ alioitse, which Vbr (he richness of ite omameAls 
inthe^iMr'view^^id^gkikkBr of its tuassen fitHttJefei^ 
pointy yields to few^ if noy^ mA^rkipgdani* jint it is Itilt 
^por^/rtiilciqg' w||€n contfasted with 4;be Beighhouriiq^ cas- 
tle (as it is called) of Notfinghaoi. That is a loi^, square 
hoOseolr tlie Italian style^ built ui alifgh commanding si- 
^ttHftk>ardml6Mnig^ the town. The'Ioiig unvaried Uiie4>f 
ab» iuutinit, wb Hbe dtdliuniforiaity ' of ^ yAkci^ vmu, 
wcHild not have embellished au^ ^i^ of Jandscape ; ibiit 
rsuch.abuildiog, on such faigh^r9und, and its outline al- 
ways distinctly 'opposed to me sky/gives an inipressfon of 
^^M^Mtaii A^ii. ^ ^e Ull ted-fiie lown are absokktely 
^MMitiedbyiiti f^ite itbbicttQpamti^dy low vsi&ualiou of 
f^^lb^^rp^m •?'^«*«4i!>y *^ f^ffi 1 o*,^ hc^'se, that it 
•eemi to command the wI\ole country rpund it. 

* hwd Middkton'ii within two inil«s of Nottinghan. 
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more <listant yiew^ of houses in tb^ fixiyivir 
try those ;are the most generally pleasing, 
where fccees and masses of wood inter- 
vpae, aod wh&ce consequently the ba$e if, 
not seen : now, in such views, liie porticpts 
ao^ the breaks below the summit, are olli^p. 
ii) a great degree concealed, a^ the Up# 
of ftbe roof, being the part opposed to the 
skjf IjQconpies pnncjpal ; in which cases the 
a^v^pt^ge pf towers, wd <>f ^h^tever va- 
qps vthat lin^, i)j .obyipus. 

■S^ir Jp^l^a Beyno^d&is,! belieivre, the ^xst 
wl^p' h^s dpne. justice tp th^ .ar^hitectiire pf 
Vft^bl:ugh, by sJjeAjrii^ ^hftti$ WWiOOfc » 
nj^e l^,t^c style, ivit|ip»t a^j otherol?^ 
iect than ;t^t qf siflgulari(fiy, biit:ithat be 
workjed op;th? pTincipl^ <?^ p«f»t«ig, .add 
h^ piod«qe4 ;tbe*9ppi; .p^ter-iUijB effp^ta/" 
It4?^vflry pps$iblp )y>M ,the ri4icijle)to«v» 
pn,ya|ilM'ugh> ^uildii;igs by s^ne «f:th0 
wittiest iflfin of t|»e age he jif^ in, though 
Qot 4^ ,^t judges; of artr.majiMJ jno ^tighlt ' 
$legr;?p jhave .preveRtpd h^ pffcejli^pqm ftfm 

* Sir joshitaiil^ynplcb's Thirteenth Discourse. 
»2 
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being properly attended to ; for what has 
been the subject of keen and amusing re- 
dicule, will seldom become the object -of 
study, or imitation. It appears to me that ' 
at Blenheim, Vanbrugh conceived and ex- 
efcuted a vei*y bold and difficult design ; 
that ctf uniting in one building, the beauty 
dnd magnifidence of Grecian architectu're, 
the picturesqueness of the Gothic, and the 
massive grandeur of a castle ; and that in 
spite of the many faults with which he is 
very justly reproached, he has formed, in a 
style truly his own, a well-CQmbined whole, 
a man^iofi worthy of a great prince and 
warrior. His first point seems to have been 
miissivehes*,' as the foundation of grandeur. 
Th6n^ to 'prevent that mass frona being a 
lump/he^iS made Various bold prbjectidns 
of varicjd* heights, which froin diflfertot 
points' ser*^ as foregrounds to the main 
bgild^g. i?^nd, lastly, having probdbfy been 
struck with the variety of outline against the 
sky in riiahy<70thicand other ancient build- 
ings, he has, raised on the top of that part, 
where the slanting roof begins in many 
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hduses of the Italian style, a number of de- 
corations of various characters. These, if 
not new in themselves, have at least been 
applied and combined by him in a new and 
peculiar manner; and the union of them, 
gives a surprising splendour and magnifi-. 
cence^ as well as variety, to the summit of 
that princely edifice^ There is a point on 
the opposite side of the lake, whence it is 
seen in full glory, and with its happiest ac* 
companiments. The house, the lake, and 
the rich bank of the garden, may be so 
grouped with some of the trees that stand 
near the Avater and hang over it, and so 
franaed amidst thejr stems and branches, as 
to exclude all but the choicest objects; and 
whoever catches that view towards the close 
6f the. evjening, when the sun strikes on the 
golden balls and pours his beams through 
tl^ open parts, gilding every rich and bril- 
liant ornament, will think he sees some en* 
chanted palace. But let those decorations 
be changed for the summit of any of th« 
most celebrated houses built since the time 
of Varibrugh, such as Fonthill, or Keddle- 
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stone, in which (if I may trust to my recol- 
lection, and to the designs) the edge of a 
slanting roof, with scarcely any other break 
bdt that of detached chimnies, forins the 
0Qtline against the sky— however the suq 
Plight ilhiminate such a summit, the specr 
iator would no longer think of Alcina or 
Anriida. ' 

I have already disclaimed all knowledge 
pf architecture as a science, and have pror 
fussed my intention of treating of it chiefly 
as connected with scenery: after what I 
have said QfVanbrugh,it is high]y necessary 
to renew that declaration. Few persons, J 
believe, have in any art been guilty of more 
iault9, though few, likewise, have produced 
more striking effects. As an author, and ah 
architect, he boldly set rules at defiance, 
^nd in both those characters, completely 
disregarded all purity of style; yet, hot- 
withstanding those defects, Blenheim aiid 
Castle Howard, the Provoked Wife and the 
Itelapse will probably be admired, as long 
as the English nation or language shall conr 
\\hue to exist. 
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An architect tvlio is thus i^^oui^j^ hif 
iFiolatidn of luleff, fus iiegleet of purity v^d 
elegamce^aiid his licentious mix^yfl^eof^styl^ 
and oiioameats^ certaii^ly ought j^t tali9 
held up as a nKKtel for imit9itiQu: iH^^t, qn 
.the other hand, an artist who, Iq any sypt, 
produces new and striking ftfoctafe w^l dcr 
serrea to have their causes iftveat^gatod; £9r 
he who has produced such effects (it hatdly 
matters by what means) has attained ^ gieat 
emL The study^ therefore^ jsot tb^ iitiita** 
tioa of Vanbragh's architecture^ oii^t be 
extremely serviceable to an astiAt of gepius 
and discerniment; It is true tfaa(t.Si|' J0^i!t»^ 
Aeynolds, \4^hen sp^^aking in prttisQ'of V«a^ 
brugh^ has disclaimed iny airthority oe tb#. 
€ubj«1: of architbctmre as a soienpe i \mt h^ 
authority as a painter foHP the general pwv 
tnresqne efibct of buildingSt ii inifoputttble; 
and what such a man addiired, iMight not 
rashly to be despised or xjeg^ected* He ex- 
plained upon the principles of his own art, 
what were those of the architect of Blen- 
heim; and they desenre to be still farther 
discussed. I should think it wcHild be an 
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excellent study for an architect, to make 
drawings of Blenheim,^ endeavouring to 
preserve the principle of light and shadow, 
the character of the architectural fore^ 
ground, the effect of the raised decorations 
on the roof, and the general grandeur and 
variety 6iihe whole; but trying at the satae 
time to give more lightness and purity of 
style to that whole, more elegance and con^ 
gruity to the parts; observing as he pro^ 
ceeded, how far he found it necessary to sa^ 
orifice purity, lightness, elegance, and unity 
of style, in order to preserve those effects 
which Vanbrugh has produced, Let him 
too, if he likewise understand landscape, 
substitute any fine house of the same style 
of architecture with tlxose I lately mentibur 
ed, in ^e room of Blenheim. Let him do 
it where the view first opens, at the entrance 
from Woodstock ; and also in other views, 
where the portico, and the best parts of such 

"^ |f 1 mention Blenheim sii^Ij^ it is, that I. have had 
constant opportunities of examinii^ it, which 1, onluckil;^, 
^ have not enjoyed, with respect to the no less magnificent 
iabric of Caide Howard* 
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a building would be seen to most advan-- 
tage. Let him again make the same change* 
and consider it from other points whence 
the projecting parts would be hidden, and 
only the summit seen; and I believe he 
would be convinced, that if Blenheim has 
not the purer graces of the art, it has some- 
thing, which, if there be no possibility of 
allying it with those graces, should by no 
j[neans be sacrificed to them. 

When I consider the cause whence the 
striking effect of Blenheim, in all the more 
distant views, proceeds, I cannot but re- 
flect with surprise, on the little attention that 
has been paid to the summits of houses in 
the country; even of those, of which every 
other part is expensively decorated. As in 
many of them the difference of expence was 
no object, I can only account for it from 
what I mentioned before — that the archi- 
tecture of houses in towns, has been top . 
indiscriminately followed in tlie designs of 
mansions in the country. The reason which 
I then suggested, why the forms of the 
jsumpaits are less material in town houses 
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than in thomt M^hteh arc placed in the midst 
of landscapes, was, thatinstreetsandsquare« 
they are seen from more confined spaces, 
from fewer points, and from a more uniform 
levcJ. There are situations, however, ^yheTt 
the summits of mere houses in towns, may 
be very material in the general view; is 
wheii a town happens to be placed on the 
side of a hill, where the ascent is steep, and 
the ground irregular: for, as in such cases 
the houses rise above each other with sud- 
dcji changes in their level and directicitt, 
their tops are more distinctly seen, and 
from a greater variety of diflferent points. 
In situations of that kind, were an architect 
with a paintei^s eye, to have the planning 
of the whole, he would have an opportunity 
of producing the richest eiffects, by combin- 
ing his art with that of paintinjg; by Varying 
the characters of the buildings, and parti- 
cularly of their summits, according to the 
Jflace wfech they were to occupy. ' 

* Amidst all the interesting circumstanced 
at l^voli, nothing is more striking to a pet- 
-son, who has been used to consider the dis-* 
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{k)sition and grouping of objects^ tbaeif the 
ftianrier in which the general aut|ifle of thd 
town appears to yidd arid- vary Aixor^Qg 
to 'the shape of iti^ fouridMioiaj with HOW 
and thefn a counter-acting Hn^, that gweA A 
, zest and spirit to the coftipositionv Nat^ II 
|)rojecting rock or knoll, no " coigtie df 
vantage" biit ii^ OdCttpied: the bmldingj 
advancing, bt retiring ffom ih6 eye, ac<3ondU 
ing to the nature of their situation; while 
the happy mixture of trees completes the 
whole. Much of this is probably owing to 
lucky accident, ai well as to judicious dc^ 
sign; but what if Mt. Brown, or any of hii 
followers, had been employed to lay oat 
such a town accbrding to their conceptioni 
of scenery ! what giinpowder-pldt* should 
we have had, as at Powis Castle^* not to 
procure, but to get rid of the effects of ac* 
cident, and to reduce the whole to theit 
system of monotony ! As I recollect toy ad-^ 
miration of the circumstances I have ja»t 
Wientioned at Tivoli, so I remember mjr 

* Letter to Mr. Repton. 
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disappointment the first time I approached 
Bath, notwithstanding the beauty of the 
stone with wliicb it is built, and of many of 
the parts on a nearer view. Whoever con- 
siders what are the forms of the summits, 
how little the buildings are made to yield to 
the ground, and how few trees are mixed 
with them, will account for my disappoint- 
ment, and probably lament the cause of 
it 

When a town biiilt nearly on level ground, 
is viewed at a dislsauce, the summits of the 
houses are of much less consequence ; for 
they then either disappear totally, or are so 
blended with each other that their shapes 
are scarcely distinguished. But observe 
how those buildings, which are meant tq 
have the principal effect in the general 
view of a town, are varied and adorned ; 
observe what are the objects which then 
strike our eyes either in real cities, or in 
those with which the fertile imagination of 
pointers has enriched their landscapes ; 
towers, domes, columns, open arches, clus- 
ters of pillars with all their finished orna- 
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ineflts ; or else Ihfe inore pointed f6tth& off 
Oothic splendour and magtiificeDcey such 
as we often view ^m m reality j «nd as 
-they strike the imagination in^ Milton's 
glowing description of 



-Some repmmM metropolis^ 



With glittermg spires ancT pinnacles udoniM, 
Which now the rising ivtn gilds urith bis beams. 

What a different aspect woiild a city pr^r 

^sent, in which all the Ijuil/dings \j:ere nearly 

of the same height^ and roofs and, chimni^es 

the most conspicuous plpjjecta! such, ho\^- 

ever, is the appearance of a number of ex- 

. pensive houses in the country. Yet, in my 

opinion, a mansion with its offices, as bei^ 

a mass of building independent of all others, 

the highest parts of which are not eclipsed 

by the superior height and magnitude of 

-other edifices, but are conspicuous from all 

parts, has very httle relation in its gener^i 

character to a house in a city ; it should 

rather be considered in point of effect, .and 

whep viewed at sptne distance^ as a zsJiole 
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«ty. w4^ <ii^ sr^jao^ -circumstojiccis.; Jyn 
whkki though the ^uH^mits of tljie geft^atf 
jBa»fQf hcwfies ar4 negtect^4, thp^e of the 
lij^esV, amd coBa«qu^ntljyr thie most conspi- 
cuous buildiiigS) have always a lull share of 
the architect's attention. f 

In walking about Blenheim, Tlxave been 
repeatedlyi&truck wi^^the excellence of the 
principle displayed by Vanbrugh in all that 
Tcgftrds ' fhe sumtnit, whatever objections 
may bemadeito many of the parts in detail. 
Wiicrever 4he smallest portion of it was to 
be seen, ^nd frqdn whatever quartOT, whe- 
Uier between, or above trees, the grandeur, 
richness, and variety of it never failed iip 
jnake a strong impression, and to suggest 
tome how insipid -a bit of slated roof and a 
detached chitoney, would have been ki the 
same^iew. It certainly appears to be tbe 
most obvious of aU reflections, that £ts the 
kigfae&t part of an object is .the tnosiseen, 
in till the more distant views, the form 
of it, where such views dften present them* 
sdves, should be cftrefully studied ; but 
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look: at tour^ houMSybiobd you ' would ^mp- 
posie tba£ itvfadd ised^om oicc^n^ to the 
iMiild6rs> «r tlifitfit mm ?<H>eidered by them 
us a. matter (^ little consequenGe. , Oa this 

soa frc^rOQe, whom Siwift has reprpsquted 
as au axchitecty notoiily without lecture 
butiwsthoQttfadfugfat.* 
'■: '^ixforagfafs aiw im deei^ratingt^^ 
mitof BleidffiiiD, wa» 'id )produceTickne8s 
and vMiety, and still ^ to >pre8erve tfaeridea 
df massiis^eniiss- ; and^^vAiere an a;rtist df :ge^ 
niu5 has any point sw^uglyiiD vie w^andpitr^ - 
lines 'it with enthusiasm^ he will j^enefailly 
go beyondtbetimrk : what he dpes produce, 
*0^eifer, will not have that woTOt of f^ 
Insipidity* ^e enthusiasm of Michael A&«- 
^o,whi^h^ sa often produced theigrand^ 
^t and most striking ^attitudes, at idlbcr 
times led him to itwist the 'human Agate\isk^ 
-tO'SUoh -singular and capnoiouB fmws^jm 
bcHtler on caficatura: and initheosaoiB 
iimnner¥anbru^9by:pnfBuing^c^«)ifUi^ 

* Van's^ius, without though o^ lectare^'' ' 
it htq;eljrttml^l to arcUtfCttfrt. • •* -^'-^ •* 
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ideas, may have, made some of the pstrts^ 
especiaHy in the summit, moil3 broketi ot 
mdte massive than ipiias necessary for the 
pufpbse he intended : but his defects should 
be corrected, like those of Michaei Angek>, 
by a Raphael in architecture^ not by a 
Carlo Marat ; and even then^ thougk the 
style would be purer, and albdgethesc mdra 
eXieellent,it might lose something of ^original 
character ; and ;&f that, perhaps, iisepara* 
bie mixture of .c^cdlencies.and blemishest 
Mrhicb somfetin^s appear to belong; to^e^ch 
other, and to stirehgthen the general eflfect. 
One of the grea):e8t difficulties .with re^ 
spect to the summits of our Iv?ua^s,^?ertftinly 
arisies from the chimnie^jfifiiiph ithoug^ 
not very generally attend^^.io ip pojjnt: of 
i^utward fornu very materiaUy. affoqt Xha 
outline of all houses from the highest tQ i^li^ 
lowest. . In our northern cliiuaite ea^ry 
liouse on a large scale must hs^ve.a nun^ 
ber x>f chimnies ; and in order to a»swel* 
the^ purpose, for which they are made, they 
must be. higher than the ^eperal level of the 
summit : if^ tbgij^qj^ jv^t^r said on 
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the subject ot summits be jusi; th^i ^ppcpi"- 
luace and efkn^t qip fihimtiies ?|^Bijo]t be. ft .^ 
matter of indi^r^iet 'J^^; QOtUnp qfip^ 
building; qai»t depepd upo^ thpfopa;, .pi[9f 
portion^ aj^ di^tribwtippiof tJ^. priacipf^i 
masses: ip poiat of, size, chimniea.caunojtf 
cotoe und^ that description, b^tjthey niay/ 
in soij[^ degree, on account , of tiaefir situa^; 
tiiqp ; l^r ^eans of >vhich thqy, are J^eni% 
selves vary .CQnf5pipuous,andwbenyiei>vpd at^ 
somedidtance, have a great influQQce on th^ 
outline of whatever part is . immediately- 
\tnder them» When^ for it^stance, in the: 
pear view of a housie» you have admired tl^e, 
portico ivithit$cdusln3, the rich capitals, 
mouldings^ and. cornices, the.<bftlu8trad^r 
thatsurrounds the top, the statues, urti9#; 
and vases with wJbich it is^ adorned:— «houldf 
3^ou retire from It ten paces further, andt 
then look back, yott inay, peihaps^ see sev©^: 
ral square unomamented funnels, some^^ 
times with burthen pots upon them, peeping 
over tiie whole boildiog, mixing themselves- 
wiUi all the rich ornaments, and occupying > 
the highest station? . jr 
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n ceMot Be de^ed^ Ho^ev^)-, tM« 'thei^ 
h iid= sfight difficulty In tlife ^V!fi^age!Mefit ^f 
duiieiiiieft In btiildin^ <df pii^ architdctdire; 
With bespeak Id tMr size, if ^ejr be tiiftd^ 
l^e ehttujih tbb^'dine pnhd^ ikUa^ie^^ 
tJfey Idae ii*At idrt df congrtiity Wbifcli de- 
scends 6a \he pr6))drtion of ioiy dli^ct t6 its 
itiie : and c? iliey be ^ouped t6ge^l9^ irr^-^ 
jgtOaii)^ fi>r the 'sake of jjfictQreifi|ii&' effect,' 
tlieir V^end ajgain&t tife j^r^Metry ^^ j^ 
i^MJ^ilj^ in arc^itectufe : jlet, swd^'stl^fi 
fll^ke nOtties as ire generally see, pluc^* 
ift kiearly e(|u»l di8t!iwcei»iyom>«&)Bti otl^, 
h^Me a poor utf codJiflf^eted ap^tdneei 

iQh tliiese poiutt Ii«Ue dir no iasiittanseedin. 
be gft&ndd tram pic^ifes; I do'aot ^^eebllect^ 
ftt least ' in titose of tbe fairer scinmh, t6 
liaT^ seeil^ any example if dnmnaes £»* 
tinctly msde out^ wbote the^buildakgifaad 
aoy piotenfioik to ar<^tcctut&l b^anty.nt 
grandeur. 

Ltttfe. more assistaaee can be gained from 
aomie of the niost af^ioVed' nvHters 6n ar- 
c1iit«($ure. Palladia, for examfd^ it totaUy 
filent with regard to the'fornl tad effisbt t)£ 
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>9iimnies on the outside of'lrtnl^s. ^SdHtiei^ 
iiowefver, though of less ht^ authority, hatfe 
'givfen (iesigns for ifhietn in sucfti -Bfirts, as 'flfey 
judged woiild have more ofvariefty,t3€fautff, 
"i(i-'^fan(deut,tha» 'Aicfefe ifitdmrnon usejsuch 
^stiirrets, 'obelisks, urns, cohimtis, Vases, &c. 

'rtxiere is 'al'trays idangfer in rtfnning couir- 
•ter to idieas ctf iitilrty and^ongruify, "anditt 
geiierai to a^l such associatiotts ; yet when 
byitrfctly Confining yourself t6 'cu^totosrfy 
%i:tii khd teize, to tfee exact limits df iififKty, 
"dhS'to What exchfeivelly regafdst'he objedt 
^feelf,ybu aestrbjjr itsliniofn 1\fith the iites8*«9, 
lihe^cfecoratibiib.'Sfnd high fiiii^ihg oiTthe 
tftlier'j)a¥fe-i^thfer6l tliink th6 ttt&te 'nktr&ir 
*aiia pa5ftid'Conghrity,'9h6uldigiVe^Mie Hb 
ohb 'dF a Irigber said more i^f^rtant fin- 
hxirt. . 

'Mihikl^ Hhe ^iSHt^ftit ^hap^ ^Jiat *fft*fe 
1j«4tti^t?plied tb <aiitthies,'lhttr64s hoite md<fe 
Itt^dMsirfblfe frdttiits Striking ineonginaH^ 
'than tht^t c^ a 'colttinli ; for thfe cfy^e always 
ttfes'6flfei!ce,Whcfn'a'forrti,Which-jl^iadbfedi 
'liBied tb siBfe atppropriated'to pfarticiilaf 'ptrr- 
pojes iand liituitiotis, 'is placed in k iM'd 

q2 
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tion, and applied to a purpose of a very op- 
posite nature. Turrets, we have been used 
to see on the tops of houses, and never as 
supports to any thing above them; their 
form is pleasing in itself, and the circum- 
stance of their being hollow is in their 
favour ; whereas the usual solidity of co- 
lumns is against them. Urns and vases, 
as being highly ornamentalf seem well 
adapted to finished buildings on a small 
'scale; but in what manner, and in what 
cases, the diflTerent methods of improv*- 
ing the appearaiice of chimnies may be 
applied, must be left to the judicious archi^ 
tect ; whom I always suppose to be one 
who adds to the knowledge of his own art a 
4ove for that of painting, and an acquaint- 
ance with its principles. Such an artist, I 
tliii;ik, would be of opinion, that one of the 
first points in a building is the general, put- 
line; and that in counJ;ry houses the outline 
of the summit is not the least principal : 
that whatever will ^entially improve that 
outline, can hardly be purchased by too 
great 'a sacrifice ; and that whatever tends 
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to deform and disgrace it^ cannot be too 
carefully avoided. 

As the great defect of chimnies in gene- 
ral, is that of being meagre and detached, 
every methed of correcting that defect by 
means of pleasing, yet not incongruous 
forms, deserves the attention of an architect. 
I have sometimes seen in Italian architecture^ 
chimnies connected together by arches ; and 
in many of the old mansions of Gothic and of 
mixed architecture, two or three chimnies 
are joined together in one cluster, with open- 
ings between them, but connected at top : 
sometimes they are on the same line ; at 
other times turned to different points; fre- 
quently they are embellished with rich cor- 
nices, with spiral ribs, and other decora- 
tions. These old clustering chimnies, in 
addition to their other merits, have that of 
not assuming any other character; and al- 
though the same style will not suit the purer 
character of Grecian architecture, yet many 
of the circumstances on which the pictu- 
resque effect of such chimnies depends, are 
not unworthy of notice ; from their union 
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they present a large mass, which^ho^ftve^ 
js lightened by meaqs of the opejiiqgs ; apit 
is often varied, by the parts of which it is 
composed being turnecl to different as|^fc1fs v 
f^hey are likewise well conpeeted, and are 
£ormed intp groups; they have agrea.t]pIayof 
light and shadow; and their enrichipents 
accord with the decore^ied $tyl^ Qf t^ie main 
1i;iuildingf Vanbrugh has made great i?5e 
of those circmnstaoces at Bl^nh^m,^ but he 
has indulged himself in bis. favourite pro*: 
pensity to the tgp of hi^ bsntj and, ^ it \^ 
pbsprved by an eroio wt writer op architec- 
ture/ has converted his chimnie§ into cas-» 
ties. He certainly had something gigantic 
iij his t^m of mind, and loved to pile PelioQ 
upon Psija; Ij^is castle Jike cfoimnies appear 
too va^tapdponderousevQn for his buildin^^^ 

|)ut in tl^ distant vjqws,. wlneje, tl^eir Fapt 

pf congrvdty is not apparent, they hav^ a 
very riel? ancj grand effect, TOie perfftctfp^ 
pf the art, is to give grs^denx and effect^ 
without heaviness, pr liQentipii^ess of stylf ; 
but if I werp obliged to determine between 
insipid cppgruity^ and joppn^mity vU^\ 
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i prpducef gmiidMdstrikin s|iould 

not hesjtate in preferring the latter. 

A|l that the architect cau dp^istodisguise* 
^f h^ cs^iinot new mqdpl t^ie fppiis of his 
pl^ipini.e^ ; they must exist, and must occupjf < 
a cpji^picttpus station : painters indeed, in 
representing ai^y splendid edifices^ usually 
t^J^e the liberty of omitting them altoge* 
the^r ; a li])^rty which in some respects w^ 
may je^rejt thfJir having takeoi as ^f they 
had |.houg[it therosjelves obliged to make 
out the form distinctly, they pypbabl^ 
^ave contrivefj tp T^fike it hftrmpnize with 
tl^e :fest qf ti^e structure, and would have 
a|roi4e4 ypry ^^eful hint» tp *the architect, 
^t thppgh on tl}a|;p5^|:ticjilar point we can 
gain U|:ti(e or pqthjpg froni picti;res,yet for 
^ Q^pr^ (pvj^^ finfj outlines of sun^. 
mits, and for thaj^ ^P^^^ ^f enricljment 

&# 4|y?l^}^y ]^ }¥l^ f^^9^ accprdi 
with pupty and ebgance, we must have 

F^ftURt 19 J^^ ^'fBTliS'Of the gfiea^ It^ 
Xv^ ipof^t^^fif ?^p)l;>^« for th§ e^pl^^ni^ 
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witti trees and scenery : such effects afc 
likewise displayed in many of the magnifi- 
cent villas in Italy, and in other countries 
where our taste for laying every thing open 
has not prevailed. Those who have no 
opportunity of exaniining the real build- 
ings, may yet, from the numerous represen- 
tations of them, and from the various archi- 
tectural inventions and, combinations dis- 
played in the works of painters, find exam- 
ples of a number of different gradations, 
from the most splendid and varied summits, 
to the flat roof with the plain unadorned 
parapet : all ^f them have their distinct 
characters of ^andeur, of variety, of rich- 
ness, of elegance, or of simplicity ; from 
which the judicious architect, and the ju* 
dicious painter, will select what suits the 
idea they mean to impress. 

I have nientioned the flat roof with the 
simple parapet,as between that, sttd tile ter- 
race walk under the i&tne drbanis^nces^ 
there is a very close afBtiity; both of th6m ad- 
inittirigof enrichments and variations, nearly 
in the same ^yle. The same comparison, 
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also, which has been drawn between the rais- 
ed terrace with its parapet, and a gravel 
walk with the ground sloping from it, 
may, with equal propriety, be made be- 
tween the flat summit of a house, whether 
plain or decorated, and the sloping roof.* 
The Summit of a house may,'indeed, from' 
many points, be considered as an elevated 
architectural fore-ground, where objects, 
though distant from the eye, are strongly 
marked from their situation and character; 
and the same causes which produce grati« 
deur and variety in the terrace below the 
eye, will produce them above it : but the 
resemblance will be more apparent, if we 
suppose the spectator to be on a height, so 
that thesummit really becomesa fore-ground 
below the eye to the more distant pbjects. 
Whatever is sloping, has, generally Speak- 
ing, less of grandeur, than what is abrupt 
or perpendicular; what has a thin edge, 
'than what is broad and projecting ; #hat 
is slight and fragile, than what is strotig gtttd 



* Essay on the Decoraliool; JLc 
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massive ; and the ed^p of t^e sloping roof, 
and that pf the gravel ^all^^ are also ^like 
i|icapable of repelying decor^tipns. 

Mr. Burke, whp has givpn us hi? ideas of 
wh^t constitutes the grand in buildings^ha? 
jjot entered into particulars! with respect to 
the beautiful in objects of that class; but has 
|eft us to collect its causes, a^ wqll as its dis^ 
tipctionf)ro]n the sublime in similar objects, 
from tl^e general tenpr of bis Essaj'. T\)p 
principles which he ha? there laid c^Pl^'J 
kr^ SO jff^^ and are sq happily explained 
^»flip^fprpp4^ Jfhftt thpjf may rp^^i|y be ap- 
plip4 ^9 buiWiji^s, ^ ^0 ^U Pth^r pbjpct^ ; 
ihp^gh w\^ cqft^^in e5cppt:ions and roodf^ 
^ca|;ipps, w)»iph arise frqro thp p^j^^irp of 
f^rf^tecturf . T^P p)¥^% ^W^^ W^Yii^ 
l\v^^^ \]^ heft^ty affiiifihY^ sp pp\\^^^^T 
aj|;ic^ll]^ ^^jnired, aiid 9P ifigfji^pu^ly spt 

fs# fey HRg^rth f ?n4 si?^9e ^m ^^llx 

qj^d^f^d ^nd Ul|istr^t^d \)y Uh Bufjcq. 

▼erg^ of ridiouie^ and seldom keeps totally \nthm it. Mj 
father was very ^ucb.acquaip|ed with biin||i|2d i remember 
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A^tQXip per^Q4i|tf^ ^rql^iteqts. tibtrov^ghpui 
lliurppe, were extrerp^ely fon4;,of wayi?ig 
line?. I recqll^gt waftj: PMb^i? edifice? ^ 
^oj?ji^ aT)4 at l^fti^ea jp Ij^a^ atgrle^ the fi^lsQ 
t^te of whicl^ s|^ucjc ipf\e §t thcf time ; fox \\ 
^ obyious, tj^^af; tl^ fir^t psii^ple in all ar^ 
chjitectupe, ^batevet its style, must Ije tlje 
^ppearanp^, ^$ well ^ the reality offinxxr 
•ess an4 stability ; aiifd whatever gives ^i^ 
idea of a false or uncertain bearing, coptr^-^ 
diets that firptpriticipK On tb^rt ^C9p>;pit, 
twisted CQlumii9 have v^ry ju^tiy bcjen ol^-r 
jet^led i^; and thq^gh 9«in^ ^f thp gre^t€f$ 
^B^ters^ md m>t ctnJy tfeq^e w^ftse fttjj^, !^ 

paiqtiBg ha9 b^n di^tng^is^^i ?? t?i^ xj^ 
Sf^penta) style, bn% eve^ ^l^p pai»tej-8 qf tl^e 

his telling me, that one day Hogarth, talking |o him with 
gcfat eanvsUiess on his fiivouMte si%jecl, titeitqdi th§t ftf 
O^t^Qroufi^ly pp«8^juie4 ^i^ dif tru<^ i4^ pF t^e tiffe^^ 
beanjty, cpv|ld do any thing 119 .an Jin^ceful noaiyier • *^ i 
" myself," added he, " from my perfect k'now^dg^ of it, 
^ should not hesitate in what ihanner I should pnaM ittiy 
iftihti«49 ik^psi^eif msa¥^^'' • ''9^ h^jfffgisAk'f^ 

f^ ri^icj^lgjisly {i\f kwarj^ P??^^ ^ ^W Pi^^^^'^ 
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Roman school hav e introduced them into 
their pictures, yet they have rarely been 
toiployed in the more massy parts of real 
buildings. But on the other hand, where 
the principle I mentioned is not affected, 
waving lines of every varied and playful 
form have constantly been made use of, 
and constitute the chief beauty of some of 
the most ornamental and highly finished 
parts. 

Natural objects are chiefly made up of 
different gradations of waving lines ; and 
straight Jinesbeingrare,and proceedingmore 
frequently from design than from accident, 
have in them an unnatural, or at least an 
artificial appearance. The reverse is true 
with respect to architecture : straight lines 
belong to its very essence; and any attempt 
to avoid them, must in general appear un« 
s^tiaral, or affected. Itscurvesalso are regu- 
lar aad: uniform ; and those waving linesjand 
their easy, ' but perpetually varying devia^ 
tions which give such a charm to other ob- 
jects, must chiefly be confined to the less 
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esfieAtial parte. AU tl]^>indief^ ha? h0k 
^o genemUy. imdersjtpod; and fodlowe^V'ia 
practke, thatlsh^LihjtAf^/^e dwelt ^upou 
itev^i soloagas I have, but f^r the sake 
of pointiiig dut. thb. re^^n, why one^princ^ 
pai icatise of llie beaiitifVit caotiot t£lk6 |]j«ce 
in the genial : Sottas pf J^wlditga; and 
why angles, nvhi€h:oertaiiily die not beautir 
ful separately: ccsisidered, must p^rpetuaAfy 
occur. Stilly fam^eveiv among the? jDojote es- 
sential parts of architecture ytthflse are the 
most beautifbl^, whidk eithw fiirm an easy 
ci!We, or, from' their tound and poh&hed 
surface insensibly steal firom i^ eye, and 
thereby approach Im^'t heaiiy ix> the efiect 
^f the waving lines /;^ sodi as columns, 
arches, domes, &cJ ; i > '' ' ; 

No building is itfot^ g^r^My admired 
ibr its beauty,' tiban what is ; usually called 
*he temple df the Sybfl at Tivdi: let us 
consider then how faar It possesses the qoa^ 
lities ofbc^aiity as tbey are teci^ittilated by 
Mr. Burkeforthe purposed comparing them 
with those of thesublime* ^'Iiithisc(Hiq>avison, 
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feoikmt^^ ^r M^aiilMf^jecM &i«li^t in thsir 

k itiseiuriftify; lliegrea^ ib iasny inskitioe» 
4dt«8^ib^ V^IM: 1ifl6,^nrd: When, it nhnriales, 
xMwtt «pnlqei '& <slvQfiig dsviatioii : iseati^ 
•riioiid 4be>Ii^t'dnd.cU#este; thli.|^attmg^ 

Utics^in ^irtnllii|^ %I&c& it "ap^ii^tii^ .frbn the 
^eibtMitlMfarbf >Mr;i Sbrke's linquky 4ibat 
lie ^had tcbiMy <ni)t;Aral«bjtei!te-4B tiewv-&r« 

isny-oflier aitifidol objcictii ; 1 rtteti^ev %oWf 
;ever, that the temple I ha^eju^tmeutioned 
hMtA:wtdiy .«f th^ ftyalities oi^riftied to 
hdHviy iiiMA)» pfl^ictilftr,piin<^pi^ of acc)ui> 
tectefe'Mf'ffl^oWi |t(is<;oiHparativ^8inaJll$ 
^t is, tacapuxA , \villi the greater nui^|}ef 
t>f feumitot templest eapepially \i^. those 
prhichbikreaoy.pitetensioiistogmiidew. "H 
19 elKttltr, f^fi'^l&re^e fhunstheoghtluie, 
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OfPcduftie be less att^alr t^ihha^quai^ hnM' 
»i»g,ifcie !ri4o^ttiSiJalf<MifebPaAciCTit1« 
then ft^ii% sut^oiihae^' By k^hkahbk M iU 
s^ine eircurftr '^^c^6ir, mA dilM^m mm 
the main Hkidfy ft Mi a i'Siiakife-Ble k^^^aii^ 
s^kje df ^gh3aaiei9, uMli^S^' ^^^elfe^, aal 

6t))^d^ fb tfii&f is i^arihA^ir* ^>^ ^^bfti'i 
]^att Ati>tt«^ QUSlite^&iid feire^tahcev 
of tii^Uty ha?e> sleM kti bfii^et Viii Ihe i^ 
tmi in it^ ^fe^e^i: i<i!i>t|!ei&t^ '^Sfk ; Wt ^k 
IWaiit^'df tffii Ma- ^teffifte VdoW il8w *^ 
lost h&d it b^hl^mlt #¥tH^6iie t^^V^^' 
difi^^r aiid ^^r^v ^d \M tli6 wfableri^en 
«6 highly fii^liedi^tii&:^in&ie^^l6U^ 
of JBtiatlch lii^!^z«^?»fei^'ff«^d.' ft'wai 
btfilt i!»deed,as^ ifeVele&riit'fltfin itni^ti"i:h(^ 
rity I iMjkik i^miW a 'r«Wr'^ ahd-aaig^ 
1^6^ of tee douft tiry, Whith I may VeiitiliTre 
to sfa|jr ihrist have ttriieh frbih tnbtit^s *bF 
ikitkT6ii\ktt6t md eiBo«(8ny,'Siot iAf ciioitsk^' 
for 1 aiiA "^ry stfre SKt ilo lyfer^ofa tdio Itf- 
tferiddd tcwbuild iueh a yfaipM, iafad M &' 
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rough dingy stone at equal distances, would 
dioose the latter for beauty, Avh$.tever h<i 
might do for the sake of exact, imitation. 
In speajcing of the^ beauty of this temple I 
pf course hsL\e supposed it to be in ite per- 
fect state, and every thing to have corres- 
ponded with th^ beauty of its general form. 
Its actual state suggests many .rel9ections> 
on the effect; of parti9j[ ruin «uid decay j I 
shall, however, oi\]y add for the pr^esent,, 
that as a further prqof of ite beauty, Claude 
has repeated it mupb more fjpquently in 
. his landscapes than any other buildii^g/ 

With regarji tp the beauty arising from^ 
8tipopthne3s in the surface, and softness ia 
the colour of buildings, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a picture which J have cited in 
som<B<measure on the same account in a for- 
mer part ; I mean the seaport of Claude 
that did belong to Mr. Lock. - 1 do so be- 
cause it is not only one of the best painted 
pictures of that studious observer of what is 
beautiful in art and in nature, but also one 
,of the best preserved: and consequently. 
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the^blours remaio nearly m thfj^i; origi{^ 
purity. The form of the buUdinip in tUat 
picture, though greatly to be admired for 
a mixture of beauty and graip^ieur, ar? xpt 
what I am now speaJcing of, but. thp effefi^ 
of their smoothness^ and of the len4f'?)^6$9 
of their hue; and this $oft tewier hue is par- 
ticularly app^'ent in themoife di«t«wat build- 
iQg> to which the cool morning v^pour^ so 
wonderfuUy. expressed by^^he painte^^ adds^ 
a still greater softne^s^ I could wish ^t 
amy person who w^ PecoU^El^i pr <?»n a^gawji 
eicainine the picture^ wpnl4.,refljBC.t^on tibe 
peculiar beauty (in it§ strictest s^/^) which 
arises from the even surfaci?, and salver pu^ 
rity'of tint in that furthest building, fircHB 
the soft hajse of the atmosphere, and the 
^prial perspqctive j*oduced \>y the unjon of 
th^? ^circu^^^nc^, which, wi^th4>ut any 
fafeie indigtiftp^nes^, or pnc^r^inty of ^u^ 

i^iVm4^ i^lt ifljtp the distance. AVhen tb|s 

ufticm, ^,*ji^/clji^r^|Br it gives to the pip- 

.t^rca liayijB fliadj^.thjeiriull ipjpffeMiQni l^t 

J^m^m^^:^m ^ItferatioatQ tak^plf^; 
roL. II. jt ' 
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nnmdfy that in both the buildings the prew^ 
sent sur&ce should be changed, for the ap^ 
pearance of a rough dark-coloured atone. 
I believe there can be no doubt, supposing 
the saitie forms to remain, how mitch their 
beauty would be diminished, though theiv 
grandeur might possibly be increased. But 
let him proceed still farther, and take away 
in idea the other circumstances of beauty, 
which in Grecian architecture, are always 
in some degree mixed with those of gran- 
deur; and which may account for thai air 
of elegant, which prevails even in the most 
majestic among them. Let all the buildings ' 
in the picture have bulk and massiveness, 
and so disposed, as to impress the fullest, 
and most awful ideas of those qualities : 
but on the other hand let them be with* 
out lightness and airiness, or any of those 
highly finished ornaments, which give such 
-gjcB€t 1x> the buildings as they now stand; 
then, if the universal fading of mankind 
would pronounce, that to deprive objects 
of the qualities which Mr. Burke has as- 
ugned to beauty, would make then\ cease 
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td be beaiiti^Ul^ ttfid 4f the substituting o£ 
tliose which he has assigned to the sublimet 
Would give them that character and no 
Dther-~theii the distincition he has mad6$ is 
founded in ttuth and nature* 

T|;iis leads me to C6nsider^ whether by 
rendering such buildings picturesque, we 
should not equally destroy their beauty. 
For the purpose of this inquiry, I could 
wish that any person who was desirous of 
attending to the subject^ and who hadt>e'» 
fore him the print of the sea«-port I haTi^ 
been mentioning^ would reflect on acixcum* 
stance which I have not dweltiipoh in the 
distinction between the beiiiitiful and the 
sublime — that of symmetry. I wish hitb 
tp observe, how the continuity, succession^ 
and correspondence of the lines and parts^ 
make the eye glide easily from one to the 
other. Firsts kthimattaid to the unbroken 
si^ccession of the columns in the round 
portico, and that of the cornice and the 
balustrade on the tap o^it ; then the syin* 
aetry of the two square ttttci* i» theftff- 
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:thest bttiklihg, and &e eS^t of t^t M^jssh 
nehy tn <iieir perspecttrie gwdatipn ;^m 
iikeime trf all the liiabs,i its?* they-^q' off in 
thejsawe dii»Jtioio tow^cdtth^ iQigty.iK)rir 
2on.* When he has gradaally ccmsj4ei:eid 
iuid fixed in hi^ 4»ittd the.;w)i9lq^ ^nginge- 
neptv contiimity, aad dep0nd»ncft .of one 
part upon anotbear, let Jvim wdd^r^j €0Q- 
xeive tlv> whole brokea and disturbed, 
Wbero <tibe cjpe ncMv '^^^llo^s the willing 
cdlnmns of tfae pqrti^, and finds ^.39np^ 
line Goataimed m the tiosmm, 9B^ tAufi^ 
a^m in the ja^hittts^it mlghP ^mt f^n^^n- 
•jwjnwected grtwp ofpiUiMESk t^ith p^i^j^^the 
jpfttabi^tHre m^ bali^tie» fagjsiftiflgi . ti|cn 
a sudden ^reakr «9d, jtbe|)>othff|r n^i|^e4 

. * I am^here speaking of symmetry^ »ot merely as an object 
of thennderstandiugjt but also as itaSects ^e ieYise, by Ae 
ease ^di^^M^ifkyi^-wfaicirdte ey^ti»lt6«» €^Ofpedpomdtat 
ffiM^ : VhA tiuufe iB8tiitttiflM4»Hm9pQn^(^the.frfi4fr 
lh«l'ft«*tt;? Wt ite^.flWWS tajfte to>e K>iift griiicj^ 
.cimse oftJiediffiBceace oJf charactej^i>etw^pn the Grecian 
and the Qothic a^chitectjires : the syn^metry of the Tprmec 
is'obVfoa^si^iftUtliilli^ e6nceM'^fej^«*tt^ 
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bits ^f: ji>eii^dbga['jde€»jred aJld ferinfajsefl; rj 
^t^ np*b^p^#vtp;p€>^ag,wh*tri*teialdfbeim^ 

to^lj^ flefep iflfethe eiFtlcle steteofi^iidw ifuiiaj 
I- si?ppttsfc it te be HieHo\dedi bjif ^jiiiidpand 
^^rned ,^s asisal^by iifte pakiit^ivi^lt nan j 

jifM iabs^pt aad piclrOT^sque.: ^ ^Nd otan 'can 
be ; «i<^m r^c^y ♦^ «ickjMmlfcdge • the lobapiTs 
of l:rfiiidlngs m stiKJb*a state ; yeJfcsliH I will 
afiSt^ catD^43uB same title smt bot^ istates of 
tli^sfi btiiMibgB? eanthi^^hiicii^'i^ 
edlwilftiitkeAnHst studied atteBtioib tbxthe 
areaai^oid^iiHtjaaii irarmonrjr of itsf "paBti, to 
4b« (i)Mtica and eidecution^of ilsicHmaiDeiaisi, 
iriiii)iriQl6qtia% beaiitifuU or retain tlii^atoe 
' ^^«IWt4r,. whciu^^alh tlm«e cffcaimteDwaes 
which the architect intended as beauties, 
are mutifeted ahtf d«fikt^ ? ^ 
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' It may be objected, that, according to 
what I have said in a fcmner part upon the 
principle of insensibletransitions,* a build- 
ing in rain, is often mor^ strictly beautiful 
liian it was when entire, as the lines must 
then have been more distinct and hard ; 
for it is clear 4Jhat the ivy, shrubs and ve- 
getation, which usually accompany old 
ruins, render their lines mote soft and melt« 
ing into each other. This is an objection 
which ought to be fairiy met, and fu}]y an-* 
sw^[ied ; for the principle applies univer- 
sally. But whence does this softness, whence 
do these insensible transitions arise ? from 
vegetation ; and there cannot be any com- 
parison between vegetation, and brick or 
stone, in point of softness of effect. - The 
comparison ought to be made between en- 
tire buildings, and buildings when broken 
and shattered; the other circumstances are 
hardly less foreign to a building, than the 
foliage of an over-hanging tree which might 
happen to grow near it. Jt is tme that there 
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uKi vegetable productions in a manner bt* 
longing to old walls, such ^as moi&ses, &o. 
the tints of which are extremely soft, as wtJU 
as their general appearance; and,* on that 
account, -they may seem to, have just pre^ 
tensions to beauty. But as they annound* 
something of age, decay, and abaridonmeoti 
the rtiiiKi, frorri tbfev powerful and extensive 
influence of rtmt principlq, ic^lkd ass^cior 
tfon (^ideasyk unwilling togiye^ them 9^ii^ 
tle^ which, asr I; co<M:i^ive,iniplieS;th#* fresh- 
ness of youth ; <>r, at kctst, a state of high 
and perfect preservation. 

Before I proceed any further ou this su,b« 
ject, I will offer a few remarks on the abover 
mentioned principle of association. Ail ex^ 
tern^l objects affect us in two different ways,; 
by the impression they make on the senses, 
and by the reflections they suggest to the 
mind. These two tnodes^ though very dis- 
tinct in their operations, often unite in [pro* 
ducing one effept; the reflections of the 
mind^ either stjeingthening^ weakening, or 
giving a. new direp^ioja to the impresisiQii re- 
ceived by the eye. In a piece of natural 
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ed or extensive, a yroodf ^ rivets ora distaot 
itimr^ evtepy ey«is itime ox leiM; pleased, with 
».happy comlmyation: of forms, colours, 
Itgl^ti^ anA «»iiadows ^ but, ta^tber with 
these^odser considerktians proeeedmg from 
iihe mind oalj, are often imperceptifaiy 
hiB&dtd ; in most of -whicb^' utility has. a 
^ncipal share, . The .djfffbreqrt qualities 
%ix^ me^ of treeg • ; the ^ 9i$?afttagB8 of a ri'^ 
^er to^ tx»mta«ttjfe, W agHcufture, or maiiu* 
^.ciures; the lofcal g^0^*phy ^abi history 
of an extensive pi^pfec*, are ill oonsiicferBtr 
4f(Mi8 totally distinct^ ^oin "the fcense^f^see^ 
wg, and from the combJn^ons ^whicli* »^ 
ii^ct it ; yet they bate a fcnbiv^, and m 
fi»any cases a very strong infltifetece on ite 
'pleasTa}:es; IVoiri' the force of tbis-associa^ 
tlbtf, ^ places tof gfeat telibbrily are viewed 
irri^ mWch riw dcK^, ' than these which 
Hre little k»owni thotightjf^ual, or greater 
bfeftutyjand, I believe, it^^uld^be dJfBciiH 
^r «t man oi pofitk^al^ «othii$ia<»^»^ ^o^ j^Mfe 
between w b0?i«*ifu) sc^fi* ift 
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5(»ne ofoscore district^ and one in : tht oii 
sic legions <ifiCirbecfc,c i.^ . 

' ^ Where hot a* tadantoinf lieahps it* htaS «irtmjg.^ 

If this be tru< 
characters o 
resque, the c 
fepett to art 
iJrJdtlctiofis < 
which there 
uriderstkh^ii 
of a building 
oh symmetr 
whati« forei 
not supply 1 
beauty, and I 
though by sti 
character wi 
ih^y be fbrtj 
Claude*s pict 
their suddeii, 
guised by ve; 
marks of viol 
tance, are^ ii 
pjoint' of oui 
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ols^ts, but notasipieces of architectaf^ j 
they are beautiful as. to 4iiefr general tint, 
and light md sba4o\v;,.b|it npt in, regard to 
sjnametry and design, for they are mut^ar 
ted and irregular ; still, however, from the 
reasons I have mentioned, the ruins in 
Claude's picture^, are in perfect unison 
with that select idea of bea.uty* which he 
sought after. , . ..,.;?, 

But, besides the spftnp^isjand play of out: 
line that they receive froiii yeg^tatipfl^ his 
ruips have another claip to the charac|:er 
which, so prevails in his landscapes. I have 
before observed, tbat buildings of Grecian 
architecture, even where th^r^reyailiflg 
character is grandeur, have ^yo^ ^P \ai^ ^f 
elegance mixed with it ;. sp,^ liK^wj^e, wh^jgt 
they become picturesque from being in rnin, 
the character of beavf ty siill lingers :^bout 
their forms and their ornaments, howp.ver 
disfigured ; a circumstance which very es^ 
sentially distinguishes them from the mins 
of castles, and mere massive buildings. 
This may account for th* very few exaiu* 
pies in Claude^s pictures of ruins totally 
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withotit ornament, and wfth tfccir brc^ea 
parts strongly marked. Two instances oc* 
cur to me in the Liber Veritatis ; the first, -"' 
of a shattered castle on a rock, in one of 
the only two sea-storms of his painting ?^ 
the second, of a singular soft of hovel in the 
TemptatiQtas of St. Anthony; and botii 
these exceptions, more strongly prove the 
motive of his general choice, and of these 
^vieltions fiom' it, than if they had not ex^ 
-isted. Another circumstance is, that he 
taJpdy painted ruins in the immediate fore^ 
ground ; petfect architecture continuaHy : 
which seems t6 imply, that in l^is opini<m 
what was broken and abrupt, should npt, in 
thestyie of scenery which he represented, be 
brought too near the eye, but kept at such 
a distance, that the whole might in a great 
degree be blended together. Thisleadsmeto 
another consideration, namely, that as al- 
most all the pict^^es of Claude, represent 
Mornings and Evenings of the mildest kiiid, 
the lights and shadows are such as take off 
firpin 5)J1 harshness, and give to every thing 
anair of ^pftness and repose; both of them 
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quftlities Tsery .dxtfehsnt .fnonr titose .o^itbe 
pktunsqiMv irbich disfatftncb ttt^dmAt^^, 
SBdldeep shadow.' • , .J ■■'■■ i-. . . • s 
^; It is not a itttie oemaifcatile* f^tatt'of tlte 
two-rmost celefaraited of >9aem/ d^KO/kcap^ 

^at^ wild, ibil>beD, tpictaroficpm JK^twe, 
sht>i>)d.k«.v«;hanUj anjr.of^dbcb^^foiiil^i^ 
irhkh;are^Qwniii,to htimfjf^ pic^axr^tfrn* 
and that Uloothitr^wJlose attoittioo Mir^ 
that ie soft, engagifiigft aod Jbf^an^ul l^^at- 
199^ proverbi^lvsbovildtC^^iiatHii^y^ly^yt 
t)<ift,ff$w fMctuf«& vidiJDM.t tM99* r As :th^ 

.v^hjch thojf.iinteif^d ;t!0 pr<)d«<i^ a^d the 
•iQe&QS. of prodttciqgf^m, it mjyy be u;^ 
ful to inquiry, >?h^Uer ttuE^ did Dotfirof^ee^ 
iipov priacipjl/9>witi: this seeming, ^^datioa 
fjKHfk it. I kavjc^jne^Qaark^, CO. ^: formfir 
part,*, in the ca?<? of two etoififtut f)ainteis 
of figvu%^ how much an exclusive aftefitiqfi 
to what is. strictly tx^autifoj, wiU^f^J^j^- 
ivards roqnotony ; itis.Qotle^ trtjp'imlaj)^ 

. «i , .•* 

• Essay on the Picturesque, dwp. S^'n^aftfieliw** 
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fcape* Ciau(k» pT&b«fl)b7k:Wft8; sensible of 
\H8v aod pmst have f^lt Ijbat ^y con6iiing 
i^ifittself chiefly t<> .moming* aad ev^iing 
liigiktfi he preolufkd himself Ironi ft.numriber 
if^efffsis^t Qf a stDgulsi- «iQd. striking; kiod ; 
1»^,^hi6h ^ not accord, with . his ooocept 
lion* of hesa^y; . it was thierefore.vpy m- 
tural, that. tor. account otC: this voivntarjr 
excUiffiiaa, he. slioctki seels >fer every t ariety 
which wdttld accord :wi(tb 9Qch coneeptioo»; 
ftod nothing could aaxswer hi» purpose so 
well, a& the ruins, he saw around him. They 
exhibit great diversity of form, and they 
}mH^ give and' recal ideas of beauty and 
mtigpificence} and he fbund Uiat» by keep> 
lug thetn m the secoi^d grooiid, h^ mixing 
th«iQ with foliage, and. surrounding them 
!n^ith his .fttiAotiph^ire and -mild light and 
shadow, th^ir >particul9ir abruptness, woutd 
vftnji^j.tih^r general variety only reopi^in*; 
, , (^^par, 4be sival aq4 ,c<Htten)porai;y .^ 
Cia^ide, Uke him lived at Rome j and, be 
w^g.gave &ucii okasterl^jf re^resenti^ioos J9f 
^.4jiai;,'if ;b[rok?n i« jg^owod, m braiMjl^^' 
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lar effects in ruins ; but if I may be alloired 
to conjecture why he did not repretent^ 
what seems so congenial to his own c^«« 
racter, and that of the scenes be painted^ 
I should say, that it was precisely that very 
passion, and strong predilection for similar 
effects in natural objects, which prevented 
him. Examine his pictures and prints with 
that idea: observe hisdegant,but unbroken 
and uncMnamented buildings, and see how 
happilyand unaffectedly they are contrasted 
with his broken ground and wild thickets, 
and all th^ play of his foliage. 

One great use of buildings in landscape, 
which he seems to have felt very strongly, 
is that of a resting place to the eye, on 
which it may fix and dwell, and find relief 
from the intricacy, the indistinctness, and 
the monotony of mere earth and vegetation* 
On that account, where there is much in«^ 
tricacy in the forms and dispositions of 
trees, foliage, and ground, should it be con^ 
tinned in the buildings also, the eye would 
want a necessary rehef. In Claude, there 
is little abruptness in the parts, and a f6» 
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^ral repose is diffused over the whole ; and 
therefore, broken buildings, such as he se- 
lected, form the degree of contrast he had 
occasion for. In Caspar, the general land- 
scape is broken and intricate, but the build^ 
^ngs which he has chosen, give to the eye a 
firn> and solid resting place ; and it may be 
observed also, that strait lines and angles, 
besides their being necessary to the appear- 
ance of uprightness and stability in burld. 
iogs, are also of use in detaching them from 
ihe surrounding objects, and ia contrasting 
them with the playful forms of vegetation ; 
and, therefore, if buUdings could be made 
to look, and to be equally firm without 
them, the result of the whole would bemuch 
less pleasing* 

As buildings in their various styles, are 
Tcoufessedly among the most striking oroa« 
nients of landscape, it appears almost in- 
. credible that there should he; a landscape 
.painter, and one of the highest class, who 
seldom painted any buildings whatsoever ; 
yet, I believe, that wa^ the casewith Salva- 
tpr Rosa. In l^i? Jjandscapes^ fe^ traces 
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of architecture appear, or even of hutfiaa 
habitation. He seems to hare thought otif 
puiiy efforts, unworthy of being allied with 
those vast piles of stone, the savage gran-^ 
dettr of which his pencil alone has ttuly 
exhibited ; and that the dens and caverns 
which they afford, were tlie proper dwelU 
ings for the savage rkce, whom he has 
placed amidst such iacenes; 'But, beside* 
these reasons, drawn from the pif>etry of hi* 
art, he mi^t hav6 bad others^ nK)re imme- 
diately drawn from the ai^t itself, which teay 
help to cMifirm my conjecture!*, with -respect 
to Claude and Caspar. It is obvibtis that 
any buildiagof Gfecian architecture, either 
entire, or ruined, would have been btit of 
character in such scenes ; cottages^: and 
hovels, hoAvever picturesque, too ifleau'and 
^miiliar : ruined oastles and io wi^rs ap^w&at 
to be the buildings most analb^btis ; ha\ 
the same reasons that possiblylntf ucedGas^- 
pat to avbid raiiKi, would act tritb ddubfe 
force upon S. Rosa: " It is; hHw^eff; Vet^ 
cmaiir; ttiat thk same foucK t^llf ch S(/pmt- 
erfUDy chajf^ptenzed^^ solii mas^eii ni^ 
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the btbfcen fragments of rocks, Mrould no 
less forcibly have marked thosis of ruins i 
and we might expect, from a general idea 
of his ^yle, that they would form a distin-^ 
gtdshed part of many of his pictures i as 
they do not, and as his rejectioii of thetn^' 
and almost of buildings altogether from his 
landscapes, could not arise from ignorance 
of their forms, or from inability to represent 
them, it must have been founded upon prin- 
ciple; and the reasonings and feeUngs of 
such a mind as his in all that respects hisf 
own art, are well worth attending to.* 

Having mentioned what seem to me thq 
inost characteristic marks of the graiid, and, 

* These remarks must be confined to those pictures 
nvhere the landscape is principal and die scenery such 
as he usually painte^^ wild and rom^iitic^ In^lbe ht^ 
incus piaure at Lord Townsend*^/ there is a column^ 
^ith fragments of architectural drnamenis ; for tl^e subject, 
if it be Marius amidst the ruins of Carthage> required such 
an accoi^pantment* In one or two of his etchings^ ther^ are 
a4a0|l^ ^f architecture introduced with equal prdpriety j| 
^nd instead of his broken treesj they are accompanied with 
cypre^ds. * All these instances prove that he (jlid not yvork 
tarpi-K:iS^y;.litft on scJttledprkdples* >. ""' ' ' 

VOt. II. » 
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the beautiiful ia buildings ; and hoxiug of» 
fered some reasons, why the U3e, and the 
neglect of those buildings which are generaUj 
allowed to be picturesque, should in Qiany^ 
pictures be so contrary to what we might ex- 
pect from the general style^ and from the 
turn of mind of those who painted them, I 
shall now offer some remarks on the cha- 
racter of, the picturesque as it more or less 
prevails in different kinds of buildings 
viewed under different circumstances. I 
shall also nqention the hints which archi-f 
tects appear to have takeu from irregular 
additions to buildings, and the advautages^ 
which possibly might result with respect to 
dieir art, tfere the plan and form of Bouses 
sometinae9 tp be guided by the pictuu^efiqiie 
dispoatioii t>f theireesj^and of the bthtef ob- 
jects bjr which tliey wbiild i>e: acicbiilpkniedi 
i havp sl^e^rn in an early part of niy fir$> 
p8§^> Uow ti?fte and dec^y convert » bea*i- 
' tiful buikiiiig into a picturesque mm^ mid 
by what process the change is opera!tfe(?t. 
That the character of every buililirig must 
be essenlially changed by, .4«;ay,;iS;jr^ 
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apparent ; and, likewise, that tlie alteration 
must be in proportion as the original cba-^ 
ract6r or design is obliterated by that decay t 
a building, however, does not iminfediately 
change its original character, but parte with 
it by degrees; and seldom, perhaps, loses it 
eftitiraly . It will probably be acknowledged, 
that a beautiful building is in itis most beau^ 
tiful $tate, when tlie colunajjs are in every 
part round and smooth, the ornaments en^ 
tire, and the whole design of the artist in 
eve^ part complete. If thi* be grttnted^ 
^n from the first moment that the snu)oth« 
ness, the sy/nnaetry, the design of such » 
building suffers any injury, it is manilest 
that its beauty is thereby dioiinjshed : an4 
it may be observed, that thwe is a state of 
injury and decay, in which we only perceive 
and lament the diminution of beauty, witbf- 
out being consoled for it by any oilier jcba^* 
Tarter. In proportion as the injury in- 
creases, in proportion astbe^nbellishra^tlty 
that bdoi^g to arciutectufe, the pc^isfe ^f it# 
coUiwms, the hj^y finished execwtidn of iJ» 
capitals efidmo^y^Hg?^ it9 wm and ^Utitft^ 

s S 
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are changed £ot what may be called the em- 
bellishments of ruins, for incrustations and 
treather staitis, and for the various plants 
that spring from, or climb over the walls — 
the character of the picturesque prevails^ 
over that of the beautiful ; and at length, 
perhaps, all smoothness, all symmeWy, all 
trace of design are totally gone. But there 
ihay still remain an object which attracts 
notice; Has it then no character when that 
of beauty is depairted ? is it ugly ? is it in- 
sipid ? is it merely curious ? Ask the pain- 
ter, or the picturesque travellelr; they never 
abandon a ruin to the mere aptiquary, till 
none but an* antiquary would observe it. 
Whatever then has strong attractions as a 
visible object, must have a character ; and 
that which has strong attractions for the 
painter, and yet is neither grand nor beau- 
tiful, is justly called picturesque. 
- Take again a building, the sole character 
of which is grandeur. 'Oii that, the changes 
are less sensible than on the delicate quali^ 
ties of beauty ; but wheft^ the walls begin to 
lose their firmness^ and in parts to tatter; 
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when large cracks andbreacheiJ appear, th*!: 
species of architectural grandevn, which is 
cjerived from one of its greatest s6urces--r 
solidity, is diminished in proportion. . It is 
long, however, before the picturesque prer 
vails over that original grandeur : from th? 
first approaches of decay, they are indeed 
in some degree niixed and combioed with 
each other ; but the ruins of Agrigentunfi 
and Seliuus will testify, that though be2).uty 
in buildings may be destroyed by time an4 
decay, grandeur resists their power; and 
by a singular agreement, these most solid 
bodies, resemble what MiltoQ says of imma- 
terial substance, and , 

Cannot but by annihilating die. 

The chaste and noble style of Grecian 
architecture, does not admit of a number of 
sudden breaks and variations of form, or of 
enrichments over a large part of the surfac^; 
it therefore never displays a marked pictu- 
resque charsi^cter, till in ruin. But Gothic 
buildingsare full of breaks and divisions, and ^ 
the parts highly ^joid profusely enriched : 
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tbe c6rrt$potidtnce b6tW6^ the p&tt» being 
also mucb less obvious than in Grecian ar- 
chitecture, the whole ha& often an appa* 
rent irregularity, and frcmi these circum- 
Btacces many Gothic structures, even in 
their entire and perfect stat^', display a 
marked picturesque charactCT, That cha- 
racter, however, cannot but be enereased 
by decay : abruptness and irregularity ai'e 
two of its principal sources, and conse* 
quently every building must be more pic* 
turesque in a ruinousstate, than it was when 
entire ; for, in a perfect habitable building, 
however abruptly and irregularly the lines 
of the walls and roofs may cross each other, 
yet each break which decay occasions in 
them, at once encreases both their irregu- 
larity and their abruptness, 

Of all ruins, those of the ancient Greek 
and Roman buildings are on many accounts 
the most interesting : in no other buildings 
are the rival qualities of grandeur and 
beauty so happily united ;^nd to that union 
i» added the prejudice in favour of their 
]iijgh antiquity, and of their beibg tW pro* 
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Auctions of* two pei^le, renowned for every 
art gtnd accomplishnient, that can raise or 
adorn our nature, 

Next to them, and in some points of ^de\r 
to us still more interesting^ are the ruins 
of aBbeys and castles. I have named 
them together, though nothing can be more 
strongly contrasted than their two characr 
ters. The abbey, bqilt in some sequestered 
spot, and surrounded by woods, anriounces 
religious cahii and security^! Iti sanctity, 
even in those early times of turbulence, but 
]ik<^ise of superstition, was thought a suffix 
cient safeguard ; and its structure, though 
solid and massive, seems dei^glied for oma^ 
tnent^not for defence. All the minute and 
detached decc^rationsofits outsrde,the pin^ 
baole^, the open- work, the highland spacious 
i^rindows divided 'into smal compartments 
by the lightest partitions, and enriched with 
iatt the refiqemqnts of Gothic sculpture, w^re 
,itt^p,dapted to defy hpstile attacks. 

In the castley* every thing proclaims sus- 
picious de6ance ; the security pf strength 
and ^cficautiQn. A commandoigy qt »t leasl; 
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jtnimcommanded situation; high solid walls 
and towens; the draw-bridge, the portcullis; 
few apertures, and tliose small ; no breaks 
noir projections that would interfere with 
strength and solidity. The ruins of these 
once magnificent edifices, are the pride and 
boast of this island : we may well be proud 
t>f them; not merely in a pipturesque point 
of view : we may glory that the abodes of 
tyranny and superstition are in ruin. . 
, In the third degree are old mansionrhoiises 
in their various styles: few, however, of 
those, which have been long uninhabited, 
have stood the shock of time like castles and 
abbeys ; not having been protected like 
them, either by their own solidity, or by the 
religious veneration of mankind , But some 
of these old mansions, that are wlyin* 
^tate of neglect, not of ruinous decay^ ac- 
companied by their walled terraces, by their 
summer-houses covered with ivy, and mixed 
with wild vegetation, have the most pic- 
turesque effect. Where any of thpa are 
sufficiently preserved to be capable of being 
repaired, and are intended to be made ha* 
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bi table, too much caution cannot be used 
in clearing away those disguises and intri- 
cacies, which the hand of time has slowly 
created, . lest with those acoonipaniments^ 
theirancient and venerable character should 
be destroyed. 

Last of all are thediferent cott;ages,mills> 
outhouses, and hovds ; many of which are 
in their entire state extremely pictucesque, 
and almost all becotae so in decay. 

The most picturesque habitable buildings^ 
are old castles which were originally form* 
ed for defence as well as habitation : they 
in general consist of towers of diffisrent 
heights, and of various outworks and pro^ 
jections ; particularly where the abruptness 
and irrregularity of the ground, has in a 
manner forced the architect to adopt the 
same irregularity in the shapes and heights 
of his building. It is not improbable that 
many of those old castles owe the extreme 
picturesqueness of their appearance, to their 
having been built at diflferent times, just as 
occasion required ; for by those means, as we 
well. know, a number of common houses 
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hetome pictur^ue, the 4iepflrate parte of 
which have nothing of that chfu?actef . Why 
ape they so ? Because they are built of ta- 
Roiis heights^ in vawousf directions, and be- 
cause those vwiatidns are sudden and irre- 
gular. Architects, like painters, (or to $peak 
more justly, like men of genius and obser- 
vation in every art,) have in many cases 
taken advantage of the effects of accident, 
and have converted the mere shifts of men 
\fho went the nearest way to worfc^ itito 
lourcesbf beauty and; decoration. ' An tr-t 
reguiar room, for. ins*ance^ detached from 
the foody of the hous^^ with a low covered 
passage to it, may have g^ven to architects 
the idea of pavillions, connected with the 
house by arcades, or colonnades; but in the 
use which they have made of these acci» 
disnts, tliey have proceeded according to 
the genius of their own art. That of paints 
ing admits, and often delights in iir^^la-^ 
rity : ardntecture, though, like otiiar arts^ 
it studies variety, yet it must in i^eneml 
consider that variety as subject tosyiometry, 
especially in buildings <m » large soale> and 
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dsrtcntatiotisljr displayed, but still to be 
traced thuough the \^hole design. In traos* 
ferting something of the variety and pictu-. 
resque effect df irregular buildings ta re- 
gttlar architecture, the architect proceed«^ 
no further than the buildings themselves: 
imt the painter, from having observed the 
^ect of trees among the irregular parts of 
old lio^tiises, may, in his pictures, have been 
induced tt> add them in coiyespcHidcnt situ- 
a;tion8 to regular pieces of architecture, 
though lie may not have seen them so plac- 
ed in reality. The mere architect woukt 
"hot place them there ; but it is froni the 
joint labours of the two artists, that the im- 
proper ttiust form hihiself* 

Sotne-of the ttiost striking and varied 
conp<>i^tiont, both in painting and in na>- 
tune, are tbosfe where the more distaiit view 
is seen between the stems, and across and 
under brancl>es of large trees; and whene 
scmrn of those trees, are yerj near tli« 
eje. Rit where trees are so disposed, a 
house wil^ a *egidar extended IroBt could 
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vith many of the trees, the greatest part oi, 
guch well composed pictures. Now, if the 
owner of such a spot,, instead of making a 
regular front and sides, were to insist upon , 
having many. of the windows turned to- 
wards those points where the objects were 
most happily arranged, the architect would 
be forced into the invention of a number pf 
picturesque forms and combinations^ which 
otherwise might never have occurred to him; 
and would be obliged to do what so seldoni 
has been done — ^accommodate his building 
to the scenery, not make that give way to 
his building. 

Maoy are the advantages, both in re- 
spect to the outside and the insi^, th^ 
might result from such a method. ^ In re- 
gard to the first, it is scarcely possible that 
a building fcumed on such a plan, and so 
accompanied, should not be an ornament 
to the landscape, from whatever point it 
might be viewed. Then the blank spaces 
th?it would be left where the aspect sud- 
denly chwaged (which by the admirers of 
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strict regularity ^ould be thought incurable 
blemishes) might, by means of trees and 
shrubs, or of climbing plants trained about 
wood or stone Avork, be transformed into 
beauties ; which, at the same time thattiiey 
were interesting in the detail, would very 
essentially contribute to the rich eflfect of 
the whole. : . 

, . I am well convinced, that such a dispo* 
siMoabf the outside would suggest to an 
artist of genius, no less varied and pictu- 
resque effects within ; and that the ar- 
rangement of the rooms, would oftentim^t 
be at least as convenient as in a more uni- 
form plan. I am^ likewise, convinced, that 
a house of that kind would not be admired 
by men.of a picturesque taste only ; for I 
have had occasion to observe that men of 
a different turn are often struck with a 
certain appearance of irregularity in the 
distribution of a house, and in the shapes 
pf the rooms; and even to conceive ,an 
idea of comfort from it. , With respect 
to the improyejment of tlie view, there can 
be no doubt i. and,: wh(2tte^ver cpn^tutes 
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a good fore-ground to the view frem Ao 
housctwill^geoerallj speaking, hare equally 
a good effect from w^ry other point. In- 
finite are the ways, even in an absolute fiat, 
of varying by means of trees and planta^^ 
tions, the characters of the fore-ground, of 
the middle plan, and of the two sides $^» 
likewise of connecting them with eaclt other 
and with the remoter distance in such a. 
manner, that nothing may look bald and va« 
cant^ and that the buildings may from most^ 
points, be combined with other objects. 
But where a professed layer-out of gro^nd^ 
has the planning of the whole, his first poin< 
is to display the mansion, and to make ft 
long extent of grass in front. Fdr that 
purpose he clears the middle part, or leaves 
it quite open, while the sides are eitbe* 
planted with clumps, or with close planta-^ 
tions, which, going off in regular sweeps 
from Hie hou4e,make a formal border round 
the lavn ; so thai the building may be 
viewed from every part of it Avith little 
or no interruption. It seems as if the 
^ord of Command* given :bySata;Ti ta his 
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the hall door of each place^:— ♦ 

Vanguard, to right and Idl, the front unfold A 

Thei'e is one class of building of a very 
distinct character froni any of th96e alree^dy 
n3eQU<Hied, which fey no means <ieserves to 
remain unnoticed-^-tliat of Bridges. In 
every style of scenery tbey are objects of th^ 
most interesting kind : whether we consi- 
der their great and obvious utility ^ and the 
almost intrinsic beiauty of their forms ; or 
their connexion with the diost pleasing 
scenes m nature, and the charms which they 
add to water, and receive from it in r^urn* 
The simpItBtcDnstructton of a stone bridge, 
and therefore probably the earUesti is where 
long flfttstones are placed upon others more 
thick and inassiv^ : such bridges ^e oilto^ 
ae0 over brooks in viilftg^ sjind they arp^ ad*^ 

♦ However wrelcbed the rmUine of a professed' im- 
prover ihnj ^, there is a -sort of comfort te havMg things 
tfene-'by i regttkir praetttiofier ; for as the apotheeafy ik 
M<itiere^yt,/« Qn^ijqii'i) piiisse arrWer^ on est a9^^( ^ 
te<*<»etl!»dnttcwo«ps*m#4'or4re/' * * * 

' . I •• 1, *-.. ixv 
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inimbly suited to th^.t style and scale of 
scenery. 

Su^h a construction seems less adapted 
to, bridges of great extent: there is, how- 
ever, an instance of a most stupendous 
bridge in China, built on that simple 
plan. Three hundred piers are joined to- 
gether without arches, by blocks of black 
marble, each of which is fifty-fcAir feet in 
length, and six feet in breadth and in thick- 
ness : seven of these marble slabs laid paral- 
lel to each other, make the bread tk of the 
bridge ; the length of which, exclusive of 
the abutments, must be sixteen thousand 
two hundred feet, that is above three miles 
in length** When we consider the vast ex- 
))eilceand difficulty, /eveti under the most 
fevourable circumstances, <rf procuring and 
transporting above t\V^o thousand pieces of 
marble of such dimensions; it doeS not seem 
inj probable, that this bridge was erected 

♦ This account is takeafrom Fischer's Aitf^eqturc, H^ 
has given a priut of the bridge i|i bopk ^j^ pUte 1,4 ; but shet 
describii^ the particulars^ .has the following referoio^: 
'' Vide Mactin Mart, who measurcfd them veigr exactly. 
Atlas of Chfaia, page 1€14." 
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before arches were known iti China j and 
Gonseq[uently that we owe this sui^msdng 
work, not to ideas of magnificence, but to 
the ignorance of a principle in building, 
with which every common stone-mason is 
practically acquainted. 

The contrivance of a wooden centre, on 
which a circular wall of brick, stone, or any 
hard material might be built, so as to re-» 
main self-supported after the removal of 
the original support, nay itself capable of 
sustaining the greatest wei^t^ implids a 
very advanced state of the arts* AccofdU 
Higly it is generally thought, that ho ej^am-^ 
pie of an arch prior totheMaoodonian con- 
quest, cmi be produced, in the countries 
known to the ancient Greeks and Rcmaflbs ; 
^|m>u^ biliildings of great ei&teni aijd mag^ 
nificence had been executed in tham, lou^ 
before that period. 

. This invention of arches, i4 an epoch df 
great moment in architecture. Openiltgi»^ 
fcymed by the most beautiful curves, were 
f9und to be the firmest of all suppi^i^; these 
tlierefore gave a new charaQteF to wasiy 

VOL. II. T 
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buildings, but to none more than to bridges j 
and when all the circumstances of an arch- 
ed bridge over a broad and rapid river, from 
the foundation to the last finishing, are con- 
sidered, it may be reckoned among the no^ 
blest efforts of architecture ; uniting, per- 
haps, in a higher decree than any other 
building,^ beauty, grandeur, utility, and 
real, as well as iapparent difficulty of ex- 
ecution. 

' The two general divisions of architecture 
in England, the Grecian and the Gothic, 
are as strongly marked in bridges as in other 
buildings. In the old bridges that were built 
in the neighbourhood of castles and abbeys, 
and probably about the same period^ the 
pointed arches, anjd the strong projecting 
buttresses, while they accord with sirailat 
ibrms in the edifices, to Which those bridges 
Were in some measure appendages, gave to 
them a remarkable appearaJnce of firmness 
and resistance to floods, with a peculiar 
depth and opposition of light and shadow- 
This agreement between the principal build- 
ing, whether ar castle, an abbey, or a great 
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mansion^ and that of the bridge whi€h ho* 
longs, or seems to belong to it, , has not al- 
ways been attended to in modem improye*^ 
ments. Vanbrugh has given to his bridge 
at Blenheim, the same character, which pre- 
vails in the principal fabric. Mr. Brown^ 
on the oAer hand, in the bridge of which 
he was the architect, has tried the opposite 
extreme— that of making it from its plains- 
nessy the strongest possible cpntrast to the 
whole masi^ pf buildings* Still, however^ ia 
one point of view^ he did not neglect unity 
of character ; for, as he had banished all 
enrichment from thjs banks of his river, he 
{>erhaps thought it right to adapt the style 
oi^his bridge to that of the water* 

But, although it appears to me, that any 
bridge at Blenheiiii required something in 
its character, more analogous to the estab* 
lished style of architecture at that place, yet 
I am very far froraobjecting to plain bridges 
in general j on the pontrary^ I think itnaay 
safely be asserted, that of all buildings^ an 
arched stone bridge is that which will beaf 
the greatest degree of plainness and simpli^ 
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citj^ wftKolit the danger of baldness. The 
situation of a bridge most commonly con- 
fers on it such distinction, that it wants no 
iornaments to mark it,ahd to detach it from 
other objects : then the arches themsekes 
form such grand and beautiful openings, 
that they require no artificial breaks or em-i 
bellishments to disguise or adorn them; for 
their natural airangement, is as simpfeaiid 
beautiful as their form. : whereas iii some 
Df the necessary apertures in other buildings, 
such as the window?%-in houses, thtoe is no* 
thing of intrinsic beauty ot grandeur j and in 
their armngcmerit>the architect is; fteqv^Mly 
ci^barrassii how to make beauty 4€d(»4 
with convenience. *^ * *^ 

Where richness, noisiness, depth and 
wtrijety of light and shadow, are the asqrchi^ 
tect's principal aim, bold, varied, and imas^ 
sy projections, with ornaments of bi cor^ 
respondent character, are the obvious means 
c^f producing them. iBut where his aim ia 
beauty, and that degree and style of Hght- 
nesB which is consistent with a look of so^ 
hdity, there, I beUeve, such projfictioo3> 
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whetlir p^ain of .qmamtentedi' ar^luglily. 
iajurioiis tQ the proposed effect ; and more^ 
so in ^ bridge, thun in any other buy di^*; , 
Perhaps no buildirig of equal solidity, hafe so/ 
light an appearanf:e as a light stone bridg§ j t 
and that i imagine ifi ov/ing to the small 
proportion of what is closed up,* compared;> 
with what is open; to the form of the open- , 
ings ; and to the peculiarity of situation, 
from which a bridge seems, as it vff^^ to> 
pass froHi one side of a p(veF to the. 
other, with somethibg analogou$ to mo^": 
tion: and this method of conskjeringsjich'^^ 
objects, thou^ it may appear fantastic^; 
willy I beUeve, lead to v^jy: ju^t princi-* 
pies. 

Whatever gives the idea of easy and 
rapid nwtiott, gtves in the same pi^bpor- 
tion that of lightness ; arid, on the otjier 
hand, whatever impresses the idea of resis- 
tance to 'motion^ in the same .pfO{)(>rtion 
alM,r ittjptfesses that pf massi^dttess:.* It is " 

* All the circuinstaiiqe9 of ligbtnt u,* and of massiveness, 
together witlit its r^siststiice ta motion, are finely oppofod to 
each other in Milton's bat|b ofih« AtigeU; 
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true that all solid buildings, though not 
equally immoveable, are in themselves 
equally motionless ; but where the surface 
is even, the eye glides easily along it, and 
that ideal motion of the sight, is in some 
degree transferred to the object itself: all 
easy transitions, therefore, from one ob- 
ject, or from one part of an object to an- 
other, which constitute so principal a cause 
of beauty, are equally a cause of lightness ; 
and it may be obsen^ed, that many of the 
terms used on such occasions, are borrowed 
from those of motiqn. To apply this to the 
ptesent subject I must observe, that where 
the general surface of a bridge is even, and 
where the projections and ornaments are 

light as tlie lightning gUaipse tbey rani tbey flew. 
* From their foundjations loos'ning to and fro, 
They pluck'd the seated hills with all their load^ 
Rocksi waters, woods, and by the shaggy tops 
UfdiiftiQg, "bore them m their hands. 

The grandeur arising from absolute uumobi%» is na Icss^ 

finely marked in the same book : 

— » *■ ■■ i U nder his burning wheels 
The sjteadfast empyrean shook throughout, 

AU but t^ throne itself of God. 

% 
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such as give relief to tlie whole, .. but do nqt 
break the continuity of its ou,tl ine, the . eyp 
moyea easily and rapidly along fro^ arch to 
arch, till it reachies the opposite side : but 
that ideal motion, with the lightness which 
attends it is gone, whenever the eye i^ stop- 
ped and checked injts progress by project- 
ing parts. Where such projections create 
any grand, or picturesique effect, they com- 
pensate the wajnt of lightness; and in re- 
ality cannot be said to injure, but to change 
the character of the object, Iji other cases 
they merely injure it; and of tlxis, in my 
mind, there cannot be a more glaring exam- 
ple, than in . the columns of Blackiriar's 
Bridge, considering them solely on the prin- 
ciple which I have just been discussing : 
but indeed it appears to me, that, in genje- 
ral,. columns are ill suited to bridges, as they 
can hardly be made essential parts of them; 
and it is an acknowledged maxim, that what 
i& om^anental, should, if possible, appear tt> 
answer some purpose of utility. Where^ in- 
deed, ornaments *are trivial in size and con- 
sequence, thoygh beautiful, in formy such as 
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leaves, scrolls, ftstoons, &c. utilitjr is not 
required; but to make columns support 
some trifle, manifestly placed upon tkem as 
an exe«se for tbeir introduction, is to de- 
grade a member of such great and obviotis 
use, to a mere gewgaw. 

I know that there are very higti autho- 
rities for introducing cdunms in bri4ges> 
as Kttle more than mei-e ornaments; and 
that examples, may be produced from the 
works both of ancientand modem architects, 
and also in those of sonie emii^nt parnt^^ : 
littt although it may appear greatpresump- 
tion in me to question such authorities, I 
stiH must think that in a brid^, cc^mns 
can hardly be disposed and connected *©• 
geiher in the most advantageous- manner;* 
and of ail the members of a^chitectuf e, they 
suflfer most from disconnectioB. Itwo^ 
the noblest effects of cokimi», are where 
they are grouped together in a beltfprojee* 
tion, as^ in a portwo ; or when*, up^H tfe«| 

* This remark^ for very obvious reajfofur, w iiM mcsot t^ , 
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grand prii^cipte of tfu^ifOTiBity «wi success 
^ion, they are arraiiged oa a line in ocue ot 
inore lows^ ^ ia most of tb^ ancient ten>- 
j^s : but the usual form and constructiOTi 
4^% hddgeb ?i9d %h^ difieronce ia the height 
of ita; archos^ excludes such arrangements 
pf cojumnii^ TJjpse at JBJaqkfimr's, ftcHoot 
their detached unconnected posdtip»> and 
froia their size being so di^proportioned to 
the gre^t mass of the bridge, (a circum-p 
stance of no s%ht importance) a|jpe^ ta 
k^j what they roaUy ao'e, — hits oi useless^ 
finery-v Indeed, from every point, they 
\ p^odaim theinadves to be merely pmanjen- 
tal; a^id in that, and other respects, they 
put me in mmd of certaiix human bein|^ 
that I have sometimes observed parading ia 
more solemn edifices ; for these columns, 
appearing, to have no business where they 
are, nor office to perform, and be^g more 
decorated than the other parts^ distract the 
atteation and disturb the grandeur and son 
lemuity of tk^ whole mass^ 

The character of a wooden bridge is. aak 
diflfereai fipujuthat of a stone ^«toe, as the aa^^ 
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turcof the one material is from that of the 
other. Many of the wooden bridges in 
Alpine scenes, with the supports irregulariy 
crossing each other, are universally admired 
for their wild picturesque character, so well 
suited to that of the scenery : and even 
where wooden bridges are executed with 
great mechanical skill on a regular plan, 
still a great degi'ee of intricacy, though of 
a less picturesque kind, must arise from the 
necessary crossing of the timbers. Intricacy 
is, therefore, one principal characteristic of 
wooden bridges, as solidity, and conse- 
quently a certain degree of massiness, is 
of stone bridges ; for whatever is solidly built 
of any hard material, however light the ge- 
neral appearance, must be massy in parts, 
when compared with that which is formed 
of wood only, and where the different sup- 
ports, (whether upright of slanting) together 
with the pieces which by intersecting tye 
them together, are all visible. Painters, 
therefore, when they have wished for that 
species of intricacy, and for that peculiar 
lightness of appearance, which arises from 
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the comparative lightness of the material^ 
and the small proportion of what is solid 
to what is perforated, have made use of 
, wooden bridges only. 

But there are likewise v^ry singular and 
striking effects, produced by a mixture of 
wood and stone, of which painters have 
equally availed themselves. It sometimes 
happens, where there is a failure in one or 
more arches of a stone bridge, that a tempo- 
rary junction is made with timber, which, be- 
ing found sufficiently strong, is suffered to re-^ 
main. So incongruous a mixture, most cer* 
tainly will not answer the purposes of gran- 
deur, or of beauty, but, at the same time^ no- 
thing can be more picturesque: and if any 
additional examples were wanting, to shew 
the distinction of that character from the 
two others, nothing could be more con- 
vincing than the result of such a ihixture. 
A remarkable instance of it I have seen in 
prints and drawings of the bridge at Cha- 
renton near Paris, which is a perfect model 
of variety, intricacy, and picturesque irre- 
gularity, * 
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' Satha bridge, how€^f^n can^ci^rcely bfr* 
tome aa object of iniitatiotVjtlou^ itlipigj^lt 
fritfeout impropriety be sjaflfeied t& vem^mi 
and the reason of this difSerencfc ia, very ob'^ 
irkmsL Indolence, or e<ioi>ojoay, or a fond- 
ness for what we ha^^ teegbeen ffequaferted 
' trith^ may be ^.dmitted as excuses for allow- 
jaig any object to sfao^ in it& actual state ; 
|>arti€ular1y where &om time add aecidenA 
it bad acquired a picturesque character^ 
bnt to imitate t^ incongruous p^rts wh^l^ 
bad' been added fifcate neeessity tJa a -wett 
connected desig»> autd i^aake a new piece of 
patch-woA^— though it might pwove tbalf 
the acl^ had some skill io^ copying^^ wouM 

* The^ following anecdote is a curious inataneej^ &9W a 
talent for exact imitadon may be misdppUed. Tn tBe course . 
of a very long passage Co ChiiiS^ th^ Cbdplahi*^ cas^oek^trd 
£een so often patched" and B^ended> tkilitr^fig' wAe^UMf 

€mita% tha^ Ire itiightt mdke anolber by ki The Cbine^ 
9TM.te$i(^\iS (qs tJie exactness of their imjtaUons, and this 
tailor gave a proof of it in tfie neW cassoclc ; for he so acfdi*^ 
xateiy copied every patdi dnd'dhtti ctf^rtie oliHotH^ thrfl^'^-fc 
ceptby tli^(re^hM68^of k^iA^n^'Aftt^it^mi^ 'at^poMt to 
lell one from the otber« 
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shew t^ut liiU^ t^st^c^ inteUigeiK^e in bis 

Tilery 9jre elhm m^xtuiws, however, of 
aipne ao4 3^Qf>^s:^biick nmy suit th^ im^ 
p?ov0j: Bp )$^s tb^ 4ji/e paaitjter,) aiKl wbich 
bftre. g^rieraily si jMewing, s^mettm^si a 
graiift efeet, Tbf>*c »?e bridges, w^ieye tbs 
upper part,iH)nei9twg of Strait tumbef^witli 
little or do intricacy^ iftsupporited by square 
massive stonepieFil Of thes^VMridges Claude 
was particularly fopdt wd Baofttcoramonljr 
placed them at some dfetaiice fhw the eye^ 
Mrhere the general plari of that part of the 
]pictuFe.was oieaFly on al/evel : but there is 
one. d»Ttring m the liber Veritatib,* where, 
tntktbe most stnking efiect^ be has intiror 
dooed one of them in the fore^^ixiuDd over; 
arodty river, that'stp^rsto pass under it 
towaryte the country bkHovr ; in wki43h St.* 
Fetev^s dome is Seen a;t a distapce. It is a 
composition well worth studying ;. for it> 
sljews, in tilemost convinting manneiv the 
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grandeur of massiness and of strait linesi 
and also their powerfiil effect in throwing off ' 
the distance. If any one could doubtit, 
let him substitute the most picturesque Al- 
pine bridge of wood only, with the most va:- 
ried intricacy of form, and he would inmie- 
diately fe6l how much the grandeur of the 
whde scene would be destroyed. 

It is by itt) means improbable, that Claude 
may hare copied this bridge with little 
alteration, from one that he had seen; for / 
in constructing bridges over rapid nioun- 
tainous torrents, the builder is often 
obliged to make the piers and supports 
of a much more ma$sive kind, than the 
weight of the woodwork requires, and 
px>duces an effect of grandeur, where secu- 
rity alone was thought of. At other tames : 
in such ^ituations^ the builder is f^W'ced into* 
singular and picturesque, forms and combi- 
nations, into a mixture of jrregulau wood- 
work and masonry, with the equally irre- 
gular supports furnished by the natural 
rock; and thus suggests ideas to the painter^ 
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instead of leceiving them from,him. There 
is indeed, no class of buildings, among which 
a more marked diversity of character is to 
be found than that of bridges ; yet at the 
s^^e time there is none, in which the ap- 
proved regular models are so well suited to 
various situations : the splendid mansions 
which we admire in a city, are seldom in 
. character when placed in the midst of a 
landscape; but a bridge whiclv adorns a 
metropolis, does not misbecome a scene of 
mere wood and water. 

Having now taken a view of the diflfer- 
ent characters and styles of real buildings, 
interspersed, however, with such illustra- 
tions from those in pictures as I thought 
might throw an occasional hght oxi the sub- 
ject, I will now more fiilly and distinctly 
consider the use, which both in history and 
landscape, some of the principal painters 
of different schools and countries have 
made of buildings, from the highest style 
pf architecture, to the simplest cottage— 
from those which aye in their freshest 
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ttnd most perfect state, to tliose whidi time 
Jki3 moit defaced and tnuiilated^ 

Mitny of the firet great toasters of that 
ferived art» Leonardo da Vinci^ M* Ange^ 
l3y Raphael^ G. Koouuio^ and others, were 
architects as well as painters ; atdd Bever^ 
Iniildings were execnted after thm designs^ 
and tuader their inspection. !^t I am how 
considering architecture as it appears in 
pietttpes, and mixed with other objects; 
Bind ailriong these great artkts Rapliad is 
the only one, who has left a nuinber of 
liisfiociical compositicms in which buildings 
and architecture form so prmcipal a part, bib 
maj enable us to form a judgment of the 
leault of the whole. The general chaorac^' 
ter (^ hiB architecture, like thai ot his 
^gures, is a sedate and simple grahdeur, 
4iqua}ly free from superfitious omaiftient, 
«[id from strongly Biarked contrasts r^and 
3wdi is that of the paiaters^ of the Roman 
and Florentine schools taken in a g^ieral 
Tiew,and with the exceptions and modifica- 
4iaps which in such views must occur. 
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The character of the architecture in the 
pictute^of the Venetian roasters, takai in the 
satne general manner, is a gaj and splen- 
did magnificence. Such characters will of 
course vary in each school according to the 
disposition of the particular master; and I 
think in most instances it may be observed, 
that the style of the buildings is in unison 
with that of the figures* Titian, in whose 
figures and general conceptions, there is of- 
ten a simplicity unknown to his two coun^ 
trymen and contemporaries, Paul Veroneise 
and Tintoret, has the same comparative 
simplicity in hk architecture; still, however, 
it is of a rery different cast from that of 
either of the schools I Tliare mentioned. 
Untoret is lessdi^ified in his pictures than 
either Titian or Paul ; and, as ^ as I have 
had an opportmaaty of observing it, the ^ 
same may be said of Iris architecture. No 
painter whose subjects were serious, ever 
jf^Aced the humaix £g^e ^ much, and so ^ 
l^reqirtQtfy out of the ptrp^iidievilar : it is 
a liberty which cannot well be take* iwth 

vox. IX. If 
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btriWings^except in painting an earthquake, 
a. subject which in ail respects would hai/c 
suit^ bis capricious invention, and the fa- 
cility of his execution*^. . , 
• . But of all the painters who have flou- 

"^ TlK^re 18 a drawiug of his, tbat was in Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds's collection, and is now hi my possession, where the 
subject has enabled him to indulge his favourite propensity 
on a buildii^. He has represented the dream of a Pope, 
who is lying in a stately bed adorned with a canopy, and 
supported by emblematical figures: ^is attendants ate sl^p<- 
ing, in the room, in various and singular, attitudes. Over the 
door, a Cathedral church seems to be tumbling towards the 
Pope, while a Monk on his knees, with his hand stretched 
towards the portico, appears in the act of supporting it« 
Rays of light issue from the church, and illuminating the 
face of the Pope, glanee upon the different omametnts of 
the bed, and on the sleeping attendants. Two other figures 
are at the door, the one lifting up the curtain of it, and dis- 
covering part of an inner room, in which is a strong effect 
of sunshine ; the other advancing into the bedchamber. 
The whole composition, in point of singularity and rich- 
ness of invention, of no less singular effects of light and 
shadow, of the style and disposition of the ornaments of 
the bed, the tables, and of all the furniture, is in the highest 
degree characteristic of diat wild aod i^pricious; but tndy 
origiiial painter. *. ^ 
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rished sinc^ the revival of the art, none 
have equalled Paul Veronese, in the. festive, 
pomp, and the theatrical splendour and-: 
magnificeace of his buildings^ The profusion 
of columns, open galleries, ballustrades and* 
balconies ; of buildings seen across and be- 
hind other buildings, with various and sin-; 
gular effects of lineal and aerial perspective,* 
admirably accords with the profusion ; of 
figures with which he has peopled them^ 
with the studied cohti-ast^ of their groups 
and attitudes, .and the richne^ of the 
dresses: and as his subjects were frequently 
festivals and banquets, lo these may of^^ 
be added the rich . tints, ^nd ornaments p£ 
gold and^silvj^r plate, of urjis, cups, vases^ 
&c. The immense scg.le of his pictures, the^ 
faciUty with whiqh the whole is conducted, 
and the extreme clearness aujdhrilliancy.Qf' 
that whole hajre so cap^ivatqd hi? country-y 
yien, that his'works are, more celebratedi.af! 
Venice, than even those of his. more exalted 
(ival, Titian, - 

^u2 ' ' 
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In Paid Yefoi*es6^ more ih&n pcrhafte in 
any other paicrter of his cbsSi, if e find those 
steiking crffecfes of perspectii^er thd&c groups 
^md chist€ii9 oflraiktuj^sreccdi^ tibe- 

eje in vartooa directiosisy and all those 
9|^iidid artifices tyhkh may be caBed the 
picturefqoecf regtilar and entire architect 
torn, in contradistmctiMi to tliat of ddrre-- 
gular bttildings^ and roins^ It is obvioos 
that there are but few subjects where a his^ 
torf paibter could HttiXKktee ruios. with pro^ 
pfiety, e^cially m principal objects ; being 
tberefer& in isotoe degt«6 pfeckided from 
buikfings in thek Maost picturesque state, 
^hat is, where the variety of foriiw, tiirts, 
aitd effects, are thbst sttddea and strifeing,) 
those painters who trere fiMd of such varie- 
ties, and of all that h temied picturesqne; 
have sought for them by means not incom-^ 
patible with what is due to the dignity 
aftd propriety of the historical style. Thi* 
wiH cfearJy appear to any person who com- 
pares the architectural back-grounds ofsuck 
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artrtts, with those oF other masters who stu*- 
died the higher part* of the art ; ,as for m-^ 
st?aiioe^ the back^groimds of^ P. Veronese 
and Rubens, ifitK those of Ra{>haei aiid 
Poossin. In the works of the t^o first 
mentioned paititers, those artificer, and that 
pietvtresqoe disposition I mentioned, appeair 
in all tlieir brilliancj ; arid are perfect4y 
suited to what h^s very properly been 
termed the ornamental style, as opposed 
to the severe? character of the RotoM^n and 
Florentine schools. 

I have now stated what appear to me to 
be tlie distinctcharacters of those buildings^ 
which the painters of the schools I have 
mentioned have introduced into their pit* 
turcs. I could wish to point out some of 
rtie principles on which the Venetians, and 
especially P. Verbtiese proceeded, and by 
means of which they have produced that 
remarkable lightness, airiness, and splen- 
dour, so strikingly displayed in their build- 
ings. Without presuming that I shall 
be able tp do it satisfactorily, I 'will men- 
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tion what has occurred to me on the sub- 
ject. 

I went .to Venice from Rome, full of 
Raphael and the Vatican, and of the works 
of many; ^eat masters of the other schools, 
that are collected in that capital of the 
arts. In most of them, buildings and ar- 
chitecture of the highest kind are intro- 
duced ; yet those of the Venetian painters, 
had a new and a very forcible effect upon 
my^miud, and, as far as I can recollect, I 
passed the same judgment upon them that 
I do now: but I was not then in the same 
habit of reflecting on my own ideas and 
imprespions. If then the architecture of 
that school has. a striking effiect, and one ,of 
a (Afferent kifld from those of the other 
schools, it is worth while to endeavour, at 
least, to investigate the principles on which 
they proceeded ; and to observe whether 
those principles are constant and uniform. 
Such inquiries will not be useful to the 
painter only, but in many cases to the ar- 
chitect ; for whatever in any way relates 
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to the eflfect ^of buildings, cannot be to- 
tally foreign to his art ; and as there are 
scenes which call for a style of architec- 
ture sipnilar to that of the Roman -^ or 
Florentine, so there are others, .to which; 
that of the Venetian school is no lesss^af, 
clapted. , -J 

I have already considered the general 
causes of grandeur, and beauty. As mas-* 
Siveness and solidity belong to the former^ 
so lightness, and detached parts no less be-< 
long to ti^ latter : what is light, in both 
senses of the word, accords with ideas of 
beauty, and particularly with those of gaiety, 
and splendour. We often say of a building 
that it is light and aii-y, when the air appears 
to kare a free passage round the parts of it; 
an idea which peculiarly applies to open 
colonnades. All these eflfects are increased, 
if the colour of the stone ako, be light and 
clear. . 

If we attend to the practice of the Vene- 
tian painters in ,these points, we shall find 
how fond they were of introducing open 
porticos and colonnades, and of displaying 
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near the eye, the full eflfisct of jtheir light and 
airy character. Paul Veronese, who indeed 
never scrupled to sacrifice propri^y to cf* 
feet, has placed the Magdalen washing our 
Sairiour^ft feet, under a tna^ificept portico^ 
decorated with every rich and splendid or^ 
nament. The view is through the columna 
to the open air, not towards the interior 
building; and this I think is a circumstance 
to which he was generally attentive ; Jie 
likewise took care so to dispose his colamn^ 
that a large portion of the back-ground, stckd 
particularly of the sky, should be seea 
throu^ thera. T^e effect of this dis^N[^i^ 
tion will best be perceived, by compariflig 
it with that of Raphael in a scene of the 
same kind. In the cartoon, which repre^ 
sents the apostle curing the lame man at 
the beautiful gate of the temple, he likewise 
has placed the figures in a portico ; and id 
allusion to the name of the gate, has givai 
to the architecture a degree of richness and 
decoration, beyond that which appears in 
any of his other compositions* The columns 
are twisted ; their shafts are enriched with 
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fignnes of boj3 amidst festoooB of foliage t 
birt they are very close to each other^ the 
view is inwards towards die temple^ and 
only a very small portion of die sky is seen. 
ITiis alone swould be sufficient to occasion 
the striking difference between these two 
compositions, in point of airiness and ii^kt^ 
ness of effect : but there is another cause, 
distinct ffom architecture, which clogs that 
of Raphael ; and which deserves to be meu^ 
tioned, as it shews the diiferent character 
and aim of the two painters. The figures 
in this cartoon are of their natural si^e^whiie 
the columns are on so much smaller a scale, 
that the bodies of the figures which are be-* 
yond them, and therefore further removed 
from the eye, are as large, or larger, than 
their shafts : and consequently fill up the 
space, which was already suflSiciently crowd- 
ed. It may be alleged, that a great history 
painter, whose mind- was occupied with die 
character and expression of his figures, is 
justified m having sacrificed propriety, and 
even probability, in an inferior branch of 
the art; and the judgment of Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds, on . the small proportion of the 
boats ia the picture of the miraculbus 
draught of fishes, may be. brought in der 
fence of a similar breach of propriety ia 
architecture; still I think that the neces- 
sity, or. At least the expediency of the sa- 
crifice (as perhaps in the circumstance of 
the boats) ought to be manifest. But here 
the case is different ; for the architecture 
is a very principal part of the picture, at* 
tracts the ejre from its ornaments, and ap- 
pears to have. been very much studied*; it 
seems to me, however, not only to want 
airiness, but grandeur ; and even in that last 
point, the Roman school may sometimes 
condescend to take lessons from the Vene- 
tian, though in general so much superior to 
it in dignity. I have in my mind a compo- 
sition of Titian, respecting the Virgin and 
child placed on an altar in a sort of por- 
tico, with other figures on the steps of the 
altar : only two columns are seen, the tops 
of which are supposed to l)e out of the pic- 
ture. The m?tnner in which this architec- 
ture is introduced, produces a very grand. 
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femdat the same time a very picturesque 
effect; these columns, from being brought 
near the eye, and in their full proportion, 
present an imposing mass ; arid as, their ba- 
ses are placed on different levels, their sym- 
metry, jthough not doubtful, is not obyioua: 
the two columns are sufficient to impress 
the idea of magnificent architecture ; yet 
from the circumstance of there being only 
two, room enough is given for the figures, 
and space enough for that appearance of 
air, which the Venetian painters were so 
desirous of producing.* It will hardly be 
suspected, after what I have said of Van- 
brugh's buildings, that in my opinion a 
light, airy, and detached style, ought to be 
the sole aim either of painters or architect3; 
and that Raphael would have acted witl* 
more judgment, if instead of the noble, but 
solemn architecture, and correspondent light 

* This is the picture, of which Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
his Tour through Flanders (page 4^,) has so admirablj de<^ 
scribed the character and effect ; contrasting them witif 
those of a picture of Rubens. Unfortunately he has made 
no observations on the architecture in either of them. 
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and shadow, which lie had made elioice of 
in the school of Athens, tire miracle of Bo!- 
ienna,andtheHcIiodoru!<,he had displayed 
in those pictures the blaze of dajlight, and 
all the splendid decorations of P, Veronese. 
AH I aimed at was to point ont, as far as I 
am capable, what are the principles^of light- 
ness, airiness, and splendonr in buiidings, 
and in what instances tliey may be com- 
patible with grandeur. 

TheCaracci, in their historical paintings, 
endeavoured to blend all that in various 
ways was most worthy of imitation, in the 
great masters who preceded them. Among 
so many men of original conceptions, and 
whose originality, instead of being checked 
or perverted, was fostered and guided by 
ttie liberal method of instruction in that 
famous academy, mtich variety of charac- 
ter, in every part of their productions, will 
occur; but the general style of their archi- 
tecture in their historical pictures, appears 
to have been, like that of their figures, a 
medium between the more simple and se^ 
vere dignity of the Roman and Florentine 
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schools, anil the splendid richness of the 

Vcnetiao ; the striking effects of which last 

sdiooi, m every way, they studied with great 

aasiduity* An example of that middle style 

toay be givem firom a pdctore of one of the 

greatest among tho Bolognese* masters — 

the Martjrrdcmi of St Andrew, by Dcxneni- 

chine, which is etched by Carlo Marat ti« 

There is an open range of cohmms, and &e 

view is through them toward liie outward 

ahr, which gl?e8 great lightness to the whole; 

but they are ki one strait ttnev and dkectly 

<)pposite tatibe eye ; and on the left lutnd of 

the ][MetiiFe, the wall of the inclosed place in 

which thescene is repmsented, is quite plain* 

Bf measi^ of tttese circumstances^ he ha^ 

l^?>ea t^ the gefieral composition that Jken 

gree of Kpose and sisKiplicityy idikfa^ in 

Ms jHd^ment^ was best suited to the oc? 

^asieii. * . 

Pietra da Gdrtona hay been i£|>rbached; 

and not wkhout reason, as tfafe cmrxiptftt^ 

the Italiati taste in painting ; oorrupterstn 

every way, haw generalfy sdme attraetumii 

by means of which th*y W© enabled to jm4 
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duce, and those he- bj no means wanted. 
He is another example of the union of the 
two professions ; for he was an architect of 
great reputation, and some- churches ia 
Rome built after his designs, are higlily 
esteemed. The architecture in bis pictures* 
is enriched with a greater: profusion of oVr* 
naments than that, of almost any other, 
master, but he has compensated that pro- 
fusion (as far asiit can. be cojnpensated) by 
a skilftd arrangement of the pa,*ts, and a no, 
leiss judicious- conabinjttion of the who^e; 
The qualities which he possessed, thougl 
they do, not accord with the higher style of 
pa;inting,pr with tjhe purest t^ste>, are not tQ 
be despised), when «o eminently) displayed j; 
and 'the efifcct of richness, and^grpuping, 
cannot be better lajbudiecjL tljaa^fin Ms, works^ 
A striking contrast to hi? s;byjevin every* 
,branch of the art, may be taken from a^narj 
tiou and a school, gen^rallyihpngjfit te have 
a strong tincture of his merits, ijandhi^ de- 
fects : it is hardly necessary to. name; N. 
Poussin. Habere is no paaster, yfhps^ works, 
bothinhistory and laiwjsc^ipe, afford sQpian)^ 
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studies, for the higher styles of buildingi^, 
and for the use which may be made of them ; 
for none ever more diligently studied their 
effect and character, a3 well as the charac- 
ter of the objects which they were to accom- 
pany. That severe and learned simplicity, 
which in his figures he had acquired by his 
studious imitation of the ancients, he was 
not likely to abandon in the other branches 
of the art : and as no paiater was more sen- 
sible of the grandeur arising from strait lines, 
,of those as might naturally be expdctedj he 
ha? made frequent use in architecture, to 
which they are so congenial. These prinr 
ciples are ^very where exemplified in his 
works, in which we never see the profuse 
ornaments of Pietro da Cortona, or the 
splendid incongruities of Paul Veronese ; 
and that not for want of skill in the execu- 
tion : for his touchy when he chose to intro- 
duce rvases, foliage, masks, or other idecora- 
tions, was^ot inferior to that of eitheriof 
those masters. His Sacraments^ are models 
of . that plaimiJess and sobriety of architec- 
ture whidiFithe^subjects requimdi of that 
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ju«t medium, between a strict adherence to 
hiistorical probability (which, in pictuteiH a^ 
in theatrical representations, mnst often be 
dispensed >nth) and a )fcentk)tis abuse of 
an adcDOwtedged prirBcgc of poets and 
paint^is. In one of them, he has repre- 
sented the same subject, which P.Veronese 
has treated in apktune already mentkmed, 
that o4^tfaeMagdaIen anointing the feet of our 
Saviour. Theckaracter,aDdtkeexpres»otiof 
the figuresy are foreign to my present sab^ 
ject The scene of the action, is a spacious 
room enclosed on every side : the oma* 
meiits few and simple : in the centre, a re- 
cess with Ionic cdiumns before it, and tirot 
raches oa eadi side. In point of lighlness 
and effect, of air and brHIiancy, ihtie can 
be no4»mparifion betireenthis picture and 
tkal oif P* Veronese at Genoa; b«t the one 
19 addiesaed to the undersftaitiding throng 
the sK^t ; the cither to the sigfat ottLy : and 
mlm can doubt which fats a^Bed tfae 
aobteiteiid? 

iVmaain is mofegesemlly knoiira and ad^ 
ai^d thoou any. of hfi coQUtrynaim ; hnt 
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Hianj caoeiksit extogqiiites of btuyiap qqi»* 
nected -vrith aeeneiy, ma^ bo iwtQidi iik Ijw 
works of the principal French paintdis. Jxk 
timi 9efaoo]» haweven^, thesce is mch fi dvf^i^^ 
aitjof stfks» fixxn ejctxMoo simplicity ajaii 
mveribfy to 39 grent lioeotknisneafi, ^i»9> 
goseral charaeti^ oC^tmr boil^uft^ qua we^ 

be^ven: birt froiDi tl^ #vefNj|]r 6^^ Kft^ 
structim may be dmirn, botb «» ^ wb^t* 
may be fcik)wed» and what ^bQuld bQ avQi^ 
ed. The eomposittoiia of X4 S40^t S^ 
Brun^ not to mentkn cith«PBi f>f afd^iiP^w^ 
ledgod iDMiU, are in hi^ oi^atiot) } ao^ 
tibe^, like (rtheo* hiatoiical paintRrs^ did Wi% 
negleet arcbitectuie« 

I%ft Fleni^ scIioqI oves. its piiaoip%I s^ 
pntatkoDL in hittDly painting to itfa iUmikii^iia 
heady Bubetns ; &ar Vandyha, irbose bastpi!!^ 
oal |>ietuies gave soch juat cauiBQ of joaloUiif 
to has masterv fgnook that hi^r tencb «di 
theatt^andis xiiocf genoraUy known aa li 
pflrtifDt painter. TUawaTeothefs indesdl^ 
mtk as Diepenbeckv QueifiBiua, de Vq^iJiQ. 
who paintBd dignified aib^cdta aUra laise 
sade^aod iffaoae ivoika knre 90 adisixh d«» 

VOi, II. X 
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gree^ of merit, partic^kriy id thte oMaMenH 
tal "part ; but even theie, where i they' most 
excelled; the' interval is very great bet^ecir 
them und Rubens. His amhitebtaoFef ttk^ 
that of l^ul Veron^sife, fhrn whom hfe 
rowed mafiy^of his ideiis of magnifkentie and. 
decoration, is m alrigh degree Bpierididiiat; 
\M less 4^ tl^t displayi6f architectural «ym4 
Hietry, and of 4iiat lightness g^nd e^gknra!^: 
which aihe si^ i^iiking in th4B Verietiani: /for 
^ pefeuiiar heaviness of thq Kemishitastb^s 
sodfta^oflgly marked in his figure^ :seemsi nti 
^rticular instances, to have ^i^Sscted ;the 
character of his buildings^' Thcfeisfcl welt-^ 
knovm print after him, the )tide of iwHicb 
(Le Jardinde X'Amour)iexpitesscs? the em- 
ploymeadit of the figures,and the pktce w^jDe^ 
Aey are resembled ; and c^^lainlyi if ev«>a 
Itghf and airy style of architecture be pro**) 
per, itmtfist be peculiarly so^ where thesub^; 
ject of the. ; picture is gallantry, and the 
scene agaideti. Had' Parmeggiano painted 
a. subject of this Mnd^as' his figures would* 
have been Sy^h-like, he would htfve. proba- 
bly madeany building whidi henji^t ha«e 
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ichosen to introduce^ of the same aerial kind^ 
Eubens, in his garden, has rejwesented the 
entrance to a sort of paviUon ; the general 
character of which, and all the particular 
parts and ornaments are so massive, that if a 
palace erf the Gnomes were to be repre- 
sented, this might serve for its portal* 

But although in this and other instances 
his buildings may justly be charged with 
heaviness, especially, if compared with those 
of his m^el, Paul Veronese, yet he com- 
pensated that occasional defect, by great 
and frequent beauties : for no master has 
combined such magical effects of light and 
shadow, with the richness and. splendour of 
regular architecture ; none has shewn such 
art 'in disguisiag that regularity for the sake 
of picturesque disposition, without injuring 
the well*connected grandeur of the whole : 
and this might be exemplified from a niun- 
ber of his works* 

- Frbm Rubens also, more than from tiny 
other ^ painter, aii • architectural gaatdenex 
might take examples of the mixture of re^ 

fttlaiiardhitecture inth vegetatikm; as, for 

x2 
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instance, of pilasters joined wiA ireWaaeSf 
or of eoluBins encircled by climbing pkats. 
Sometimes on such occasions, he has made 
use of twisted columns, and, I think, with 
poculiady good effect ; for the waving line^ 
of the columns accord with ihote of the 
plants, which in return soften the. de&ct 
of sud) columns, while they anucide with 
their undulating shape. 

lit ^ that hm latgly jbeen said* I have 
cofaid^i^ arphi^tur^ md buMdiugft %» 
Ihey appear ip histoi^<5s4 pictw^ ? l tihall 
BQW proceed to consider the ^?ffa<^r of 
bttildings, wd ^mwmeif in vlji^h th«y «j^ 
inti^«ped and ac<?f«Opa«ifdii:Whefe ^ 
lanfj^c^pe is principal ; pr^ if qq^ aim^ 
so, w\^T^ it. ,q^upie» ^ coim^j^^iiifi. ami 
stKil«#gp^«f tljie pictifffs;. But li/t^li^ %C 

thii }fm^ i^ tp> ^ fonp4 in thci.gr^t 
vm^^: 9( the Rpwa^ |i^d.¥J9W>^Bi 

schools ; none of whom, I ifg^^ii^,. ev«9 
p^^ w^ti would prqper];)F b9 Q«iO«d a 
MteQI^.' BA^hB^ in )»s bfucktgrowida 
• \m 96l<kni OMPfilstoIy «nrfmiQiae tbe^ dnjta 
n@9s. i)f hit cftriy Biantt» : nor .eould he 19 
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that branch of the &rtj enlarge bis concep- 
tions from the works of hid great iaiSpirtfr 
M. Angela : but as too one ever so rapidly 
distinguished and appropriated what was 
tnost excellent in other artists, we may be 
sure from what he has done in some of^his 
back-grdmids^of the progress he would have 
made had his life been protracted, and had 
he seen a style in landscape not less eleva- 
ted, than his own and M. Angelo^s in figutes. 
Tliat branch of the art, in which the mo- 
dems have the best claim to superiority 
over the ancients, was brought to its high- 
est perfection in point of grandeur of style, 
and richness of colouring, by the artists of 
the Venetian school, and more particularly 
by their chief boast, the divine Titian; tipon 
whose works all the gfeatlandscape painters 
may be ssud to have formed themselves. 
As far as I can recolkct, Titian has seldom, 
if ever,lntrodticed arty flnisbe< 
c^tecture into the near pari 
scapes } nor indeed judy biiildi 
pal objects occupyiflg a larg 
pictttre, sncli as^ we see in the 
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some other painters ; though in his histo- 
rical pictures (to use a verj common though 
improper term of distinction) columns, 
arches, balustrades, &c. serve as magnifi- 
cent frames to those back-grounds, which 
have been models to all succeeding pain* 
ters. Many of the buildings in his land- 
scapes are of a peculiar form with long slant- 
ing roofs, of which I ajn persuaded seve- 
ral examples might still be found near his 
native city of Cador, and other parts erf the 
Venetian terra firma ; for I have observed 
in the more modern Venetian pictures, 
many forms of buildings pf the same cha- 
racter with those of Titian, which yet could 
not have been copied from him, having 
been painted from nature. Slanting roofs 
are certainly very far fronl contributing to 
grandeur, one great characteristic of Titian's 
Iq^ndscapes ; but as ^very painter at first 
copies the nature he sees around him, he 
will have a partiality for the buildings to 
which his eye had been early accustomed, 
though they should not be exactly those 
which his roaturer judgment would hsYe 
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pre^^Bi^d withQut such a bias ; and Titiaa 
migl^t feel; thjit they gave to his pictures aij 
air c|f tputh and pf naturalness, both in his 
own eyes^ ^nd tl^ose of his country noien. He 
has taken care, however, as might well b^ 
expected from such an artist, to place other 
buildings among them oif such a degree 
of dignity, as to relieve, but not 

^^ To shame the meaniiess of his haiii)b|e shecb.'' 

Two instances occur to me, which I am in- 
' ' ' ' . .' ^ 

chne4 to mention with some detail, on 

more than one ^.ccount. In each of the 
compositions there are a nimiber of com^ 
mon looking houses with sloping rop6 
on the side of a small eminence ; on the 
top stands a massy, but unomamented 
tower, which overlooks them, and crowns 
the :\yhole,; these, are the principal cir- 
cumstances common to both the groups, 
in which, however^ there are others, such as 
open arches, a ^teway towards the centre 
of one of the ^jx>wers, &c. that rgiye yarietj^ 
to each composition. As thabjuildings in 
those two aroups are of vanous kinds, com- 
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mon dtr^ings loid oti^(ras6s, si 'w^ ^ 
towers and turrets ; some with shtntkig, 
others with flat roofs — the principle upon 
which tihey are grouped and blended toge- 
ther, so as to produce a grand Whole, in 
spite of the meanness of many of the par- 
ticulars, well deserves attention. 

Whenever any mass of buildings is to 
be erected, %tetiiier a iMMiae wi4faits4iffices, 
or a farm with its outbuildings, an opportu- 
nity presents itself, of producing what wifl 
be a strDdng feature frotn many points: thfe 
difference of expense in the mete outward 
fi>nn, where there are ho ornaments, is tri- 
fling, when compared with the differencfe of 
tiffect Those who are desirous bf improv- 
ing the landscapes of iheit place by means 
of buildings, ought surely to study what the 
great masters of landscape have done in 
various situations, and in various sty!es : 
how they sometimes softened and disguised 
Ihe too numifest symmetry of regulat at- 
fchitecture, by blending it with other ob- 
jects of a different but hot degra^tig kind ; 
and at other times, ennobled m^ner build- 
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aigB fey the hdp of ^otde ixn|)Midg mass, 
tit^ fixed tipMi iitself tbe piii&cipal atten- 
tion. This last method k capable of fte« 
quent ap]plica:i^on: as for instance, when a 
sitiai hamlet Odr some ferm buildings are in 
an intetfesting situation, whtere the person 
ftom Mrhose {Aace they are in view, would 
Wish for swnething more attractive. It is 
true, that a rich peiiaon to whom the whole 
belonged, might pull thenu aJl down, and 
place in their room a tower, a temple, or 
s<Hne ornamental building : but, besides 
that there is something unpleasant, in de- 
stroying for the sake of mere ornament the 
marks of industry and habitation, such 
buildings of parade have too frequently a 
staring, unconnected, ostentatious appear^ 
ance. ISbouW he, however, choose to pre* 
serve tfee look of a form or hamlet, but wish, 
at the same time, to improve the getieral 
mass, any building of a good &rm^ tMng 
higher than the rest from amidst them, 
would probably answer that purpose, and 
serve at once both to vary and unite the 
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.whole grdup; especially witli thcassistance 
of a few treies judiciously placed. There 
may be cases also, where an improver, with 
gri^at property all round, may have only a 
sm^U piece of ground in such a hamkt, 
and l?e unable to purchase any more : ,a 
building pf the character J mentioned, 
mi^t do all that a lover of painting would 
wish for, and give him a sort pf property 
in the whole ; and I know that manner of 
appropriating objects to be the source of 
much plcasyre. , , . 

The buildings in the landscapes of the 
Bolqgnese painters ha^ many excellen'r 
cies highjy proper to be studiedi but which 
it would be tedious to discriminate. The 
style of landscape, in that school was in 
a great degree formed upon that of the 
Vepeti^ns, and especially of Titian ; an4 
his manner of forming groups of buildings 
whiclii has just been described, may, I think, 
be traced in a number of their works : it is 
prpbable indeed that the two landscapes on 
which those groups make so principal a fi* 
gure, were favourite compositions ; as they 
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•are both of them etched by Giar. Francisco 
Grimaldi, the famous landscape painter of 
the Carach schooK 

In the landscapes of Nichplas Pou^sin, 
there are more regular finished pieces of &iv 
chitecture, and those made principal ob- 
jects, than in almost any other painter. 
Claude is an exception, and he brought them 
still nearer to the eye : the style of their ar- 
chitecture is, however, as diflferent, as that of 
their landscapes; it is the difference of iliale, 
firom female beauty. In Poussin^s build- 
ings, the symmetry is often so perfectly un- 
disguised, *firom their being placed directly 
opposite the eye without any effect of per- 
spective, that many persons, if they were 
not checked by such authority, would pro- 
nounce, that no painter could make use of 
them in that manner : yet this great artist, 
.who so well knew the value of straight lines, 
and of uniformity, has shewn with how 
much skill he could diversify the outlines of 
his buildings, when he saw occasion for it; 
and exchange the grandeur of simplicity, 
pr that of splendid variety. One instapc^ 
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of this I shall now give, as it wiH illustrate 
and confirm whAt I have advanced on the 
subject of slanting roofs, and of their want 
of grandeur ; and ai& it will likewise shew, 
what, in this great painter's idea, the gene- 
ral appearance of a magnificent city ought 
to be. The picture I allude to, was in the 
Orleans collection j the subject, th^ infant 
Moses exposed on ilie Nile. And hei«, 
though I wish to confine myself strictly to 
the tiesign of my Essay, I cannot help say- 
ing a few words on the expression of the 
figures ; for more true^ more varied and 
digaified expressions, are scarcely to be 
fimnd in the whole compass of the art. The 
mother is represented, hardly enduring to 
push from the shore the little basket that 
holds her child : her fi^ice is turned firom it; 
and in that face, all a moth^'s agony is 
painted. The father is slowly walking fiom 
tiie scene; a smother6d grief in his counter 
nance : but his hand, which clasps his dra- 
pery,seem8 more strongly to betray his feel^ 
ings. Close behind, and clinging to him^ 
is the elder boy : his head is turned round, 
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ftnd he l6dks baok,^iis he ir»lkg, at the action 

of his nie4:h€r, with an expressian of anx^ 

ious concern, terror, and nncertdtnty* So. 

superior is the i^iterest arising from the hii* 

tnan figure, and the expression of human 

passions, that when I first saw this cowposi*^ 

tion, I hardly thought of Hie landscape, ad* 

' mirable as it is in every part. The back-^ 

ground, on account of which I have meh* 

tioned this noble work, is one of the richest 

i ever saw ; it is the view of a magnificent 

dty, mixed with trees, and backed with 

tnountains : the principal buildings near 

enough to be distinct ; distant enough to 

have the whole taken in at one view. The 

, summits of them are most studiously vari-* 

ed, with domes, pyramids, obelisks, towers 

^diffferent height^ and shapes; but, among 

fliiferiot aH, not mote than one sloping roof df 

iht ^trcti^t kind, stiilqes the eye within the 

toim itself : without the walls inde^ (pep* 

haps as a foil, and a contrast to so mooli 

magnifieefice) he has placed a cottage widi 

aiAnplt sloping Toof; slill, however, van* 
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fed by a projecting shed \n fTont,aiid another 
on the side. Paid Veronese, also, m a picr 
ture of the finding of Moses, has given u? 
his idea of a city, ;which perfectly accordfi 
with that of Poussin in the splendour and 
variety of the summits, and the absence 
of sloping roofs; and Claude, in several 
of his pictures, has on similar occasiona 
proceeded on the same principles. 

As these great painters, in compositions 
where they clearly meant to express a uiag^ 
nificent assemblage of buildings, have st^ 
dtously varied the outlines of their summits; 
and, except in circular roofs such as domes, 
where their eflect is of a distinct character, 
have avoided sloping roofs — ^it is a strong ar- 
gument for pursuing the same n^etlKKl in 
every assemblage of buildings, whetih^>,|t 
be a city with its numerous, edifices, ,05 a 
mansion with its; appendages : in shqrti 
whereter the whole is intended tqbemag-. 
nificent in itself, and to adorn from diffgy 
^nt points the surrounding scenery, v i ^ , -. 

The buildings in some of the landscape! 
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of Seba&tiatt, B!p«rdpn,7|Wtic.ularly deserre. 
to. J?e cited, ^ v^ry staking specimens of the* 
unipn of grandpvr»»d|4ctar^uettess* One 
picture, in! whic|i 4^ijitunipn i^ ii^st hap- 
pily exemplified, I hajv^ had frequent op^ 
portunities. of examining, in the houses of 
itB late, and present posse^ors: and,w!hat & 
nosli^t advantage, have often beard their 
remarks upon it.* The ^subject is, the ark 
of liie covenant on its progress^ when it was 
recovCTed from the Philistines. Itis repre*^ 
sented in its passage over a bridge^ on tfce? 
opposite side of which arejseveral figiires'jf 
some of whose attitudes and cdunteilanciisf 
express prcrfbund awe and devotioil, atid:^ 

* It was left as^ legacy to Sir George Beaumont |^y^ 
Sir Josbua Reynolds; who thought that the grandeur of 
its style (which he always spoke of with admiration) iiiras^ 
of so peculiar a castj and sot far removed from obvious: 
cpmmon nati^re^ as to be incapable of pfsixig truly rdiskflJ^/^ 
except by minds of strong original feelings and long accu^-;^ 
tomed to contemplate the higher excellencies of the art. 
Such a legacy from such a man, is a patiegjrric * . ' ' 

Distinct and clear 
As any muse's tongue could speak. 
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others the most fervent enthusia^nn* The 
bridge is built ov^ a rapid river ; at smiie 
distance higher up^ ^nds a mill, in the ma« 
nagement of which the painter has shewn 
the greatest skill and judgment. A mill, 
such as those Which Ruysdal, Waterlo, cm* 
Hobbima painted (excellent as they are in 
their kind,) would, on account of their 
brokcb fc^ms, and strongly maiiced intri^ 
cacy and irregularity, be ill suited to the 
solemnity of suck a subject Boutdoxi bas^ 
therefore, nrade tfie general form of tbe 
building of a move massive and unifcorm 
iund, though sufficiently varied ; and at the 
same time tUat he has, with great truth,. 
marked the intricacy of the wheels, and the 
effect of water in motion, he has kept the 
whole in such a mass of broad sljt^owi^tibat 
nothing presses upon the eye^ or inik^pfefe* 
with the style of the picture : yet, on in- 
spection, an the circumstances of intricacy, 
and niotioD, amuse the mind ; and (whati* 
the true charactei: and use of the pictu- 
resque in such cases) rvlieve it from the 
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'' rhtK^Wofksofmiii^ofttJe BiiteKand 
i^fiiisH^^iei^, feilfe af^ aiii6% ty triifest 

P-lM^ul-, ' or hk-ik^ ; alia ■ ai^ ftiei^fdi* 
i^^fci fa tfieir kfea. ' Bu! thef^ iife dto 
fj^attrs Mb !ial4 6Vfef^ftbUKfe fiikrk; dnd 

dicious condiicit firomi a Ti^Hfii inast^r, I 
Win iafen'<ioB iwbtMr tif dd opposite kiAd, 
fitdiii t!i^ i»ithe^hb61. Tl&ire li apicturt 
ota fiimdt BediiVAis, tl^ pritit from Whicli 
* ii dtffaiftdtfi by Bb'ucher/m Which he se^ttife if 
|0 hate Collected tbg^thisr ttll the ftingu- 
My Ahtapt AUd irregular fbtms tbdt lie 
Ittd eV€f ^eisn; ifi o^cb^r to b^ishpeifrdi^vdy 

]Dqmrot, w)iic)i very iq>dy ^iiufanrt^s ihis idea of the 'uae ioM 
^^'finiitV of the intititt^^iie, ii'^e U^r ity^ tA^tte AL 
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picturesqjie ; a-»4/,iw ^j san^^ pi:oportioii 
that the wheels and the i»ti^cat;e^ jpisurtif of 
jtj^e mill are leps. ^diltjjjJ9fciii thepi^ctjur^ of 
Bourdon, thai;i the^ appear in the land* 
^capes of Ruysdale or Hobbima, they are 
more so in that of Boucher: the picture 
pf the former^ is a model of the use which 
may be made of the qualities pf the pictu- 
jpesque; that of the latter, one of the bestej:- 
amples I kno?^ of their abuse.. 

Reubens in his landscapes^^appears tohave 
paid as little attention to the shape^s of his 
buildings, as to those of h^s trees; haying oft 

' 4en placed the n;iost vulgar forpas of both^^ 
in his grandpst cpmpositions. , Th^ gte^t 
points at which he aim^id,. and in which he 
so admir^bly^succ^edi^cif . wer.e 'colp^ir, and 
eflFect; and ^here they take possession of ^ 
a painter's mind, lie can J&eMfem prevail up- 
on himself to feject^^ hardly to altisjr the 

"Tonns of those objf^ts^on which such -cap-* 
tivating qualifies are eminently displayed. 
' ' 1 have Mtherffe d^elt ajiribst entirely on 
the lan^scap^ of those masters, whdf^Veyo^ 

B^ eminent ip the higher parts ^fu^^Jl^: 

and have only touched occasionaMy brftbe^ 
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jMj^intew of thj^ Dyitch school : I Bhall naw 
speak.more fully 9f.th^ which, 

after the example of Sir Joshua Reynolds,! 
Hieajxto include those of the Flemish masters ? . 
^ho painted similar subjects^ lu the pictures 
pfthePutch masters few in^ljaijices of arcjH- 
tect\iral beauty or grapdeuir ocqur, j^et^ ^ 
is^ certs^n that i^any of the bl^il(^ngs wj^^q^ 
those m^t^rs have ''represeated, thoMgh 
void of those two qualities, attraptoufj^t- 
, .tept^n ip a high degree tfy m^aup p^ otih^ - 
V^^ich I have assigned to the .pi<;}:ur0^q|^; 
It may j perhaps, t>e thought, t^t the ^Jiea*- 
^ «ure arit^ : solely from thi^ eicaqt imitiiliom 
^ of familiar objects, and thatywe.agaipi' trails^ 
ierjfe) theobjecte:th«n(isfeiv«p^ithe plirftlire 
•a<iquiiied>. froaa^ that ; imxtatHm,: ithisijiiua 
ipoipt on iwhichiao^i)?' i^th^KlJbc^ 
i>y! :b6 meam 1^ ^ usel^ ' in t tbb) firasentt i^^, / 
quiiy ; ana)If ianii th^ more inblineditoew- 
•t^ upcm it,.a9cMr. Burke ihai| i}\iV slight)^ 
touched updntitip hii) ISssaj/iohtjie'Stib^ 
lime and- BeatttiftiL'ii - -^fn*!" '"•r'oir vvry 
t^i'fltetliere proposes a rulei Whitf^^he^ MiifjIL 
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jWWdi- dfth'^ kfrt lb imitdtidii/(Jr te bW f ^^^ 
^liii ib ihfe sfeifi of the iinMbl* iher^^ly i knd 
^ trtifen to %^'iiip^^y, or sottife other 'c^k'fe lii 
'€bnjuiittl6h iviili ii. WiteA'tHe objebt i*- 
J>tfesentfed1tt'>^ibetiy of ^uMA'g fe^'dk tfs 
%e cionld !rk^ nO tlesii^ fef fe^feltig "ii tftfe « 

4e&Kl3r,lfi«^ft Ifna^ bfe'stit^ ffiiat 'its pb'i^r^lii 
pm^ or ^intifcg lA)^^ m^t pox^i^ ' 

4fei%iteeff;«8'iti^Vrithmef!it<tftt<i^^ . 

lal^djustfirmterioii; yet still wn-tenie tl» 
Hree ti kll{4)^,^ intdffiief«a<c« ^h rt^^ ' m 
^.ihc mekctiia afid vnaof^msatef sire* ^ 

oi^ectfcv aiid ; iseem& ^ confiie *tisb wiiofe 
Kc^ of:^ {Mdhtei^s 6gcertlbB8,iuid tl» «^ 
£ei(^ tbcQr Aave on. tbe ipekitateiv friHrin* 
very narrow limit — that«lf mei^ ifirita.lid& 
|jimti^e^bd«dt>lio^TeF4>tiiat m«)$r oftiie 
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Dutch masters have shewn as much choice 
fi^d ^^ctiqn^with respect to those circum- 
stfinces whicl^ struck th^m in iniys, cptt4- 
g^, jinsides of kitchens, ^c. a>^ the higjher 
|t|i^ian painters have diM>la^e^ in tl;je ar- 
r^ng^meyat pf morfi. d.i^ififl^. pbjects. It |s' 
t^\ie, they did apt se^l^ for e^egance pf graii- 
deur } bvttlxey were paipt^rs^ ^n^. as such, 
ihej COjuld not hejp. considering the 4i?P^ 
sitipn ^^phavacteif of such for^s, apd feel- 
ing strong motives of preference; The h^ 
m9<^4^ueums (9;; el^^^ipe ^4 grar^^eur, 
^ yeffipty ^n4 ijatricacy, ^d, to thesje tv^p 
*. qi\^a,Uti?% i?paa:g of til^e Butch ]^t^.})^ye 
JP^ t^ ^^<^X atten^^j^jpi. fheire caUAQt 
be a mpi;g. tfe^jro^^gh ^r t}f,^ Q^^^e^,^ 
i^ Wgf^t l?e qofljcludfid frofl^ th,e mp^s^tjeiiiilf 

?^W^,i; hii^ P>o^f5^% i|^%ni the e^cei- 
W^m*J! *?M^;;%P':».a^fronii.t^^,^an4 

circumstance that caji vary the fonns> and' 
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gi7c intriciacj to their disposition, without 
injuring the unity of the whole. The dif- 
ferent degrees of fore-shortening, in the 
rafters, in the half-opened doOrs and case- 
ments ; tfifc winding staircases seen only in 
part; chairs, tables, cradles, baskets, &c. all 
serve to vary the perspective, ?tnd form the 
most artful, yet ihe mo&t naturg,! groups : 
and the pots^ pans, kettles, and fill the va- 
rioijis utensils, are distributed with the same 
intention. V 

The outsides of his cottages are no less 
distinguished for their variety and intricacy. 
Their outline, against the sky, is geiiera% 
composed of forms of unequal heists, 
thrown into many different degrees '6f pef- 
ip^ctive ; the sides Are varied by prbjecting 
windows and iioors, by sheds Supported by 
brackets, With flower-pofe oti themV by the 
light, airy,* apd detached appearance of 
cages hung out from tfei^t^^n'; by porcl^es 
^nd trellipes of various constrictions, dften 
covered with vine or ivy : these, and many 
dther picturesque objetti, iire so Hk|)pify* 
groiiped with?achothfettfndwi&tfeeS;^^ 
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the bare outline would prove how much 
the eyeiliay be pleased, and what skill may 
be shewn in the playful variety and intri- 
cacy of buildings and their appendages, 
where grace, elegance, and grandeur, ate un- 
thought of. But then,wheh it is considered, 
that this play and variety of outline, how- 
ever pleasing, are not so much to be valued 
on their own account, as from being pro- 
diictrve of what these painters most excelled 
in, variety arid effeci b^ light, and shadow; 
that to these must be added their other 
great excellence, the management Of co- 
lours; and that this infinite diversity of 
forms, colours, liglits and shadows, must be 
so arranged, as to produce one whole in^ 
composition, and effefct — it will shew, that 
it is hot frbrn mere imitation, bi^t from great 
judgment in selecting and combining, as 
well as in executing, that our pleasure 
arises. The same principles of light and 
shadow, the saihe attention to the effects of 
variety and intricacy, which are so stron^y 
disiplay^d in the pictures of Ostade, maybe 
traced'eyen in those of Claude Lorfaixie,'* 
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*Mp ktiyp^^ ^ picture pf Cl^^<l)e,.^o4 p^i^ 

1^^ coi^^t^ntly fepfqre J^i? §ye?, ^)i§: pjpft 
»tri^«S ^?fcimeps qf beauty, gra^^^e^jr^ ^ 
i|a|j|ni§qenpe, |^9t|» if» 9rt ai)4 i^aturg ; ^u| 
it i^ j^y ^is skilful pian^gj5|i|pn^9f ^)»^pi^- 
tp^^, Tfhjch|?^y ppe^ to ^ ^"9^ 9f <>%??. 
aj^st^j, tli^t }je mi^^d himself, th9^gj^ ^ ajwec^ 
l^iid^capf p,ai^ter, al^p^t tq a ^evel ^i^ 
^i^tog paint^rsl 1^0^^ ca?^ ^, ?^oise ^jr ' 
r^ctl^ oppwite than t^p. cl^aracter qf l^i? ^n^ ' 
qf Ost^e> ^ujldings ; :jret tj^ere i^ ^ ?^,isb^, 
r^semblanq^ in their jfiWfinfii of coijsj^^rjpg 
the effect oi buildings it^ s^j^ey&l^wad \j\ ^. 
u»e tiey made qf those ciJ!C^j3^|^ljan^es,vl^^^^ 
^iye most variety of outlii^e^ qf Wt, ^4 
Sf. Ji^^irand. sl^adq^^ yitji^i^t i^jurjiig |J^^ 
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8hj3d8 with bi^ckets, ^ojl r^jlp, )^|y^ in ^^. 
Qtl]^pr stjf le, tbe f^eqt qJ; pe|7^|p^^ aqji ^j 
lij$trades: ti^e ^^^^g9r ^W^-J^\^ 9^9?'^^ 
talfe th^ forriis of urijs ^i^ y%^^ W,9^M^, ? * 
lys windijig stakcase, of pij^gj^jfif^i^^ ^^M^ 
9f Steps J it i? th? %b.l^,# lia\l?j,^ ^ 
Phikmpn. 

Architep^ir^ i^ ti)pdiyjiji^y,^|ja^^isq^ t\i|^ 
j»prch|es (^f cp.tt^^5 ^^^ th^ rude pps^ tl\^i 
sjipport tliq?p,intQpp^icps an^ pQ|.oi^^(j^i 
but v(\\}ie it ^-efin^si' af^d epj^pb^lje?, U ^ef^^ 

s^^ily talfp? Qff fi[9?a tbat qV*9*^^'^'IW8W* 
Y^ri^ljir *nd iptric^pypf fpr^, a^^d \h^^t 9^ 
r^oi^fieqt Ught ^p4 ^l^^pw^ if^^^ m n 
s^iMp^ ^n pip^^esqu^ l|Jwii4iDi^^a|f\d Yfl^^ 
co^l^^j^te ja^^^ prpvp thf^r4isU^ctcljl4^^p^r. 
Sgp,|^ ^pd,ee4 ^}^^ ^]^»P be i^ effect ^f 
high polish and reifinf^p^^i^tjj ^ip^ey^r j^^i^** 
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relish, which arises from irianjr rade,' iaiid^ 
even ifi6an hnt strongly marked pictu- 
resque circumstances ; arid that peculiar 
relish, as it does arise from those circum- 
stances, cannot exist, or cannot be equally 
j^owerful, where they are changed for others 
6f a morei(ioble,or a more beautiful,^ but of 
, a diflFerent character. Nor let it be ima- 
* gined, that such a union of them as is dis- 
played in the buildings of some of the 
Dutch masters is comn^pn : every old cot- 
fage *will ^ ho morte* make a good Ostade, 
flaari e^ery fine piece' of architecture or an- 
cient rtiiri in a beautiful country, will %iake 
a good Claude; arid he who has beetl used 
to look at objects with a painter's eye, will 
be littlfe lesfe siitprised (I do ribt say pleas- 
ed) at finding a perfect Ostlade in nature, 
than a' perfects Qaude. 
•: NotWithstaridiiig the gi^feat delighVwhich 
d§tade seem^ to have taken inwpresenting 
^l the pictureisque circumstances of build- 
iii|s, thereisoije painter who has sought 
"^^ter ihfeir Varieties ^ith Ml g^aeater passion / 
l^ky i)f tttjr W^dett tdll 1)e^fpnsec( wh^^^ 
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1 ifame Wovermans. We Itare been usetf * 
to thfnk of him chiefly as a painter of ani- 
mals^ and particularly horses, in which iitie 
he so eminently excelled; and when .we 
cbrisider the high finishing of his^ pictures, 
thie extreme delicacy of, his touch, and <li5 
manner in which he blended hi$ coloiirs, so 
as oftentimes to give' too smooth ^n appear^ 
ance to the general surface, it is difficult ^^ 
ifnagih^ that he, of all painters, should iriofef 
dfhgentty haV6 seardied for every fcroSfeh 
and irregulai*form. Yet so it i^j'and in V 
dtgrifee that' \i6 ^e will conceive, who ^llras 
rkii I6ok(fefd kt 'hii'^jiictures knd Jirints wfttf 
tttkf /iinpressibnV dM; Vhdeifer wi^hfes tt? 
^ih an idea of the varlfetiek^of liidttirb^qtie' 
forms in tlfii^ 6uferde^^ of buildings (from' 
^hich, ho^evt^f, the grand iarid beautiful 
remains of kntiquitjr aie excluded) will fintf 
that he has assetatflled th^fti'iiogether in 'his 
worics with ali^fite'^assionW a coUectbr of 
s^iifeh objecWlaik alliflie^'^^^^ baito^fei^ 

ih^ comliitiin^.<th^'#rlffi''each othCT:- -ftf 
triiSi^as Ii^b^vei4ie¥a vei^'l^^ iilfK 
friea^e*)16iW8feififttes6t^'iiih^ 
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c|H»<W W»^^ f^eajt j^^gm^nt ; b^t, hairing 

^f^l^y^ the| n^ht be, Wi^th U^tl^ vai% 
t^pp. ^ofTf qMD^^ pa ^e pthpr hand, apr, 
Ijf^ txK ^^ tc» h^^^jtwpjy^ted all th? scatr. 

^^v^pti^,tha,ii'h,9 nJ^t'^f't^^sP^^ 
a^ (9f compo^^ioo. T^e b,uil<ding^^t^^re 

^ ^if^i^ 9]^riJpng aji^ p;f fl^i^Iness, ; ttpse 
^p^prrni^ns di?|^^y Dtipr^ div^t^, aM, 
gr?^te^m^iji^l;ypfcpmbii]ja^p|3,. , \ 

It ?e^insi very Qj?yipv^ (qltij^pugh th? ^. 
i|^ple pf Wpv^rn^ans, and ^f )? *>^ P*W?* 
' jji^ghtm^e it dPVbt^J) t%t a ^?|i:p, fpi". 
r^^ tpuch, y^§T^ tbe, strpjt^, of th^ brush 
i-^l^lns, is mpst adapt^ to, exp^^brp^^n 
ilPfi^ul^ fppps ; ai?d thence ye, i;)^ht ^al^r, 
: i}^ <ppn9lud% tb^t Te^iersi, the ^p;rpnfasi?, 
^ ^ spirit pf whose, penc^V^ i?i ^p§t pr<?n 
* iffir^^ W9vljd a,t le^st et^^ iil^ mv^^m 

!^Kp^9? hi§ Stjepi*^!?,. fti% B^BjtPWPMyi 
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iHg tfi(&i "t&fe !^^jilA>dId ije-sd esbctiy the 
Yfeter^e : tH^ f?m^ Qft&tnxMages, so ^ 

* 'fit>kh llein^.^t^i^^»i^, aiv^plain and oom- 

tt&bntd ilibh'ki'^tQatkablci degree^ and so 

' Md 6f inlrid*?^ and variiityithat he serins 

. td lik¥6 tftken a» tinacfe pkins to shun*aJl 

iiiiddeh bre^iks and iit^gukuities, as otber 

' ^hteti faaVe takbii td et|)res8 thbm. l&is 

'^itr^ttie l^l^ilBe^ 1^% pesrhips, be fac- 

bl6\iii|i[id fbi^, by ^Up^sii^him to have biton 

9 « inllu^d^d hji.%hk ^vke ia^v^ which i kmre 

iil^^tflsfed^to Mve ififitftHtt^d Caspar Pbii&> 

■SiA^ for hfe toiay Mve j^gfed^ thtait th§.6T«n 

- k'ii)rMt, iiM mWi^m }in^ df his hensc^ 

%<rtiM ^^ faiBi* ^fH^k tb the «h«rp wid va- . 

^Vd' to^ydi^ oil ihe it^^ete ib his ibi^' 

to.indfejJg'h'd^ntly'orfe^^bUriQ-^jBfeife- * 
ration, ib^^i^feirea ^l&ih^^bl^iA^th^^^ 
his taste did not lead !iM to^^^i^ ^Hft, 

'oKio admire ^i'cttiV^Uib 6imiiisi^icks in 
afiT buildings : fdi #h6n It^ ^id pihA m- 
l^shi'oneA housed, oi'/d&stlte imi,^^^^* 

.turrets, tesie^s €6 hl&yt! bken|||ife ^Ih^ 
**r jWtksit presented ib^;bft^h;^^ 
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*^d iritiKnit anf df tlK>^ , sf^lb^Higs, 4js- 

;guises, or aceodip^nioiei^ts of tre€i3y a^ 

iregetatioD, and without; ^j^^^ofj ftf^e • 

v>changes aiidibdditk)ki89 wl^i^hpai^ us#- 

# ''olly take the liberty \19^^ vf^\ugf^^ J^^h^f 

again^ the cohti;ast .b^weei;^ ^^ 4Jo4i^o- 

vermans is Very striking. Wovewna»s baid 

so acQUstomea his eje to, that vjariesty;^!^ 

jday of outline, whii»h ariselJrom a mixti^re 

of vegetation with wood-wor|cr ^^ ,^- 

-sonry of every kind, that whs^t^yef p^|^ of ^ 

buildings he painted, whqtfeer common 

wa)l;, roofs, and sheds, or ga/4pH^/)^^Ws^i11]i 

terraoes and suinmer-'hous^ ;, w^hethpr j:»r- • 

^ . -iseti^ or mansions with pprtipQ^.^od; qd^ns* 

-(for such, ithough not of a very p^urp, arphi- 

tee&re, be oftjen iptroduc^^^)^^ never fail- 

* ed: to. adorn ^h/^p aad tp Ij^r^^aind diyef- 

wfy their oirtline,.by means pjftfbes, shrubs, 

.iMicfc]iin4)ilS| plants. J , , i;. ^ iw, 

' 3316 known characteristic of Itembran t*s 

-8tyle^ i? a s>rx;)ipgly markpd eff^^ 
. imd sfea^w : J^^.^f^knew,^ i^^eed,. h 
I cW delineate, tl^^^^^ %f4%^^^^ i^^ 

^|f»p.l^^cwripi^,]^i^ ^ 
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whkl^iairisesfrom swlden variety j^^-iotci* 
cacj pf fbrniy^t^^ Q$^ta4)?-«t9 W(P^e«BMu?u!u 
Wcf often ^ee in. his; psctiwres aft4 jparjpte, y^ry 

•Coipmomj-pl^c^ jS?pqas of cotfeges; ap4 ot^/; 

■ buildings ; but;: they Mrdly^ppfj^Ti spii^a. 

account pf his p<equii»r,iwapag€M|^t.p|lf^t- 

and shade, py which he coi^trivje^^ to rais^i 

the character of ,vujga? objec%| afl4 jl;o.(^j 

guise*that of: such a^ we. r^Vf ^j^ j^^: 

A gi^tin^. ' This will ^ cle^ljr- . be ,, .p^fjCfiiv)^,; 

$^ if w^.pompare -^s repxesentatiffna^^F^g^^; 

subjects, with thpse. 9|.,other pai/^jter^^^Jji^ ' 

i Hay^/^-eaJ, reputati^^;ih thq^saij^^^^j ^Jj 

%1 seep a ,t)»i|cti|i::s shop^^t^y^^T^^j^ 

paiAted with a truth that struck eyeHCQlfc, 

server, and with an e:5ecutipft.tUaLcj.4iHiaij 




theu^,.-,------- -,,-„-,. ^.,.:T^^nirTO« 

leasf as njas^erly^ f!^'Jn^,^fW^f^y^\^^9cC{i 
to^ iyfipcipal4circumstances^tlQp|]g^ |^i|oD^ 
vio)isly and jjopul^feVnatur^lVefluail^kg^^^ 
Je^eni^rs pei:|ectiy exem^Ii|^, ^ 
BiirKes^iJdistinction ; the P^P^^^JM^^^%, 
indeeji witjb soiiie disgust) arbs^vom ,tQfi« 
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meta ^owtt df iffiimtton : la ttie Rtiifibftot;' 

k mmm fh>fti tl«e At^sS^l ehdictf df s\ibR ^- 

A^ oiir adittirHtioii ; ilnV!^, lik^Wi^, m&x^ 

ii«<^ li^ to «ofte« siO tfi4;^^<i<^b^^ bf UBj^Bit^ 

df^ tiatofdllJHi^s. When he p^iiiM.^ab? 
j^ bf d fatgherlh'd &bre ^ri6a$ kiod, iifi'e 
btiHdifag^ wiiiclf hfe infroduc^, 11^^' tbe \ 
dt««tes 6f bis figure^;, Ark tkpriti6\xi\f in- 
Vtiited, anif 6# a styt<^ peculiar to UM^. 
Hetr6tji>1ed titnselN^ry liitte ak>ut their ^ 
bfeiiity, sytitot^tfy, dr ^M^Hidn ; liis aint 
wlit ^d^t, Which ikey are admirably calcii- 
liiiitf tb f^^vfce : but however capiicioul 
tiA iiiigml>, ^e^ n^ever appear nittered 
o#i!ineol^bdb^^ ; ^i^ those gredt principles 
ol'tiiSteh ^i^4 iSr^tbjM^ichheso emment- 
IfXM^miAy made him atfiend iotoma, as 
' fir ^^0^ ^Ci|)les w^e concei^edi "^ 
iMiif^]^, ^ere/ore, with alt tl&ir sii^1a>^ 
fitWil) Have dneii an mr of gmnd^f as ^11 
'%Mi>f Hcl^Qss, whicli.they would ip«l, if ser! 
^imt^' ffoin aQ tE^f acdbmpanies tftenTi'J 
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whereas the grandeur of those buildings 
whic6 adorn the Wrks of the great Ita- 
jiah masters, ai^d of thofe teho have formed 
themselves on their model, is intrinsic; and 
vi^ill bear to be considered ^ipgly, 

1 have endeavoured, in a fpraier part of 
this Essay, t*. 'point out th6 reason, why 
slintitig roofs do not iti general accoi^d with 
splendid archi tec ttiii6 rand hav6 shewn that 
sotnt of the most eminent painters have 
avoided thiem iri buildings W that descrip^ 
tion. TMy former objections related chiefly 
to ' the defects of theit general outlin6^ 
which admits of scarcely any variation c 
I ^hail now mention a few observations 
m their surface that have been coni- 
innnicated' to m6 by a learned and in- 
genious friend, some of which rdate to 
more polished buildings ; but the general 
pDinciple of improvemeBt extemie ta«Vbry 
style. " The surface of slanting roofs mn*t 
be nearly flat ; decoration^ thereforp, is d^^- 
iicult : and though it is roughs wlien cow- 
pared with the surface of columns^ or of 
he\vn $tone in general, it has no effect of 

VOL* II. z 
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light and shadow ; it has also a more un« 
finished look than any other part ; a verj 
material circumstance in whatever is to be 
combined with the highly-finished forms and 
ornaments of architecture. It remains to 
be consideredjby what means these defects 
may be diminished. Few roofs of ancient 
buildings remain ; in them, however, a pe- 
cuhar attention seems to have been paid 
both to regularity of construction, apd tp 
light and shadow. The Tower of the Winds 
at Athens is covered with slabs oi marble, 
in each of which the horizontal edge pro- 
jects so much, as to give a strong shade ; 
while the vertical joints are so elevated as to 
form high ribs, which break the uniform 
surface in a very beautiful manner.* The 
Lan thorn of Demosthenes is roofed in the 
form of laurel leaves, which, in a different 

f Ao ancient anecdote mentiatied by tbe Abbe Wiaklt- 
man, records the first inventor of this kind of corering^ and 
proves the great attention that the Greeks paid to the forms 
of their roofs^ by die manner in which they rewarded those 
vAio made* any essential improvenientjin them. 

'' Nell' isola fU Naaso fn eretta una statua a certo Btza it 
quale avea il primo pensatoa formare col maroio penteUco 
le l^gole, oncle coprime gli edifizi. " 
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way» have the same effect. The ancient 
mode of tiling by semi-circular tiles laid 
\vithin eaqh other, gave a sort of fluted look 
to the roof ; and the old flat tiles of the 
lower empire, which were joined with a 
high rib something in the way of the Tem- 
ple of the Winds, had the same effect of 
light and shadow. Even the ridge and hip* 
rolls of our roofs, diminish in some degree 
the bareness of their appearance ; and our 
pantiles, though much less picturesque than 
the hollow utiles of the ancients, axe, ;per- 
haps, in point of form, the best material in 
use for conmion covering* The ?i(iness 
occasi(med by these variations frbm; uniform 
mity of surface, is also very strUcihg in spraer 
of the dd leaded roofs of our chiirches, wh^e 
the sheets are smaU^ and the rolls large : biit 
it is still n[^ore so, when, as it sometimes hap-^ 
pens, apart of the roof is repaired witb slate, 
while the rest remains in its original i^te^ 
The ancients seem to have had it in view 
to give both lightness s^d riabMi&s to theii 
roof^, by a sort <>f lading tethti^«lgfei:;of 
tbeit : the ridges fis well as th^^i»ii ^ff^^ 
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decorated with a sort of oj^awork of smalt 
knobs or projections ; aiul the same kind 
oif omameiit yet nemainsr \rlth peculmtly 
degant effiact^ in many of bur old churches 
snd housesu'' i ^ 

These and other ornaments and Taria* 
lioto judioiously s^oplied, would gi?e ^ 
pleading yariety to slanting roo& ot* e^'^ery 
kind ; and to some of th^n^ where tiie scale 
was not too large^ a d^gi^ee of finislied 
beauty worthy of heiog allied wit^ the 
most polished architecture. But whatever 
ohangei4>r improvenaents niay be made in 
iht aqoipearancQ of such doo& by peisonfl 
whose taste led tliem towarda such ejects, 
in. ^neial^ &e cmnuon mMerials ^ the 
ommtij, fand .the cbnmuin method of rising 
them> win i6f eourse bis employed, and 
such imifiiraiity iand plaim^ess a^re ^ot only 
palairal and proper, but giv6 ft te9t to a^y 
deriatikias from them. > 
r Th^e is tak idea iof tural simplicity an- 
nexed to a^hatcUed^ ootta^e, which is very 
mucdi.in^ fav6iif of uthaJt eovering ; and -in- 
deed the^appcotraaae <yf 4i^- tkatt:h» ^th 
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fi^t^itsheatA'*^!^ ind colouri is feffiiarkablj 
ple^siHg. It 19 no less picttlr«qUe, when 
riioS^, ragged, arid siitik in amo«g the 
mfleT^'^iii deday ; a s{)eeies of that dbarac- 
t*r, however, Athieh the keenest lover of it, 
would rather see on another's property thati 
on his own. But between the two periods of 
iieaiffless, and of pictnresqtie decay^ partieu* 
Ikriy Jn the approach towards the latter, 
thatch has something off a dsttop dkty look; 
a:ftd, what w6tfld often indtfce me to phteftir 
tile or slate, that daiApiiess is iricreasfed both 
iii reality and appearance, by trees or climb- 
ing piattits hanging or creeping over it : *► 
whereas any covering of a hard niateirjal, 
m'ay Withottt injtfry be half cohcJealed by 
either 6f them ; arid i!t rarely happeftS that 
tilere is any thirig in tfre l66k of tf cover- 
ing, that coald make ofte ifegretits partial 
cmicealftieiit. 

Iti all that rektes to cottages, hattnflets, 
afrid villages, to the grouping of them, and 
l3Eieir milture With tr6tes andcKnibing plants, 
the best instruction may be gained fr«m the 
works of tfie Butch and Flemish masters; 
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Mrliich afford a greater variety of useful 
hints to the generality of improvOTS| and 
such as might more easily be carried 
into practice, than those grander scenes 
which are exhibited in the higher schools 
of painting. All the splendid effects of ar- 
chitecture, and of assemblages of magnifi^ 
cent buildings, whether in cities, or amidst 
rural scenery, can only be displp^yed by 
princes, and men of princely revenues : 
but it is in the power of men of moderate 
fortunes, by means of slight additions and 
alterations, to produce a very essential 
diange in the appearance of farm buildings, 
cottages &c. and in the grouping of them 
in villages ; and such effects, though less 
splendid than those of regulai- architecture, 
are not 4ess interesting* There is, indeed^, 
no gcepe wh^re such a yariety of forms and 
embellishments may be introduced at so 
small m es^pence, apd without any thing 
fantastic, or upnatural, as that of a village; 
none where the Iqver pf painting, and the 
Ipver of humanity, maf ^nd so m»Py 
^\irces of amiis^npat ^r4 int^restt 
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A number of mere ornamental buildings, 
have rery generally, an air of profuse osten- 
tation, and, at the same time, are apt to 
have a glaring, unconnected appearance : 
and indeed, however judiciously they may 
be placed and accompanied, they have a 
want of interest, from the very circumstance 
that they are designed for no other purpose 
than that of omatpent : the mind does not 
feel entirely satisfied when that is the only 
purpose ; it likes to conimier ornament as 
an accessary, not as a principal. An ancient 
temple, dedicated to a divinity of those 
times, as that of Clitumnus on the bank of 
his own stream, sanctified by the supposed 
presence of the god, frequented by his 
worshippers, and decorated by their piety, 
was then an object of gay and festive devo* 
tion, and still continues to be looked at with 
an interesting veneration: but the sensation 
is comparatively cold, when ornament is ifc^ 
self the sole deity of every temple. I by- 
no means intend by this to condemn such 
buildings ; magnificence cannot be better 
displayed in extensive gardeni and pleasure 
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^ouiidSk thaabj giviug, scppe to th^ijpwn- 
iiom of Fis^og ge&iusses in arcbiteGti«re,,or 
bj sJbt^wing us the real appe^^qoe of t^Qse 
aociectt ^rail^itt^r whickwe lurv^^jLdjnii^ 
in pictures, prints aD4 df^winj^ j^, ]^uit l 
eottld wish, tQ tui^jt th^ o^pds of 4<i»fkrovera 
from too muQh ^itaelms^§^ to solitary, {p^ 
lade, towqfd^ objfQts qokote GOHQeotiedi 
vith geojeralhabtitatiQi} md. embelj^lwaeel. 
Whwe a Hi3QsiDn'liip«se sm4.» p}»^ upon 
a large scale, ha^peuft to^besiliijiaii^d as close 
to a viHags^as sQ9a€»€)^tbi£i«Qst ma^ficeat 
seats in the kisigdCHn. ar^ to small towns, 
bodl styles <^ emj^e^kmeat snight be 
adopted,^ ftjj fixHa interfering, tliey would 
add to- e$<ek other's effect, ajid it miay be 
tituly ss|i4» thftt ttere h no way in wliich 
vi!««lHi cffn prod<qce sucb aatumluimfifected. 
ytam^t a^ such, interest, as by aidoming 
a. feajl village^ and. promoting the cowfofts,. 
and c9^02^ipfiot8 of its \fihsi\»ta»1^* 

' ''* l<iothrng etht sb rtrb/igfy itnpre»«ct ine iWtli- Ae ts* 
eaiKy of 'soiitf^f'giMnai^^ mi ffftreti pOtibt iisgttt tlUB 
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Ooid$Qiiih bas Qiipst fediqg^y describedi 
(mo?e»X:^iist, fFom the W9mitb<^ a poetical 
ioiafgifiationaHd quk^ sen&itbililty,thaft ftom 
real fact) the ravages of wealthy pridie. Mjr 
ajju. k. tja sHew tbaA they are emv Jesb hostile 
to Ileal taste, thaii to huiBaoiity ; and; should 
I succeed, it is possible that those, wh(^ all 
the a^ecting icaages and pathetic touches 
Qf Goldsmi^ would not have jrestrained 
fpom^ destroying a village, mi^t even be in* 
doced to build one, in ordev to shew theiir 
ta&te in the decoration awl disfudsitioi) of 
TiUage^-ho^scs and coUs^ges. 

As hnmaii canity ia vei;y fond of new 
creatixms^ it may not be useless to ^^bservei 
that to build an entirely new village, is not 
only a more expensive' undertaking than to 
add to an oUl one, but that it is, likewise,;a 
much more, difficult task.tii^ execute it with 
the same, na^turaloess and.vaxietyof disposi- 
tion ; and that it is hardly possible to inu^ 
tabe t^Qs^ curcumstancesof long established 

£mp^ror of Cfahm ; in wiiicli the vdHous ihcid^hts of real 
tlft ^i6t BetecM^and eoinpre90e<{ as^iii dhmiatic repreieiK 
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habitation, which, at the same time that 
they suggest pleasing reflections t<>' an ob- 
serving mind, are sure to afford delight ta 
the painter's eye. 

An obviotis and easy ttiethod of rebuild- 
ing a village (and one which unfortunately 
has been put in practice) is to place the 
houses on two parallel lines, to make them 
of the same size* and shape, and at equal 
distances from each other. Such a metho- 
dical arrai^gement saves all further thought 
and invention ; but it is hardly necessary 
to say that nothing can foe more formal and 
insipid. Other tegular plans of a bet- 
ter kind have been proposed ; but it seems 
to me, that symmfetiy, which in cities^ and 
generally in all the higher styles of archi- 
tecture produces such grand effects, is less 
sidted to humbler 3cenes and building!}. 

The characteristic beauties of a village, 
as distinct from a city,are intricacy, variety, 
and play of oatline : and whatever is done, 
shcmld be with a design to promote those 
objects. The houses should, therefore, be 
disposed with that view, and should differ 
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as much in their disposition from those of 
a regularly built city, as the trees which are" 
meant to have the character of natural 
groups should from those of au avenue. 
VHierever symmetry and e^tact uniformity 
are introduced, those objects which produce 
a marked intricacy ?ind variety must in ge- 
neral be sacrificed. In an avenue, for in- 
stance, sudden inequalities of ground, with 
wild groups of trees and bushes, 'vidiich are 
the ornaments of forest sceneiy, would not 
accord with the prevailing character. In 
the same manner where a regular street or 
a square are to be built, all inequalities cf 
ground, all old buildings, however pictu- 
resque, will injure that synunetry of the 
whole, which must not, except on ex<araor- 
dinary occasions, be sacrifk^ to particu- 
lar detail. Now, in a village, all details, 
whether of inequality of ground, of trees 
and bushes, or of old buildings of every 
kind, not only are in character, but serve 
as indications, where, and in what man- 
ner new buildings may be placed so as 
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kg^. ; or . l^rifere they Baaiy be ao well con-^ 
tFiMteA; witht^nt iwy^ affectatkm dr itfifMro-^ 
prie1t^4 ^ho^ki Iboft be a hdvse of an old: 
«fyk, jftpt, vlM^hjiat;t>t)Jy Ib6 fpftto were of 
9» pk^tUTOstg^ Hf^tjkrityi but tiie tintt 
iR^relof Ihiat pi!^.^»eHG^ harinomous kindy 
^mueh^9>i«edbjt;^aifl$er8-^£^ kn])ioiF» 
ii^<> bod etifi^ Atiidif^piQtiifieBi -mnilfd not 
iRifiei! tbem to \i^ ^^rbyed by plaster m 
wtttt^f^tksh. Anothsr hduM, il%hf have* 
aoHiefchiqg of the saiiM! charEletet k respect 
tofisMR^ btit msteadt^displ^idl^ the same 
vnriigtQr^f w^l^ix^tisfs^ xmg^t only looiH 
i^Blesfr^ iiwd ditty ; in^ that ciase a sober' 
wt^te-^^ifa^i . woulii add ne«>to^{^ and^ dTe*r 
iiesaoft^k>urt<kdikre&r$a^yofS»riiK H there 
wete ttady iro^(»fer ©Id .bo|toe$, aiiy Aew 
one thai %fasi jwlwitiug niigh^ bdpejferttlgr, 
simpk;. bttiastltiere^os fgiiiislsenfciaijcUfieM 
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cftce i)etWtJ6ti ^6se '^i^s Wiil€H p^^ 
^di^re dhd mereSii*tifa)iss of c(flour,uo Aerfc 
is as^sseriSal ti difference b^fc^efeh nv^hat is 
Bimple arid Wh*fc is M\L * Baltiness ^effect, 
fei aB ofe^eelS Aiises- froei t?«Ait i df i^dow i 
tnit lahtiiiy tiitbuiwdtaiie*S ^^ 'piiodticfe 
dep^ ^ *fadtt*r^^i«:fe «5 prdj^tkigi<)offe, 
pbrc*li&5, ^^rtNiSo^vs that aife fec^ssed^ Are petv 
ife(*t!y^ctoM*itSeM w^ and mff- 

IbSfteifij^i*'^'^-'^^^"^' ' "^"■■- ^^ " ■•■- ' '* 
TW f(kTO8^ffcki?ni*4es ere not less to bfe 
^tfcend*d tdi^*vaiage4iouses, thin ih ^^bose 
on a laftrgcT'^ale ; and in iome ^^peeii sM 
iftor^ ISO : fdr^ ai*hon^ aiiy |>oVferty of ^jteftii 
^ves gr^atelr dffence ^hm riiixed ^iA the 
Jbeduty and'«ploiidoor xjf apchitecttti-6, yet. 
In loW houses, the good k)r %ad effect of 
efainmies is more immediately striking, as 
they arc; nearer the ^ye, and larger in -pnv 
^rtion to the twiWkig- In ^Id riBage- 
ho^uses; tibey have often the same pictu- 
Tesque character, and many of the some 
decoration^, with those of the ancient man- 
sions already described; and, indeed, seem 
to have been copied from them. These, 
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and a great variety of other forms, differing 
in a number of circumstances, and aU of 
tfaem wftb some marked characteristic dis« 
tinction, are to be found both in pictures 
and in recil buildings ; and I have often had 
occasion to Gtbserve the amusing ^ct <^ 
that diversity in villages, and on the otker 
hand, the opposite effect of mcmotony of the 
worstkind. One instance ofthe latter I men^ 
tion with regret, as the houses werein-a great 
measure dther rebuilt or r^>aii«d by the 
gentleman who lives within a short diistance 
d the. place, and who, in the two most es^ 
sential points of neatness and comfort, has 
great veas^ to be proud of what he has 
done : but the chlnmks are all sin^e, tal^ 
and thin ; and I could not help lamenting 
that an undertaking, which in other re- 
spect^ deserved so much praise, should have 
produced the most wretched meagre, outline 
I ever beheld. It is the more provok- 
ing, as the village is beautifully backed vHh 
trees, which serve to shew with perfect dis- 
tinctness, all these long detached tubes. 
The opposite extreme in some of the old 
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stone clu0mies,Vluc|i nvp buUt as ma#$iveijr 
^ towers^ is inores\4te4 to the l^vier c^ 
painting ;> who migbit in particulniT; c»$efs^ 
be incUic^d tp bnild a chimney of tha^nd^ 
where som^hwg of a, massive ^araieter 
seemed to be wanting in tlie qon^position : 
a new, but byno m^ns an unenteilaining 
way of considering every; part, of a l^uild* 

•ing. .^. •'. •:•;-;■ ■ .". ' ' 

Tre^a, whether single or in groups^ \fhcK 
ther young orpld, are obviously of the £^t- 
est use in a^con^panying buildings of ever j 
kind ; butijther^ seems to be a muqh closer 
union between them andt low biiildisi^. 
Cottages appear %o repo^ under, their ffhskde^ 
to be protected, sometimes supported by 
them ; and ^bey, on the oth^r hand, hang 
over and erabrape th§ cottage with theif 
branches : it seems as if they rcould ^ever 
have been separated from eacl]^ other ; aod 
there would be a sort of cruelty in dividing 
them. If trees thus adorn the cottage, that, 
in return, by the contrast of its form and 
colour no less enhances the peculiar beaiir- 
t^es of vegetation, and often fixe^ the attea- 
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tiori OH' trees whteh in ol^r sftua^^eiis Would 
fee tmneticed* Nd* wonder,^ then^ If ^ are 
fMif^ulai^ly strack with ahy 6f the bcauti- 
Me^cjoties wben so pkteed; ^^h an aiftad^, 
a piiie^ a cedar, tliat shade fait of a vMi^dge- 
iKMise; iwith an arbatiis, or'W elii^t^ of 
&lacs» oveMopf^ng theMrail, ot*t^e pa^es 
of its garden. In these cases, beskiss the^ 
real and less familiar beauty of such tfeeH 
-tMifd shrubs, and the efTecttof confradt, tRere 
i^^hiotfier cipcawajtance that helps* to attract 
andfixour attention ; they are serrated 
frwn that inftnite ^riety of «knilar jprodue- 
^ions, ^^rhich' ^bile it ^toinses dlstrltcts the 
eye in shrubberies, and ec^edtions of ex"- 

OtlCS. ;: : i * 

But «hou^ trees and shivbs ^ every 
kind have a. peenliarand diifingiirt^hed ef* 
feet, in consequence of accompanying, and 
feekig acoomp&nied by the htiuses of a vif- 
Jage^ there is another tribe of plants Which 
gains still more by such a situation, and 
Which indeed -no other can shew to such 
advantage; I mean the various sorts of 
dimbing plants. All of them in their na- 
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tiite 9oiis,and io titeir wild st^^ti^i twist them* 
selves tdaad trees or busiB^* foixing t^r 
&lia^ with that of tiieir s^pparter^enricb'* 
iag thfeir stmua^ or ba^iog i^ festQQQ$( 
fran 4^eir bmoiibes ; mx fi9P any thing 1)1^ 
more beautiful thio ^ch 9. u^ion. But of 
tbfi es(Hic kJAdS) fj^ mnp^g tlp^ tltat eQ<r 
/ibre the open W» will be^r ti}6 drip of 
tnees so asto fleiiri&h amidst t^ir boughs: 
tbey theiefeie ane fonei^ljy «ie«a nf^Ued su- 
^aioat a il^ iVftU* ^ mf^r^ by a pqlit r 
neither xaf which m'eyefy jSi^rojiirajaite totheir 
effeict. - As akauostaU ojf th^m require a fi^ 
dHxihittQa nf air, mmy ^f- ilheio W3iwtl» 
aoid. shedter, ifae ^st fiti«9lti^, m re^ga^^ 
both to their health and efiect, seep^s to h^ 
aqpi»jeclic»i 4tp9).ft ^p}d^ Portico* of 
fie^lar wfiMU^t^m* m^ M>o m&tly- to be 
»9d« ««p^M>rt^ <*( cJiiobadg p)^t«> bpW" 
«F«r, beii»ittfi^ Mr .ijiqiii>n j»ight bie ; ^ 
-thetSMstis jibing mo^ in gener^il be^«id pf 
te«ip)e^ #qd -©ruaiwatid btfiJding^, iq gaj-.- 
letens ^d pleA^^e groyj^^f OUje^r build- 
ings wight i5(8 mn^ m]^^ms9iy for ^Jwit 
4>urippsie ; 4>ut ^t w^^ijjji^ b^ difficult t© 

rot, II- A A 
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contrive such a Variety of supports of di& 
ferent characters, as may be found in a vil- 
lage ; or which» if not found there, may air 
y^ys be added to the bouses^of it A great 
diversity of sudden and singular prbjections 
is to be met with in all old houses that 
have been added to at different times ; but 
what I principally allude to, are porches, 
of which so many models may be taken 
both from real buildings, and irompictures« 
Wherever hooeysuckks, vines, jasmines^ 
grow over them, they attract and please 
every eye j and the same sort of beautiful 
effect (not indeed more beautiful) would 
be produced by the less common exotic 
climbers. 

It seldom happens that the taste of the 
mere collector of curious plants, and tiiat 
of the picturesque improver, can be made 
to accord so well as in this instance. , Vil* 
lage-houses generally afford many warm as^ 
pects and sheltered situations, wher^ the , 
less hardy chmbers will flourish, and of 
course a stili greater number of more ex* 
posed walls and projections, against which 
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tjhose that are perfectly hardy may be 
placed : and from the irregular shape of 
many of the houses, there are various di- 
visions and compartments of various sizes 
and heights, by means of which a coUec* 
tor of climbing plants might arrange them, 
according to their different degrees of har- 
diness and luxuriancy ; so that while he was 
indulging his favourite passion, he would 
be adding the most engaging ornaments, to 
tlie most pleasing of all rural scenes. la 
all climbing plants, there is so much beauty 
arising either from their flowers, their 
foliage, or from their loose and flexible 
manner of growing, that no arrangement 
could well prevent them from giving plea- 
sure to the lover of painUng, as well as to 
every spectator: for the detail would be in 
a high degree interesting, whether the plants 
were considered in a botanical light, as de- 
tached flourishing specimens; or in a pictu- 
resque light, as exhibiting a variety of new 
combinations of form and qolour: the di^iv 
en t vegetable tints being sometimes blend- 
ed with the rich mellow hues of old itone w 

A A 2 
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wood-work; sometimes itith the neitness^ 
dud the fredb colours of 6evr wotk. Some- 
times too the more ligfet ftnd d«licate leavefc. 
and briHiant flowers would dp{>ea^ alOne ; 
at other times mixed atwl 1:wined with largfe 
iw^oad leaves : eitheJ" jaggfid &afi4 defepljr 
indented , such as tlie vine j'or €tif iie^ as those 
of the aristolochia. 

• Although I have J>articiilistfly dtr^lt mpem. 
the tH^tity of dimbihg ^tots, I do not 
taean tirat ho others ought to be uradte wse 
of in such situations as t have des^Nibed. 
Where there are brick liouses iti Villages, m% 
foraetimes see fruit^<Hiee& agaiast ^kern^ 
w4)ile hotieysuekles or jdsmini^ are tiMMd 
over tfee pweh or the trelUsbefom tiie'door% 
Hiis mdicture ctf utility with ormatietit^ of 
boughs w4«itfh a^ nailed close to die waIU 
with #rose wbich hang looBdy oy^ aprot 
jeietion, ferms b ^^easing variety ^ indeadr 
irudt^ees^ idbich in^eviefy mtmAkmgive tibf« 
di^i€iali^ ideas^ are pecdiacly adapted to 
Tillages; for as tbey e:diibit betk in spring 
and autiama a striking image of fortility^ 
tbe^ are ti^eprc^potestf ^d kbdeeid theonost/ 
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usual accomp?iniments to babitation> Cojj,^ 
i^id^red, likewise, in another point of view, 
they are seldom seeq to such advantage ir^ 
other, situations ; the effect of blossoms, 
however gay and chearful, is often spotty 
^ud glaring; but I have frequently ob- 
seFy.Qd, that whep ^hey are seen near ston^ 
buildipg^ or houses of a light colour, th^ 
whole ifii upon the same scale of colour- 
ing, and produces- a highly brilliant, but 
harmonious picture. Should the taste of 
improvers \)e turned Ipwards the embellish- 
ipent'of villages, a variety of such standard 
frnitrtrees naight be introduced, as are r^ 
mfirkahie in their different kind?, not only 
for their gQodness, but for the beauty of 
their Wo^sonns and fruit. 

It oaight not perhaps be expected ths^^ 
a lover of painting and pf picturesque cir- 
cnmjt^nce?, should speaH of trees nailed 
close to a wall, or of clipped hedges, ais 
objects thsi are pleasing to the eye : »t is 
certain, however,; Ihs^t both qf them do give 
pteawrej though of » totally dMTerent idnd 
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from that which we fed in viewing a tree 
in its untouched luicuriant state, bending 
with thewpight of its fruit; or from a neg- 
lected hedge with trees and bushes of vari- 
ous heights, and overgrown with ivy and 
woodbine. The fact is, that neatness and 
regularity are so connected with the Imbi- 
tation of man, that they almost always 
please on a small scale, and where that con- 
nection is immediate : especially when they 
are contrasted with what is wild and luxu- 
riant, without being slovenly, A hedge that 
Jias beeii so carefully and regularly trained 
§nd sheared as to be of equal thickqessfrpm 
top to bottom, gives pleasure also, froin its 
answering so perfectly the end for which it 
^a? designed ; qn the other hapd) where 
there is a wall, cUmbing plants may be 
^Upwed to spread over it in all their luxt 
iiriancy ; for the^ adorn^ without injuring 
^t as a fence- 

Tli^ building which gives most conse^ 
pepce if) a villa^ej^anddistinguiahes it from 
fi inere hamlet, is the pburch, That forms 
its ffipst (jpnspicuQv? featflre at ft distance, 
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and often in tlie near view a central pointy 
round which the houses are irregularly dis- 
posed. Indeed, the church, together with 
the church-yard, is, on various accounts, an 
interesting object to the villagers of every ' 
age aud disposition: to the old and seri^ 
ous, as a spot consecrated to the purposes 
of rehgion, where the living christian per- 
forms his devotions, and where, after death 
his body is deposited near those of his an- 
cestors, and departed friends and relations : 
to the young and thoughtless, as a place, 
where, on the day of rest from labour, they 
liieet each other in their holyday clothes ; 
and also {what forms a singular contrast 
with tombs and gravestones^) as the place 
which at their wakes, is the chief scene of 
their gayety and rural sports. Of the most 
conspicuous part of churches there are vari- 
ous forms ; among which, none is, perhaps, 
more suited to a villajge, than that which 
oocun in the often^quoted lines of Milton^ 
a tower with battlements. A tower, in its 
mc^ simple, unvaried uQomamented state. 
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al«»«j« sttik66 amd (yl^ftsttl ^ eye ; ii al^ 
admite of a Iwgh degree of ornament. 'Hie 
l>At«Ieiif>eM i& tbe simplmt bt&iJk. to th« itwi* 
#wpnri%y of a ittCSMi '(♦^H; it is strfi^ttt to 
gi^TO variety t6 tke suiftftilt, T*it4ioilt iiij«*iy 
to-^ tnassfr^ness, On fke^otiier katid) pij&* 
nades and open woi^,- Miihr as lfr& se^a ia 
ma«j ^ tfafe lQ:«t^ers of bd>i^ ea^)^dmlB» ar^ 
the 111(3^ i^rittfeMg sp««4wem<<>f t4^h««ss atkl 

T^e^y met hdwevef , oA aecMvnt df .l^at ri^ 
Hecfs, less suited to^^ vUIagtt tbah to a^ty» 
i|tet tbey will not ]bea^'<tQ ti^shM^l^d ^ Ibr 
iviie^ a plain pinnacle is pt^aded -on eo^ 
aofaer of a^ |ii>w!ep, tb« ^hd}e bas a irctrj 
IKWeigrD tt^)f>eaixa»£)e> indeed, wl«en w^ cMi% 
|«kii» irhiftaDp ^ €l^ e)s[aTae«e#is«k» of 
the s<^ of axdiAm^vm «b> whieh Hicy t)^ 
4oi^, '|dam <<i«^le '^tiiijc^; is alnio|t a« 

<iacir aJttd . eiMsdlira«i|il. StfttlMMattfr ^we 
«at liiiaLiyie^to tii^ lama :«to>^00' lu (tftunut 
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«)90vt^ man J ^<i«Fe«i^P»e' j^ 

the jbimi^ fe«d.f^ uw^t Q^ yih'mh^ axic^^M 

those o^; a) similar kkid/iii the anckat 

«^tlesj*':? '^.- ,'' ./'*.*. v' •• ^'' 

: The «pire has its awa peculIa^ ' be^ty; 
dwugh ot!a Y€Ty iafoiiork&id tQithafc otf.tbA 
totmer; yidi |:hfire am sitvtatians, w.hfiffe;the 
spor^, on acaxc»it of hs liei]|^t^aa^ibf:tbo 
Sftk0> of Tmriety^ May iaxw tbe ^priHR^au^^ 
but as iti btaveby ocmsisls in ^ Jneighiv its 
^ft4iuil' dkniffiutiiMi^ a^kd i^i cinneeiioQ 
witk 4iie base, DOthieg €»» bf omr^ nfoaufd 
liiaa asiiort dpixestiiierki^^ 
liwA ^y ni^y ctf omraidiUi. ^ 

• iThe ^ellfknown passage in ^iI|op, 

f' Towers and battleqpentsit sees. 

^^ Bosom'a high in tuftefl trees^* " ' 
has^ I believe^ beep tnd^ c o i n monl y sappWD^ -to fefer ^ 
l4li|r<^8 of Aat ferm^rlmf I ilioiddjiytllcir^^^ 

tic hflbiutioD iar jfc|^ ^^ f^yf^f^fvpe pf j»^lit)p|ir^ gfw^* 
ibw « village or a ^owii. 
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•' 'Jl cbtttfehj like other buildings, is greatly 
improrfed by the immediate accompamment 
itftrees; and luckily few church-yards are 
t^rithotttthem; The yew, which is the most 
common in that situation, is, from the depth 
and solemnity of its foliage, the most suited 
i»ytti^ nkidiiif indeed, as much consecrated 
tortbedead, as.the cypress was among tha 
ancientfiu Whatever trees are planted in a 
cburoh^yard, whether eveigreens or ded** 
duous, it ^s cleai:>that they should be of 
a daiic foliage: ^yei^eens, therefore, as 
mote solemn, in ^general deserve the pre*^ 
lerenbe ; and th^e seems to be no reason 
why in tii^ more southern parts of England* 
cypresses should not be mixed with yews, 
or why cedars of Libanus, which are per- 
fectly hardy,and of a much quicker growth 
than yews, should not be introduced. In. 
high romantic situations particularly, where 
the church-yard is elevated above the ge^ 
neral level, a cedar, spreading its branches 
downwards fifotti that height, ivould have 
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th^ most picturesque, and at the same time 
the most solemn effect. 

The last finishing charm of a villa^ 
scene, as of all others, is water ; and though 
there is no character of water which will pot 
add an interest to whatever is connected 
with it,yet a brook seems to be that, which 
most perfectly accords with the scale and 
character of a village.- In the same de- 
gree also, the simple construction of a fix>t- 
bridge whidb has been already mentioned, 
formed by flat stones laid on more massy 
blocks,agreeswith the charftcterof a brook: 
indeed it generally happens that on a small 
scale, the rude efforts of inexperienced man 
have something more attractive, and what 
is very justiy called picturesque, than 
that which is done by the more regular 
process of art; such a bridge, for instance, 
whether of wood or stone» than one of a 
small arch. 

Where (he country abounds with quai"^ 
ries, we often see large flat stones laid 
Upon/others for the purpose of ^Irashing, in 
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rude bridges, and near to one of them. 
Xhcse have their effect to the painter's eye, 
ipef^ly- aa objects vfi the fore-ground, and 
as being so perfectly in character with all 
tfa^is near thein : but t^y are more m- 
terea^g) Ofi appount.of the number of pic* 
tux^qqe piicuioitances which the purpo^ 
they f^ i'Qitendad for gives rise ^ ; aofj^ 
tber^foi^ trifling as tbey> may appe^, wc^ 
not nniforthy the attpoti«n of ain.iii4prpvef-« 
llbeie h no sit^tion in yrhicb ikhey ^ no^ 
int^e^pg ^.;tl|u^ lover of .|tainting ; but I; 
rememlper tQ b^^ve been particularly de^ 
ljght^4^i^ a.$cenq of .thi^ kiud> close: by 
^i:p«4/>id^ in a. romantic eottntry* ai^ 
^a-'^hort distance from a town. It was 9, 
p^ce Vfh^^ f, sma^ cascade had wi>nu ab^i* 
SQ^ in the c^itucal xoifk: I cawe 6u4de]i;)Jy 
uppp it-^ta turn of the ^oad; it wfui aMio4 
surrounded by vromen busily ^fXfS^y^il^ 
but ^3r i^ughing, t$i)^ng ap4 m&^g* 
^dstthe itf)i|^ of heating cloHte^t w^^fi 
Ma«^S<>ftb6W£^. Savd^j^f^^otiMi 
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were ^^fead mit (^ ther low wxjks uedt the 
bason, and partly hanging Hld^n their si4te; 
40thet^ ^e9« m4ts^IeK&^QntiMegF|>Hfid^^ on 
Uie h^aa^ o^tfit)iC5*Mrhf)'#fere€attykig theai 
awayr^Mle tKeir idRflfei^krt^ sH^s, folds, 
and eeSoturi^, ftie fi:eti()iii 'a«d ^^>re§sioas 
*f tiie women, Ihe cleatneissi and vaiioiis 
motions of the water, the whdle i^efeh on \^ 
beantifbl summer evening, made tJie ^*at- 
«st im()fessK)n on rae as a piettire t but it 
also struck me as the most delightful image 
of peace and security^ ajid brought to 
my mind the well-known lines of the great 
poet, in which he lias ixUroduced that image 
with tibe mofiit pawcarlU .and tender ^ect 
It is in iksA iotereitifiig pait, whiefe, as 
jLdbUles is piiKwiig Hecbwr, they come to 
^^ twt> fewrtat&ts of ieaifumder. 

Iliad, lib. ai. i. 15l 
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May ifre never fcdi the full p»tlK>a of this 
afiectiDg passage.* 

I raayv perhaps, be thought t>y piany of 
^yreaders» to haye indulged, ^myi^lf too 
long in my p^ssion^ foriritlage sceuery. I 
must repeat as my excuse, what Isaid when 
I first entered on the subject, that ** there is 
no scene where such a variety of forms and 
embelliidmients may be introduced at so 
small an expence, and without any thing 

* Pope's translation of this passage^ though the lines are 
tery pleasing, is far from -having the pathos of the originaU 

JEsL^h fpishing fount a niarble cistern fiUs^ 
Whose polish'd bed receives the falling riUs ; 
Where Trojan dames, e'er yet alarm'd by Greece, 
Wash'd their fair g^umenls in the days of peace. 

The difference> I believe, arises in a great degree from 
die differoit arrangement of die circumstances. In Homer> 
all the descriptive part.comes first, while the reflection is 
entirely reserved to the last ; an art (if such k may be called, 
where there is no appearance of any) of which there .'are 
^ther striking instances in that great father 6t poetry. 
The word alarmed, also, does not express, what is clear- 
ly expressed ill die original^ the actual invasion of tb* 
country^ 
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fantastic or uhnatiirel» as in a village ; sbd 
where the lover of painting, and the lonrer 
of humanity, may find so many sources of 
amus^nent and interest.^ All ? the liberal 
arts are justly said to soft^i our mannen^ 
Mod not suffer them to be fierce and saeage; 
l^one, I belkve, has a juster claim to ftat 
high praise, than the art of painting; Who-* 
ever has looked with delight at GainslxK 
roughVrepr^entationsof cottages and thdr 
inhabitants ; at Greuze's interesting pk- 
tures ; at the various groups and efiects in 
those of the Dutch masters,-^ will certainly 
feel from that recollection, an additional 
delight in viewing similar objects and cha^ 
meters in nature : and I believe it is diffi- 
cult to look at any objects with pleasure 
(unless where it arises from brutal or tumul- 
tuous emotions) without feeling that dis- 
position of mind, which tends towards kind-* 
ness and benevolence; and surely whatever 
creates such a disposition, by increasing our 
pleasures and enjoyments, cannot be too 
muc)i cultivated. I have just mentioned 
Gainsborough's pictures, and trili btre add 
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B &w wottls withiegard to the |utinte)rliim^ 
Mi£ WfaeulieliveditBath, I Hmde frequent 
oxaotakmB vitkllim into the comrtiy;^!!^ 
tns iinatiof itii eager tnitahle jmaod^tiHsmg^ 
wiu i i y attached lK>thode he k>ved vofB^kfHf 
and ipktj^ imagination^jficfcatlmes rtei^^ 
anft sal'cakic : i>trt wbea me tmme ioLqoittagb 
«rtiiagp BCenes;to groups ofdh^dnB^ or io 
any ofajecU of that kkid which Btmck his 
fiudcy^ I hare often rematioed in bis eomita* 
BBQce an expression erf* particular gentiet- 
ness and oompiaeeDcy* I have often too 
vbica^ted Sir Jodtua iEteynoUU, 'when efaii*^ 
dieot havs been: plaining befiaoe Mm; the 
asoat atfsctiraiate paieiit couid not gajse at 
tbem vith a look ihore ;eipressi(re of icindf- 
i»88 aad interest. He was indeed the mUd* 
«st aiKl jaost benerol^^ of men ; font if) 
tkut kidi iras xlfiariy expreeaed the »i3d^ 
af interest irhidi arose from his art, add 
irMdt seeaned to give addi tiooiJ foree to ^ 
natural phiiafititf opy . 

AVMIh re^iest to ike particular suh^ect bf 
this i^saj, although by the study of pic- 
tures a mall will gain hut littJle l^nawledg^ 
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oi wcYnteatute ^ a science, .yeiy hji ieiew 
iag the gpaiidest and most beautifal S|it^ 
cimetffif o5 thait ^irt hkpfiily gybuped wltk 
^Tuah otheif a«d witb the iutroundihg ol>' 
jeetSi^ *n«d dispAatyed ia the raos* ftc\^oiir«' 
able points of view^ he may oftrtaiirly ac- 
quire a; jiSBt idea of tiheiF foi^on and effeets^ 
ai»d Hhdr eotaiectiett with scaiery* He wiU 
^00* giiii^ ^ knowledgey not easily acquired 
hy aAj other means — thai of the iafr* 
likely d«n»Fsified charactersr aiid eflSactfir of 
bve^kea aihd irr^tilar buiidmgst inth their 
aecomplEtninTeiitsr ; and of att that in thenir, 
and ill similito objects k justly called 
pietn«»q\Kv becauBd they belong to pic- 
tures, and to the productions of no other 
art. , 

The more I reflect on the whole of the 
subject, the more I am convinced, that 
the study of the principles of painting in 
the works of eminent painters, is the best 
method of acquiring an accurate and com- 
prehensive taste and judgment, in all that 
regards the effects and combinations of 

VOL. ir. B B 
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risible objects : and thence I conclude^ 
that unless we are guided by those enlarg- 
ed principles, which instead of confining 
our ideas to the peculiar and exclusive 
modes of one nation, or one period, direct 
our choice towards whatever is excellent in 
every age, and every country— we may in- 
deed have fine houses, highly pohshed 
grounds and gardens, and beautiful orna- 
mental buildings, but we shall not have 
that general combination of form and ef- 
fect, which is by far the most essential 
point; which makes amends for the want 
of particular beauties, but the absence 
of which no particular beauties can com- 
pensate. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



P. 8Qj 1. 1. The circumstance of tints being revived by 
' means of water^ is little attended to but by painters. 
It is a rule in their art, that no tint should be 
introduced into a picture^ without being revived 
again in other places ; in short, that it should in a 
manner echo from one part: of the composition to 
another, and that no considerable part should be 
without it : a rule, by no means founded on the 
mere practice of die art, but on repeated ob- 
servations of the most harmonious combina** 
tions in nature. Now, water, by repeating not 
only the brilliancy^ but the hue of the sky, acts as 
a powerful harmonizer in respect to colour, and 
for that reason few compositions are totally without 
it. A small quantity, however, will answer that 
purpose ; often better than a kuger expanse, tb« 
brilliancy of which might be too powerful for the 
rest of the picture. Thb will account for the^ 
feemmgly indgnificant bits of water that we see in 
picturesi and also for the pl^fisure. which lovers of 
BBS 
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painting feel^ when after viewing any natural scen^ 
ery deficient in that respect^ t^ey catch a glimpse 
of water, however trifling : a pleasure which arises 
not merely from" its brilliancy, but also from that 
revival and renewal of colour, by means of which, 
^ besuUy. aadhaHDony oC thd whole is so gr-eatly 
augmented. * 

These remarks may be said to belong more im- 
mediately to-the arfca£ painting ; but whatever tends, 
to add new pleasures to those which we already re- 
ceive from the common objects and.^ects of na- 
ture, cannot be foreign to the purpose of this 
worfr. 

>.df;ligk AltthaipM%o0«lie £|ble wh«B^'id)M»8 to the 
form mid pbeitton of tfae C]^ok>pi^ ^e> is by niany 
supposed toihaive^beoD iarvei^ted'. ^noe* tke time of 
Hom^ : it is«cectaitt.tlMt h&i&pmrjfiectlj&ailent with 
Inspect tb them both». Some of faiaimofitf diligent 
iD^Brpreters bayfi also tbdughi^llM& be neuer intend- 
ed tef eproanitiiPQl^qpliemus asliavingbeeftQriginally 
o£^ difieveot c^oaiforBiation frcuptithai o£ otker men, 
lltit merely ^ ha«ing4bs):vao eye b}/^ some accident; 
and at Cjtfipea iaSicify^ diese is.s^ sculpture in re- 
li^ w^iich itoe» repi:esen*- him accostdkig to this 
]<ka. N^^mtMatvdiiigi ti|ese. autkorities I am 
stimno^ed to tlkinl^ that HKmei' ^idmean to 
^R^eaeiitdieG^k^gfciffkgBOeralasmonQ-eyed race 
by. natuce, ii\4ia^ver mBj) tuofeibeen hia notion of 
the ferm afid pcttiticnt of^idiib^iie, egie* There is 
\ . a passage \u ^^ploQ in^fcich clsarljq^yi^ that he 
was of that opinioiW V^alUDg of Hqw^'h msm$ 
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«ttth ^h fk^do^, Bb ^y$, m^^b j(A-obabljbor. 
iKr#d* '4W)«)>rff^««*? *t;*;U;ii'Arr; ftbfe ililfe history or 
the Artiilarjipiaha. A* db^ieriratibtt abb ' which I 
' ' MWra « tie tlhWe I dft >friSn^^His h«fe, strongly 
' iiifltl^^ed t^y opittJoii : I %eti bentiohecl the sub- 
jfecfof ft in cOintjattjrWift iw>ttife Mentis of ihirie, very 
iHlichy^rsedin all ilis^sicalleartfing ; atndhg whom, 
d P^rsdn ddW ho mor^V Whose \^ords tn j^ublic and 
private had siich weifelit, that the slightest of them 
are recollected, s^id^ h^'i^as persuaded diat Poly- 
phemus ae^f tiad tAore than one eye ; for if he 
had ever had tWo, Homier i^dtM hot have omitted 
telling us how h^ bad I6%t m^ of them. This 
remark, though slighdy thrown out, struck me aa 
«6)ftilihhig gir^M jti^tti^^ bf db^eWdObh, and great 
ktibwledge of Homer's character. 

Sm, tftbogb Homdf is silent Us to ^^ form and 
ffototiotl of tb« ey^ Itotfa ibme cilttfUMtances, as 
)ik%f#isi^ the et^fiiolbgy bf die ms^i C^lops, are 
mentioneU with remaykabliS^eita^tnfefesitltheTheo- 
gony ; t peem aisferifc^w* to Hcsiod, but which, I 
Mieve, is geYieiaHyAhmght t<i te posterior both 
to binl and Hbm^r. 

Movpo^ y of^aXfloq ykijcrh I'srixEt/o f/LiruTra* 
jtv)t>iU'7riq y ovofA naav tTrmvixov^ ovnk ccfot a<ptu» 

. . •; -^^ •? ■ '■ ", ' :-■ '-' ' 
Eurjij^es, who has wriUen ^wbjoleff|ay on the 

. subject.^^th^ Cyclpp9> says flQ^g^of.df form of 

. iheejiej.and iveryi sUght^ all^iflfs jto,ijt8^j>osition; 

.,yi^ith iffgar^ tp. AftJNU^R, ftyi^liWIW JfffCSpassages 
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Wbatever maj be diougbt of the merit of thiir 
invention in poetry, it has certainly fiiroi^ed a very 
b;id monster in pabting ; for tbe.ar^ts who have 
refH-esented a Cyclops^ have j^ai^d the eye^ not 
merely in the middle of the face (w|)ich possibly 
^erAMwir, as well as from, mighjt; with a little 
licence, be supposed to signify,) but in the 
exact middle of the forehead^ considered sepa- 
rately. Callimaciuis^ and, after him, Virgil, have 
given a much more picturesque image — 

' . T^i^i i^VW 0(p^9 

Callimach. Hymnus in Dianam. 

Ingens, qaodsoUim torv^su6 fronte latebat — 

^ JEneid, b. 3. 

tih^ exact reverse of an eye in the most open and 
^oooapicuons part of the face. Theocritus dwells 
> particularly on the thickness, and tbe continued 
length of the eyebrow— 

From these descriptions^ added to thegenerd cha- 
racter in Homer, a much less- unnatural, and, at 
the same . time a more terrific monster might have 
been produced, even supposing the popular fable 
to be in a great measure adopted. The eye ipight 
V for instance be made central, aiid round; but be 
'* placed actohHiig to the aUtfaonties J have just 
' quOtcid,*"urider tfcle fd^ehead. ' Such an eye, half 
<teoiicdilfeaiby tte dv^ilianging eyebrow, 2XiA dreads 
JUllygleanUi^ftm1^in^hU]^6vM^m aport^* 
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tdus character; yet still, beiog sb accotiipanled, and 
being placedfy if not in the usual situation, at least 
in the usual line, would n6t, as. f conoeive, have 
thiA appeanrance. of stupid blindness, Which a Po- 
Ij^erae in paiDting, (before his adventure with 
Uljrssesf) ftttvays presents; 

That appearance I take to ^rise, not solely from 
a position of the eye, so different and so distant 
from its usual situation, but, also because the 
painters have marked the sockets of the two eyes; 
probably from finding that when the whole space 
between the brow and the cheek was filled up, the 
face lost its form, and became a shapeless lump : 
yet, on the other hand, when the sockets of the 
eyes are ever so slightly indicated, it is impossible 
not to* look there for the organs of sight; and not 
finding tfaem-tl^re, the idea oi blindness is una- 
voidably impressed^ > Now, 1 believe, that if a 
single ^e were placed immediately above the nose, 
and under the brow, and no indication were made 
of other sockets, that siogle- eye would give the 
ideaof visioii* Then the. one, continued, shaggy 
eyebrow^ so strongly and distinctly expressed by 
Theocritus/ which seems to favour the idea of an 
eye in the centre, would, above all things, give a 
dark and savs^j^ look J^p the gi^nf cai^ibal :* for the 
mere junction of the eyebrows, is said to have 

glven^Mw air sij\Utre ip Marshal Turenn^ ; a man 

\, ... • .: ♦> i;>:i:'' i ;'->' ' *' ' '"^'^ 

;* Whatlhaveeadi^ayouriQd td ex^ih in words, Mr. West, the 
Presideni of the Rc^l Academy has most happily end forcibly ex- 
pressed by a few touches of his peocH^fQis highly poetical and cfaa- 
jracterist^ sketch is in.my possesbion. 
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Im^y le$«/mped for the mil4xyM$ of bis nature, . 
tb^Q for.hjs jikil} and valour m visir. 
4Jt)i9ug)i I b^ve o» It fortii0r oecaaipn disclsdm- 
, ^ a^ cntip^l knowledge of dui QteA language, 
ImMt add ,lo this longmote^ hfmtH^tig an ac- 
knowledgment of the sfin? tied. I should be 
fifdrry lo be mispected of making ^ {M«ade of erudi* 
t , tiofi, if I reatly were possessed of atiy ; inach more 

having m such preleosions* I thought the subject 
. > pew and curious ; I wished to eollect mm) commu- 
pieate, whatever might ihrow light upon it ; and I 
have <u» this^ as on many other docasi^hs, received 
freat assistance from my ingeniouis ^Md learned 
friends^ 

.1 ... 

^. }^%. h 13. Tlui, «^4 fif tomibg vnfom.^bgibcis sud- 

; ikply :anfl wtthout pr^paraticm is so.weU known, 

, that 1 8boal4 hardly bavenaeptiondd it,' were it not 

fthal.the genital n^Mjsm (tf. opening aari clearing 

^ made it mucbie'ss commbn^aad lew natural 

I9!h«n attemptaA : Where a thick plantation is 

anade. to b^nd yim titt the oMsler thinks you ought 

i^ se^, tbeise is a larkipg suspicioa m the mind of 

, m effect to come^^Tery fatal to rtiie intended im«> 

|aressi#ii.-<-*- 

** Ten Knes haice a ghost, aiulf hah ? a start." 

There is beside^ assort, of imjp^^j^nce -and 

irritation at being blindfolded for any length of 

time, ^dit2<?\t allowed loimakeybur own e^mposi- 

. . tiQ0i9> as yoil may amidst forest' ^Mes ^nd thickets. 

The ckeumtkkic^ of a dbor or ^ateway^ in thfi 
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^ place wfatire it »eem& mtnttiiy pitted fon cddTerfl- 
imce^ is the most effectual method of iJnoating sur- 
prise. The gateway at Ae end of Woodstock, 
through whidi Bknhcjfii i» first di^cp^ered, is one 
^f the best examples of it in that farticular situa- 
tion ; and I am apt to think that the. plaioness, and 
even baren^s in the spilce befyt^ ibe gateway, and 
the absence of oraamei^tal f>latitatioBy contributes 
to the surprize and delight, M4)ich aft must feel at 
the first v^w of that magnifio<int pile of buildings ; 
of which it has been the pequliar fa,t0 to excite in 
fjmost all beholder? the, highest adlQiMion, with 
an equal repugnance to acknowledge it, and a 
Strang desir^ of rea^p^iog theuselvea out of their 
Qwn feelings lind iikip>pe89iQns^ 

P. 1^1. 6. The only difference between a garden and a 
fine ^beepwalk, where oaks, beeches, tberns; hol- 
Uea, junipers, yews, &c. grew naturally, would be 
the changing ' d those trees for exoties, such as 
planes, acacias^ tulip trees, phfies, ai*butus's, red 
cedars, and the having the ground mowed instead 
of fed, and the clumps dug. Now if pines, ^bu- 
tus's, lauru9tinua's. So:, were ^mixed, tis at Mount 
!lgdg^uihbe, iu the more distant pgrts (and there 
seems to b^ no reason against familiarizing our 
eyes to a mixture pf the |i?9st bi^autifql exotics 
where the icfimate will suit them) the distinction 
which would remain, and which would be almost 
,0, entirely reduced to mowiog^and digging, wouldnot 
.;.\> .jibewtiehiatoourof gardb«9? 
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p. 156. \:iO. The abbi dc Lille, who ha» very pointedly 
ridiculed the little fountain aM the statues iu a 
citizen's garden, and all such attempts to be mag- 
nificent in miniature, has done justice to the real 
magnificence and splendour of those on a large 
scale, and has celebrated ihem in verses well suited 
to the effects he has described. Mr. Mason, on 
the other hand, has altogether condemned upright 
founuinswith their decorations, and the principle 
on which they are made. He had certainly a good 
right to object to them in the English garden, of 
which he has made Simplicity the arbitress ; but . 
to condemn them absolutely anii universally, sa- 
vours more of national prejudice, than of genuine 
comprehennve taste. As 1 feel something of a 
national pride, I am sorry to give a decided prefe- 
rence to the French poet in point of justness and li- 
berality ; but 1 have often thought that Mr. Ma- 
son's passion for the two words, Simplicity and Li- 
berty, has in this, and in other instaitces, betrayed 
him into opinions and sentiments of a very con* 
tracted kind. Upon this occasion he says, 

— " Thy poet Albion scorns, 

' ' « E'en for a cold unconscious element 

''To forge the fetters he would scorn to wear.** 
It is difficult to sajr, whether Simplicity, or Liber- 
ty, would have most reason to be disgusted with 
so puerile a conceit. . . ' 

p. 159* J* 17* The same aver(>ion to symnHetry shew- 
ed itself nearlyi.at^'tlie saihe peri6d, in other 
arts as well as in gardening: fugues and imi- 
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tatious in masic began to grow out of fashloii^ 
about the <Ume, that terf aces and avenues were 
demolished ; , but, the ijEnprovements in modem 
music have a very, different character from thosie 
in modern gardening, for no one can accuse 
Haydn or Paesiello of lameness or monotony. The 
passion for strict fugues in music, and for exact 
, symmetry in gardens, had been carried to excess ; 
and vihen totally undisguised and unvaried, it cre- 
ated in both arts a dryness and pedantry of style : 
but the principle on which that pat^sion is founded 
should never be totally neglected. Some of the ' 
greatest masters of music in later timesi, among 
whom Handel claims the highest place, have done 
what improvers might well have done ; they have 
not abandoned sy&metry, but Have mixed it, (par- 
ticularly in accompaniments,) with what is more 
wild and irregular. Among many other instances 
there is part of a chorus of Baqdel's in the OVa- 
' torio of Jephtha, which strongly illustrates all that 
I have been d>velling upon. It is that which be- 
gins ^ 

'^ Nq more to Ammon's God and King," 
a chorus which Mr. Gray, (by no^ means partial' to 
Handel) used to speak of with wondec. The first 
part, though, admirable, is not to my. present 
purpose ; th^ seconc) opeps^ with a fugue on the 
words, 

'^ Chemosh no more 

*^ Will we adore, 
^^ With timbrett'd apthems tp Jeovah dae.^ 
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iTic imbjWk foi* t#6 bSMTs fh^timici 6H"flie same 
ttote wWwHit an J diange of irtervtil/irfid the sim- 
plicity atld unironhit; of the noties, m^y be com(>ar- 
' ^ l« that of the straight Ihie ih viable objects. The 
t^ aM the eye^ by bkbk^ equalij judge 6f what is 
jirtedded to haV^^cort^t^bbdeAtpafty^i'^n before 
that part is heard^ or seen ; and f<b«l a sensible 
pleasure when it is petr^ivdl^ nhA tt pr6(>ortiona- 
!b!e dtsappointttebt mhth it is wanting. Here then 
the 6ar expecto another stft bt toice^ ttr take up 
the straib it is beconie atquaiiltf^ with^'Mt^hich ac- 
t6rdingty is done ; bui then th^ Counter-tenors 
\dlo opened (he Aigue^ instead of pUfsiiii^g some- 
thing of the same uniform eharactei* as was usual 
in the n^ore atident fugues and cannons^ join with 
the trebles, and break out intb a light and brilliant 
melody (though still iti fugde) oti the words ^^ with 
timbreird anthems/* while Ae tenors continue the 
plain dhsUit of the op^ng ; Which a^aiti^ when they 
bav^finbhed it^ the baisses tak^ up. The sur- 
pri^re and delight at the fulness of (he harmony 
when all the instruments join with this fhird part^ is 
etihanced by the rettilectimi of the simple uni- 
flonn b«gitintagy ml ats0 by df« g^i^symme^ 
try ; that is> by ^e «datiiiued eUpeattttton of a 
edlreftpondent paft^ thii straift of. whidb ^e know^ 
but are ignorant ef (be rid]f> pdWerAil/iInd com- 
manding effect of the whole union : ^h (he light, 
and brilliattt ^trsLin, ^'^witW timbrelPd anthems' 
joined to the ^Miid toUdhWs of the instrumental 
' [Mm/ hsia tb« B$iiM kibd of tfkti on the ear; as 
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: wMi ifm FJaio> 9Qli4j ^ (iiisliiiQt mmfs§. of stone, 

■f. l^, h JQ. .4* ^ %MiV iHtt^tratiQO of vvhat Sir Joshua 

Jt^old»has^^id vi^ thi^ SMb|e,Q.t of imitation 

^i)^ origin^litiiy,, I wjjj. . alQ^tiftn. au exanoiple taken 

from 2tfi 2trti iq yv.bich b? w^s qqt v^rj qonversant, 

^f ^vec thdji^.^s.a truly ^reat aqd orl^irial genius 

inapy.ar,tjj I^^iic^^l was ^at geniiw in^ music ; and 

J jet, wJmtwaj seejw no sUgllt paradox, there never 

'^^^' greater plagiary. He sei?^„ withput scru- 

fftp QV cpncealmeutj whatever suited his purpose; 

but as those sweets which the bee steals from a 

thnnBanAffow«is>. by paasing^ through its Utt}^ lat 

bai|ilDC]b^ aoe converted mto[ a sub$(ftnoQ peculiar 

to.iMlf, aftd whidi oo oHler iirlcaoe^t, — ^so, 

wbfiN»^fi I^ndel stole^ b){ parsing thr.9ugh the 

powerAil tabQi»ft>^ of^bm mmdy apd^ miicing with 

bis idi3a% becaa»e a^ much bis own ^s if he had 

■ b^eothe kiyeoior;. lijs^ the bm, loo^ by his 

ir' imanner of wQrkia^^ he often gave lo ^hat was 

' Unnoticed in< ilB origivel situation, something of 

Ugh. afid exquistte^ flHrour. To HiUKtei might 

weft bje applied, wh»t Boileau> w4thi more truth 

tfaauinftodtoy, stfjwi.of hioiself-**- 

Et metne en im'itant toujours original. 

jP. Q05i \i 7* iW paisiage from Plutarch woui pointed out to 
me as extremely illu$^^tive of the bad effect of a 
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passion for itgbtoess and elegance, by a friend^ who 
is himself of all others the most capable in every 
waj of illiistratbg the whole subject* ^^Tbia 
fourth temple of Jupiter Capitolinus (the three 
former having perished by fire) was completed, 
and dedicated by Domitian. Thle columns veere 
, cut out of Pentelic marble^ having their thickness 
most beautifully proportioned to their letigth ; fdr 
we saw them at Athens : but being cut over again, 
and polbhed at Rome, they did not gain so much 
in el^ance, as they lost in symmetry ; they ap« 
pear too slender, and are void of beauty.*' 

Plutarch in the JAfe Paplicola* 

P. ill 3. last. I do not know whether • Vanbrugh evisr was 
. in Italy, or whether there ever was a print of the 
bouse of Nicole di Rienzi before that by Pint* 
nesi, in his Views of Rome ;* bat supposing him 
to have seen either the house itsdf, or a print of 
k, I shouM not be surprised if it had suggested to 
him the idea of the open arches on die top of Blen- 
heim. The house of Rienzi (by Piranesi's account) 
wtfs built out of the ruins of some ancient edifices, 
from which the entablature was probably taken: 
immediately over that entablatqre (as at Blenheim) 
are raised some open arches, which terminate the 
whole ; a mode of finishing the summit, which I 
have seldom observed in other buildings. These 
arches, however, are quite simple, like didse of an 

* Tonu I. Tavola 21. 
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aqueduct ; M^hereaa the arches at Bfenbeim are 
turned to different points^ and^ with tl^ir piers^ 
cluster together like some of the old chimnies^ 
and dience acquire that richness which Vanbrugh' 
aimed at. ' ' 

P. £38 J. 18. As Mr/ Knight has conceived hie to have 
been mistaken in every thi^g that I have advanced 
with respect to the temple of Vesta «t Tivoli, and 
as he has thought it worth his while to write an 
additional section for the purpose of pointing out 
those mistakes^ I must endeavour to shew that 
f am not so completely in the wrong, as he wishes 
to make me appear.''^ '. 

Every author I pre3Uine has a right to expect, 
^. .that a cancbd ads^ersary will pay some regard to 
the geufer^l intention and spirit in which the part 
• he criticises is written ; and not lay hold of a par- 
ticular section and considerit separatejiyy as if it 
had no connexion with what had gone before. 
There was no difficulty in discovering my inten- 
tion; for not to mention Uie general tenor of all 
that had been said on the subject, the para- 
graph immediately preceding the one which 
relates to the temple at Tivoli, was written for 
the express purpose of guarding against any mis- 
conception.f ^ 

. » Analytical Inquiry, Part Jst. Cbap. 5^ Sec: 24. Second Edit. 
.^s all that relates to the subject in question is contaiij^d in litdft 
more than four pages, this general reference I imagine is sufficient. 

t £ssay on Architecture and fioildings, P. ilU 
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I there ^(kavoured lo ^k^w ds distinctly as 
poaaitie, that. the pyinciples or ^pialities. of beauty 
as enuoierated hy Mr. Baritei eottld tot be ap* 
plied in the same degree to> buildings as jto other 
objects ; and I particularly observed^ tbat^ as the 
curves in architecture are regular and uniform, 
those U'aving Kncs> whose* easy, but pi^p^tnally 
varying deviations give such a charm to a number 
of objects; must chiefly be confined to the less 
esseiitiaF parts : and ag^in, that angles; which cer« 
t^ly are not Beautiftil^ separately considered^ must 
in buildings perpetually occur. This, with the 
rest' of the paragraph, Mr. Knigtit appears never 
to have read, or to Have completely discharged 
from' hir mentory ; for be has reasoned on the 
-apjfficadon df ftecjualities of beauty; jldst as if I 

' bad' made 90 restriction; bat m^an# tllem to be 
applied' ad albsohitely and unreservedly tb' buildings 

' as^ other objects. *' 

/There, is another restriction, whichr be at least 
' mi^^ have r^, as it is in the part of my Essay 
, ^hich he has ^otedi in his own work* I have 
thisre said^ after enumerating Mr. Burke's princi- 
j^esof beauty, ^^ The temple which I have just 
mentioueci^ has, I think^. as much of those chief 
qualities of general beauty^ as the particular 
principles of architecture will allow of^ Now 
one ynndple'of architecture,, and a veiy^ owmrti ai 
one, lis, that the main walls, wliethei* straigSt or 
circular,' must be perpendicular r all' Vai'i^tlbn > 
afift: dfepvtiMU fUMQ^ liiat div^ttioB^ aite therefore 
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absolutely excluded ; and this aloif^ makes a triosi 
material difference between tbe forms of biuld* 
ings/and of other objects^ A tree, foi^ instance;^ 
being supported by its roots^ a waving line in it^ 
stem k ofted in the highest degree grdceful^ yet 
gives no idea df want of firmness aod stability; 
bat a building owei it's chief stability^ and still 
". more the impression of it^ to it's perpendicularity. 
Another principle of architecture is^ that the 
.curves^ especially in the main parts, must b6 
regular and uniform : this again excludes number- 
less varieties in the direction of the parts, so 
pleasing in many objects. A varied knoll (to give 
another example from natural objects) while it 
j)resents a pleasing forin from whatever point you 
. View it> offers a number of perpetually changing 
5Wellii^ and hollows as you go round it : whereas 
in going round a circular building, the same uni« 
form curve must continue. 

^ese examples are su/lScient to sliew, that a 
inanifest distinction exists, and ought to be made, 
between buildings and other objects ; and that ac- 
cording to my restriction, the qualities of beauty 
are to be applied to them as much, but only as 
mucky as the principles of architecture will allow 
of: ii therefore among the principles of beauty 
there should be any which those of architecture 
* win not allow of at all, or only in a small degree^ 
they^of course are either totally excluded^ or in 
that degree only to be admitted. Thus, when in 
Mr. Burke's enumeration k is said of beautiiU 
fQt. u ce 
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dbjecti tfaal they iu-q '' tfdrdbf, to have a varieiy 
in ike direction of the parts, but fourthly ^ to 
have those parts not angular, but melted as it 
fee^rc into eaoi other/' she qtie»tion is whether 
ikm principle j(f6r:il u only one) can be applied ki 
a0y» vod in what degree to ^ te«iple of Tivoli ; 
wfaich^ as it i» well koown^ is a cireigbr building, 
.attrrom^ded by coluaiaa in the saoie direction. 
The fbrma ot temples, as indeed of all buildings, 
may be divided Into two general classes : circular 
or round ; and square or angular ; ihe second, 
by fer the moal numerous, is. esKrluded by the 
words .'' not angolar/' The principle therefore, 
if applicable at oil, miist be applied to round 
^uil&igs ; and if the spirit of what Mr. Burke 
baa said be attended to, I belike it will apply as 
jmucb as can be expected in such cases: for the 
lines in all circblAi: oliject^ bavje a perpetual, thoi^h 
uniform variation ; and as tb^ are constantly and 
insensibly retiring from the eye^ tbay answer to 
the description of *^ melting as it were into each 
ether/' much more than the lines in scjuaie^ that 
is, in any other buildings. 

I must here make my reader acqnainted with 
some dextrous manoeuvres of my antagonist. The 
principle in discussion, as I began by remarkii^, 
. though divided into two parts, is only one : for it 
is obvious that if you take the third part singly, 
without the limitation in the fourth^ you to^ly 
pervert Mr« Burke's oumifest intention. Tbisy 
boweveo is precisely vfk^t T^r. lia^ight bus doae; 
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lie W bonlihecl tiimselF/ (and h<e tiad hil rlsasbiid 
for so doing) solely to ^^ variety in thi directiofi 
tyfthe parts i^ he has indeed in his lo|uotation from 
my essay^ given the wotds ^ nklted as it were 
into each other,*^ though he has t^fcen no notice 
of them in his statement ; but Wh^t i^ most sin- 
gular^ hi^ has emitted^ c^en iil.the quotation, the 
■words •'^not angular but"j^which immediately 
precede them, and which so tety particularly 
point but atid limit. Mr; Btirke's intention. It 
may easily be seen how strong a first impression 
niay be made by an adversary, Mere he even a 
feeble one, who quotes, indeed, iiome words, but 
argues as if he had not quoted theud y who omits 
others' iti his quotation, which form a most ma* 
terial restriction ; and who totally disregards that> 
and eVery'restriction and limitation. 
. That a round building is, generally speaking, 
more fre^ froin angles thaU h square one, nefd 
not be much insisted upon : and aS the temple of 
Tivoli is round, and as a great majdrity of the 
ancient temples are square, it may certainly be 
iaid, comparatively with other - temples, to be 
free from angles. Tliis is all that frtMiT the whole 
tenor of what had preceded," I ec^uhl- mean to 
assert, when I said it was ^* in a great measure 
free frotai angles.'* I ougfiflf iiidettf ^ to have 8aid> 
as 1 meant, comparatively, and^'Mh £night 
might vei7 fairly have attacked the "wbltis as they 
imind, hatl he tit die Same titii^ fairiy stated, what 
ke could not but have known to be my m«aning : 
« G d 
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but he has adopted a mode of warfare to which he 
seems very partial^ and of which I shall hereafter 
have occasion to produce a atill more striking' 
example — that of inferring from one careless or 
inaccurate expression, a fundamental error in 
judgment^ and a whole train of false and absurd 
ideas. Speaking of the temple^ ** Instead of 
being free from angles/' says he> " every thing i» 
composed of angles : the entablature consists of 
Imgles projecting beyond each other : the soffit of 
angles indented within each other: the capitals 
are clusters of angles^ obtuse in the abacus^ and 
acute in the foliage; while the columns being 
fluted, exhibit circles of angles round every shafts 
and stand upon a basement surrounded by a cor- 
nice composed chiefly of angular mouldings."*— ^ 
If it could be believed, that after having stated 
dM from die nature of architecture angles must 
jper petually occur ; and after having mentioned 
that this particular temple was surrounded by 
columns, I still could conceive rt to be positively, 
not comparatively free from aisles, I should cer- 
tainly have deserved the sarcasm of my friend, 
without die compliment by which it is softened : 
for I should have shevim that I was '^ deprived even 
of 4he>ordiiiary powers of perception by the fasci^ 
llations of a ^vourite system.'^ But, on the other 
hand> if no one can believe that having mentioned 
thecoiuxpns, I could uotbe ignorant that their 
capitals, and the entaUature they supported, could 
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JMt be free free from asgles^ it may periiaps be 
^bought tbat some kiad of fascinadoD must havQ 
deprived my friend's mind of its usual discemnvent, 
or he would never have entered into so scientific 
a detail of angles in the aofiit^ angles in the aba* 
cusj some acute^ some obtuse, some indented^ 
but, after all, much as they usually are in such 
places. Could he indeed have made it appear 
that columns are unusual in ancient temples, that 
4he capitals of those of the temple of Tivoli, as 
well as its entablature, were more angulaf than 
way others, and that the building had altogether 
a more angular appearance — he would have shewn 
what would have been very closely to his point, 
instead of employing so much science to inform 
iis 

^ That ships have anchors, and that seas are ^raen P 

There is however one set of angles that must not 
be classed with the rest ; for though columns are 
seldom if ever without capitals, they are very 
commonly without flutes ; and the flutes of those 
at the temple of Tivoii encrease, and very consi* 
derably, the quantity of angles. Mr. Knight 
very justly describes their effect and character by 
calling them circles of angles, and as such they 
manifestly accord with the circular character of 
the shafts, and of the building altogether, mora 
than those of any other kind. The flutes of co« 
]umns are almost always rounded attop^ frequently 
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|Q both at lop and bottoin^ but it is a very singular 
fact^ and one which Mr. Knight would hardly 
bave omitted mentioning if he had been acq[uaint^ 
vaih it, ths^jt both the top3 and bottoms of the 
flutes in question^ are square. As far as I can 
learn, the only example o^f a similar termiM^tioq 
^t both ends, is ip a very ancient ten^ple at Pa« 
lestrina : it therefore appears probahley thz^t later 
. architects^ from being sensible that such a form 
counteracted the circular character of the. shaftjj 
changed it to the oval ; the superior beauty and 
congruity of which has been establishe^ji by its 
having beep so generally adopted, and never ^ 
]jl>eiieve, in the upper part of the flutf , ^hapgeil 
again for the square terminatio^. 

As I have generously made Mr. Knigh^ a pre* 
$enjt of a s^t of angles with vyhich he ;ippears ta 
have been unacquainted, 1 may be allowed to. 
bring into notice another set, usually attached to. 
columns, and particularly striking from the^ be- 
ing xery near the eye, but which do not accom- 
pany thpse of the temple at Tivoli : and though 
I shall give no information to Mr. Kuight^ who 
is well aware of hi^ loss, I perhaps may to s^everal 
pf his readers, when I mention that the colu.mn^ 
of the templ^ at Tivoli have no plinths.. It is true 
that this circumstance may be inferred from wba^ 
he has stated ; but as the plain fact is not men- 
tioned, his less atteutiyq i;eaders ar^ not lijf:ely to, 
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mspwA Itt, •especially as thdr attentioii is directed 
towards other angles. He says " the> columns 
t)ein^ fluted eidiibit circles of an^^s roftnd every 
ihdStf and stand upon a basement surrocmded by 
m cornice chiefly cooiposed of angular MOoIdingsT* 
I shall not lay atiy- stress oii the difference between 
the angles of the general l»asement or pavement 
of the colonnade^ and- thoscf of each particular 
{)linth, ^ttgh not immaterial^ but on another 
point of difference peculiar to the columns 
at Tivdiy which appears to me very essen- 
tia]* it is well known that die columns of the 
old Doric order^ ar6 alwtays witbout bases ; but 
their shafts are pbced on the p^veiiient^ in the 
aiune manncir aa the dn^inal of all colntons, a tree 
eawed off at the bali,> is phoed,en the groupd: 
now in those at Trroli^ die io'^r tana or round 
monklmgy fdrms a fiMhing^nt the bottom of the 
eh»ft; and rests imniediately on ilie bottom of 
the pavemeiit; and it is ebHrioHshow much the 
cirCttkr character: mufit be heightened, when such 
e moitlding> so near the eye, occupies the place^ 
where, in other CorHithian..coluninSii an angular 
plinth usually presents; itself; and what an im- 
pression it mnst make upon a spectator, who 
;etaud9 on the pavement, or oti'any near station 
upoti a level with it^ and thence takes a view of 
tbe«4iMeof columns* ' . 

^e next point to be contfidered is Ae appear- 
ance of the temple^ in respect to the character of 
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ks structure: th^t is, whether pompftred wilH 
other temples^ its frame appears to jbe of a mas- 
$y, or a delicate kind . ^* Sq fyf/^ ftays Mr. Kpight, 
^' from being of a delicate fram^, or with little 
9ippearance of strei^^ it is remarkable for no-r 
thing more than the comp9K:t ^rmn^ of its con- 
^tructipn, &c.'' It is here particularly necessary 
to keep in view the nature of the otject^ of which 
we are speaking. Delicacy of frame^ by which 
Mr. Burke meant to characterize very different 
. objects^ and whiph is so obviously applicable to 
a number of them both natural and artifidal, ipust, 
ivhen applied to a temple^ which, though compa- 
ratively small^ is by no means diminutive^ and of 
course strongly nnd firmly builtj^ appe^ incon* 
gruous, if full allowance be not made for the 
. quality of buildings in general, and unless a com* 
. parison be made between it and a variety of other 
temples. I must admit that it cannot be said of the 
temple of Tivoli, even with the utmost d^ree of 
idlowance and indulgence, that it has *^ little ap- 
pearance of strength/' but that is Mr. Knight's 
manner of statii^ the principle, not Mr. Burke's ; 
aiid as he has on a former occasion omitted some 
words altogether^ $p here he hs^d, indeed, trans- 
cribed them right in his quotation, but altered 
them in hi9 statement : Mr. Burke's words are 
f^ fifthly, to be of a delicate frame, without any 
femarkeble appearance of strength:" ] baldly 
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need observe what very different ideas the twa 
expressions convey. It must also be remember- 
ed; that the exception is to the appearance^ not 
the reality of strength^ and only to such an ap- 
pearance of it as is remarkable ; in other wordsj 
such as exceeds that of most objects of the same 
kind. Among natural objects, many derive a 
grace and beauty from their manifest want of 
strength and firmness, from their suppleness, their 
pliancy, and even their inability to support them-* 
selves : such is the case with vines, honey*suckIes 
imd other climbing plants ; but in a building, how- 
ever elegant the design and the proportions, bow* 
ever light and airy the effect, still the masoniy 
must be firm and compact, just as in the naost- 
massy structure, where nothing but strength and 
durability are thought of. The question therefore 
is — not whether the temple of which we are spew- 
ing be firmly or solidly constructed ; whether it*s , 
columns be formed of many or few, of large or 
smaU blocks of stone; still less what are its founda- 
tions and substructions — but what, when compared 
with other temples, is its general appeai:ance and 
character. Now I conceive that there, are few 
forms of buildings more opposite to our notions 
pf massiness in the appearance, than that of a 
circular tower, surrounded by a circle of columns 
detached from it : the greater or less degree of 
massiness in the tower itself will make no differ- 
ence to the eye ; for the appearance of the build- 
ing altogether^ would in either case be equally 
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light and airy^ and^ as far ad such a term is appli- 
cable to sudi objects, of a delicate frame ; tbat is^ 
the opposite of a massy one. Its ligbtoess, airi- 
ness, and delicacy, considered in tbe point of view 
I hove mentioned, depend on the columns; on 
their proportion and arrangement; on tbe free 
•pace between one column and another ; and be- 
tween them all and the central tower : but should 
you. build up tbe spaces between the columns, 
however tbin the walls, there would be an end of 
every appeanmce of lightness, airiness, or delicacy 
of frame. As to the rock on wbich the ruin is 
placed, and the vast substruction of arches, &c* 
on which Mr. Knight lays so much stress^ they 
seem to me to have about as much to do with the 
character of tbe building itself, considered as a 
beautiM piece of architecture, as piles would 
have had, if they had been necessary for the foun« 
dation. 

The comparative smallness of die temple is 
iK>w to be taken into consideration. '' Compared 
witfi the Pantheon, or the temple of Peace," 
siiys Mr. Knight, ^* it was certainly small ; but 
compared with any edifice of similar plan (the 
proper object of comparison) it was by no means 
so; for though smaller in diameter- than that of 
the tame goddess at Rome, it appears to have 
been altogether a larger, more massive, and more 
considerable building, than that, or any of the 
kind kaovm" The most material part of what 
has jail: beeiv %«oted, is contained between the 
hoois-^'* the proper object of comparison**)-^ 
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for on those words the whole argument depends; 
it i9 not indeed the usual place for words of con- 
sequence; but as the aiNertion they contain is, 
to say Uie least, Tery questionable, it might per- 
haps be thought more likely to pass off, by ap« 
peartng to be said merely par parenthese. NoW 
if in speaking of olher objects, I were to say that 
Caderidris or Ben-JLomond were comparatively 
small mountains, I ^ould mean, atid probably be 
so understood, when compared with the Alps, 
Andes, &c. but Mr. Knight, in the same spirit 
in which he has argued, might say, '^ Compared 
with Mont Blanc, or Mount St. £Uas, they cer*- 
tainly are small, but compared with any of the 
mountains of Great Britain (the proper object of 
comparison^) they are by no means so ; and he 
might perhaps discover, that though less lofty 
than Suowdon or Ekn-Nevis, their substrwtians, 
their bases wer^ more considc^rable, and contained 
in^e solid yard^. But in truth, this restriction of 
Mr. ICuight's, to one set of objects of^ his own 
4:hoQsing for^ his own purpose, which does not 
9U0W the author to, know bis own intention, and 
. would therefore on any occasion be very arbitrary, 
. if on this pecidiarly unjust ; as it excludes those 
objects of comparison, which, according to the 
whole spirit of Mr. Burke's doctrines, are the 
XBOSt proper. Mr. Burke has made greatness of 
dimension a quality of the sublime, and one, 
. which wheq it happens to be united with those of 
^h^ bes^utiful, vciry much diminishes their effect ; 
§nd he of course has made comparative smallness 
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a principle of beaaty : not that beautiful objectii 
must be diminutive^ but sniall when compared 
with tbose^ which from their magnitude alone, 
would produce grand and awful impressions. As 
therefore Mr. Burke meant to oppose the beauti- 
ful to the grand, the proper comparison is be« 
tween the temple in question, and those (whatever 
be their plan) which from their size and character 
are of acknowledged grandeur ; such as the vast 
and massy structures of Poestum and Selinus. Let 
it, however, be granted that those temples are 
objectionable as being square : yet we might pre- 
sume that one round temple would be allowed to 
be compared with another : by no means ; my 
<^pponent is well aware of the danger; for he 
admits that compared with the Pantheon, th^ 
temple of Tivoli is small : the object of compa- 
rison must therefore not only be round, but of a 
rimilar plan ; and I rather imagine, though it b not 
said in direct terms, dedicated to the same goddess* 
As no one is more conversant with the remains of 
ancient buildings than Mr. Knight, I think, after 
so very strict a limitation, he ishould have given 
ns a list of temples with which he kouM allow a 
comparison'to be made. It will hardly be doubt- 
ed that had he been acquainted with any of a 
smaller size, and which consequently would have 
made that of Tivoli appear large by comparison, 
he would not have been backward in naming them ; 
and therefore I may venture to conclude, that he 
did tiot know of any smaller : as to any decidedly 
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larger, if he did know of tbem, it was not hu 
business to produce tfaeni« The only temple he 
has named is that of Vesta at Rome : and evea 
that being unfortunately larger in die diameter, 
(a very material circumstance in the size of a 
round building) he has vaguely alluded to the sub- 
structions, arches, and solid basement of the tern* 
pie at Tivoli, and says of it, that '' it appears to 
have been altogether a larger, more massive, and 
more considerable building than either that, or 
any other of the kind known/' He really seems 
to have felt no small embarassment on t}iis point; 
and allowing him to have every thing entirely hi« 
own way, I do not see how he cau get out of it : 
for let all square temples be excluded^ because they 
are not round : and let no round temple be ad- 
mitted if not dedicated to Vesta^ and of a similar 
plan to those that are; in short, let the jtemple of 
Vesta at Rome, the only oqe he has named, be 
the only proper object of comparison ; still this 
object of comparison chosen by himself, is, as 
he himself informs us, larger in diameter than 
its rival atTivoli ! how then is the temple atTivoIi 
to be proved larger? by means, as I imagine, of 
'' a projecting point of rock enlarged into a squara 
area by vast substructions of arches, supporting a 
basement of solid stone above forty-five feet in 
diameter, and nearly eight feet thick!" but if 
all this in the plan of the Roman temple t no 
more I believe than the enlarged rock itself: then 
eidlier the two temples are not of similar phuis. 
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objects o( comperison^ oi*, as far as the plans ar« 
similar^ the Roman temple is, by his oun ac-^ 
t:ount> the larger. 

I have hitherto endeavoured to shew^ that 
Mr. Knight^s charges are not well founded: 
' 6ne mistake howeverj I must acknowledge: 
f had chosen to imagine from the elegant 
character of the temple at Tivoli, that the 
stone of which it was built must have accorded 
ivith it : but 1 can have no doubt that th^ material 
einplojed, was the common rough stone of, the 
country; and the natural inference, which every 
one must draw from Mr. Kmght*s account of it 
our and surface of the temple must 
teii the exact reverse of what I had 
1 he says, '^ the colour is that of the 

le stone^ which never cbuld have 
^ r than a dingy brown" and that 

" so far from being smooth, jt is . . . . • 
built of the most rugged, porous, unequal stone^ 
ever eiiiployed in a highly wrought edifice.'* 1 
have always been fully sensible of the advantages 
I should have received, in having my errors cor- 
rected, while only in manuscript, by such a friend 
as Mr. Knight, instead ofJiavIng them sought for 
imd attacked, after they had appeared in print, by 
jiuch an adversary; on tte present occasion, how- 
ever, I am not sure whether I may not derive 
more advantage from this public hostile attack^ 
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^lan I should Imve done from his friendly adino- 
sitioos in private. The point in discussion is, 
how far the t]ualities w hich Mr. Burke has as- 
cribed to beauty, are applicable to the temple of 
Tivoli: and it appears, that the qualities of 
smoothness and clearness, never could at any 
time have been applicable to tfie stone of which it 
b built, consequently, as far as the s^one is con- 
cenied, 1 am wrong. But Mr. Burke is not at 
all implicated in my mistake, which, ineieed, has 
been of singular service to his theory ; as Mr. 
Knight, in his es^rness to convict me of ao 
«rr6r in point of fact, has unintentionally given his 
Ifuffrage and support tojthe principle, and in a 
more satisfactory mantier, than he could have dose 
by the most direct and decisive approbation : for 
how cold would iny direct praise have been, com- 
pared with the contemptuous and indignant tone 
in #hich he speaks of the opposite quaUtieii Ui 
MBOodmess and clearoess! ^'the colour, ivhkh 
could never have been any other than a rfiagy 
brown! the most rugged, porous, unequai stone 
ever used in a highly wrought edifice!" As my 
friend has, on other occasions, dwelt so much on 
the charms of roiaghness and dinginess ^n t}^ ooa^ 
of animals, and the surface of ground, it gitos 
me great pleasure to tbink> tliat I may henoefer- 
ward consider him as a zealous advocate for 'ti% 
principles of smoothness and clearness,' wherever 
highly wrought edifices ^re concemc^^ 
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But what if it could be shemi, that alAobgfe 
it fee true that this rough dingy stotie was used inr 
the consthictiou of the building, yet that the co- 
lour and surface of the temple, when complete- 
and perfect, w ere as I had supposed them to be I 
What, if in addition to} Mr. Knight's valuable 
sufirage, 1 should be able to adduce the highest 
possible authority on the present occasion, in 
favour of such a colour and surface I no less than 
that of the architect of the temple itself! This I 
believe I can do, for there is the strongest reason 
to suppose that the whole was originally covered 
with stucco, some of it being still remaining on 
parts of the building :* and this accounts in a 

* I am indebted for this, lind for whatever curious informatioa 
is contained in this discussion, to an eminent architect, whose name 
would have fully established the accuracy of all his communications s 
but I have denied myself the satisfaction t should have had in men'< 
tioning ity fVom finding, that although he was unwilling to refuse me 
the permission, he would not have granted it without some reluct*' 
' lUKC^ . I should on any occasion feel a little jay^like, if I were ta 
plume njself on borrowed feathers, as if they wefe my, own ; and on 
this, not a little ungrateful to the person who so kindly furnished them, 
if I did not publickly acknowledge my obligation, although he wishes 
not to be named. If more reasons were wanting for doing, what il 
would be so improper not to do, I may lastly add, what indeed is a 
reason of no slight <?onsequence. Chat instead of ofieving the whole as 
^omii^ from myself, I now confidently oppose to some points of 
Jfr. Knight's attack, the accurate observations, and professional, 
knowledge and judgment of an architect, who took particular pains 
IB examining the temple of Tivoli; and whose testimony with regard 
to the stucco has peculiar weight, from bis having, with his owjk 
|uuiiis,takc«of ftpartof it from (h« Airfte pf thf €o1uqi«$# 
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Very satisfactory manner for wbat t>therwise deetii-^ 
ed almost unaccountable^ and shews lyhy in so 
highly wrought an edifice, the builder employed 
Ivithout scruple^ any hard material that was 
nearest at hand. 

The difference between Mr. Knight and me Oii 
this point is singular enotigh : I guessed, and hap- 
pened to be rights that the general surface of the 
temple must have been smooth^ and the colour 
clear : and thence falsely concluded^ that such^ 
also was the quality of the stone* He^ oh the 
other hand, knew that the stone must always 
have been rough and din^, and thence; as falsely 
Concluded; that such likewise n^udt have been the 
appearance of the temple^ Total ignorance^ is 
sometimes more lucky than half knowledge. 

In the passage relative to the quality of the 
stone, which I lately quoted from the Analytical 
Inquiry, I purposely omitted some words, from 
being doubtful of their exact meaning and extent : 
the words are *' so far from being smooth, it is 
all over rotigh with sculpture,*^ Full forty years 
are gone by, since I saw the temple itself; and it 
too plainly appears^ that either my observation at 
the time, or my recollection since were very de* 
fective : but as far as I can now judge from prints 
and drawings, the sculpture is in the usual places^ 
and nqt in greater quantity than is common in 
buildings of the same order and character : if this 
be so, '' all over rough with sculpture,^ it is surely 
b very exaggerated expression, made use of for a 
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reify obvious purpose : it might suit some few 
ifpecimens of the gothic styl^i but is totally inap- 
plicable to any thing that at all deserves the name- 
of Grecian architecture. 

This is what occurred to n»e on my own ideas t 
I naw am enabled to speak more fuUy and parti- 
cularly on the subject ; and from the following 
actount^ which 1 am persuaded may be entirely 
depended upon, the reader will judge whether the 
Sculpture, though of the richest kind, be not evea 
less, in^ad of more in quantity, than is usual ia 
similar buildings. The capitals of the coIumns^ 
{a very essential feature) are peculiarly ornamented 
wi& lai^e flower^ of the lotus, but they are of 
fes» beight, and sa likewise is the entablature,, 
thait is comiiiofi in the €orinthian order* The 
iFeift of the sculpture, with the exception of the 
flowera,^ 8cc. in the soffit between the columns- 
and ^e circular cell, is confined to the frize^ 
which is superbly adorned with bulls' beads,, pa- 
tet as, and festoons of fruit and flowets : but the 
mouldings of the cornice and the ^chitrave, whicb 
in most of the high finished Roman bialdings are 
fichly carved with beads, echini, foliage, &c. ij^ 
diis are plain^ without aay enrichment whatever i 
and thi& plainness, as my judicious informer ob« 
serves, admiiat)ly seta off the richpes&^of the frize^ 
What very ditfierent ideaaUie buil^r of Ae tenor 
ji]e seeoM to have h^J^ from l&ose imputed to. 
fcuaby Mr. Knight t when,^ instead of inaking it 
all otes rough, with sculpture^ he his lefit tho8% 
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parrts absolutely plaio^ which in so many buildfaigs 
•are covered with ornaments. . 

fiut in order to give such a relief as may accord 
with highly finished sculptural oma^^ts^ the 
mere absence of eurichment is not all tb^t is re- 
quired : the unenriched parts must not only be 
plaipy but of aq even surface and colo^r ; and the 
roughness as well as diugmess of the TiburUne stone 
80 ill accqrds with them^ th£|t if no remau») of the 
stucco had been found, it mi^t very reasonably 
have been conjectured that some covering must 
have been employed^ ^d the circumstsMc^e I am 
l^oitig to foeiitiqn wouid. very QHich have strength- 
ened such a conjecture. The walls pf th^ circu- 
lar cell or tower are built of rubble, or small 
irregular stones rou^ly put together; and it is 
quite incredible that sudi a coarse piece of work, 
could have been ^ufiered tp appear amidsit stately 
columns^ and all the splendour of ornamenl: and 
if that was covered, it is extremely improbable 
that, the rough dingy stone, though in larger 
masses, and more carefully and regularly worked^ 
should have been left uncovered in other parts» 

Again, the manner in which these walls were 
built, suggests another reflection. Mr^ Knight, 
in speaking of the temple, has 4aid particular 
stress on '^ die compact firmness of its construc- 
tion, which nothing but some convulsion of na- 
ture, or the mischievous exertions of man, could 
have destroyed:'' and now it appears that the 
fiio^ massive part of it, described by bifli as '' a 
DD 2 " 
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tower of rough masonry twenty-eight feef in diq-? 
inpter,-' and which defied every thmg short qf an 
earthquake — was built of rubble ! Whether Mr? 
Knight was acquainted with this circumstance 1 
clo not know : but the expression of ** a tower of 
rough masonry/* seems happily cho$eq, as it i^ 
' strongly opposed, to the even surface of which I 
' had spoken, yet gives no intimation of the want of 
massiness. The discovery of the rubWe stone^ 
and of the cement with which it was covered, acts^ 
as a two-edged sword ; and cuts to pieces at one 
abroke, alt- that has been said of the remarkably 
' inassiness and firm compact construction of the 
iDQst massy part of the building, and also of the 
rougbnesg aiid dbginess of its general appearance. 
I will DOW end this long note^ which I fear 
jHUst have tried the patience of those readers, who 
maty have had the perseverance to go through with 
it : but 30 strong a censure as that of Mr. Knightj, 
aind so fully detailed, seemed to require a full and 
distinct answer. I rather hope I have shewn, 
that among the numerous errors of vdiiich I have 
been accused, one only can fairly be laid to my 
charge^ and that, solely an error in point of fact, 
not of principle, or of judgmetit: but, on thct 
contrary, that the inference to be drawn from the. 
i^i-f or, i^ strongly in favour of the principle and of 
its application. I trust it has likewise been 
shewn, that the rest of the strictures are written, 
in direct opposition to the manifest intention and 
spirit Qf the part of my Essay, which lias been so^ 
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severely criticised ; and likewise io defiance of the 
restricUons and limitations expressed in ^e very 
page that was quoted, and in the two that immedi- 
ately preceded it, A commonreader may certainly, 
Ti'ithout being called to account for it, skip over 
as many pages as he chooses, and forget those he 
has read : but a professed critic, who is likewise 
^n adversary, has by no means the same privilege: 
Jie must neither skip, nor forget, nor argue as if 
he had neither read, nor remembered any thing, 
but the passage which lie attacks. One of these 
cases must apply to Mr. Knight, andl leave them 
to his ichoice : either he never read the two pages 
immediately preceding that which he quoted ; or he 
forgot their contents ; or, having read atid remem- 
bered, he chose to pay no sort of rejgard to them. 

I ought perhaps to have been aware, that al- 
though an intelligent, attentive^ and unprejudiced 
reader might keep my restrictions in view, as well 
as the general spirit and intention of the author, 
yet that such readers are not the most numerous: 
fin alteration which 1 have made in the present 
edition, will, I trust, render the restrictions less 
necessary. In the former one, I had set down 
the principles or qualities of the beautiful, as they 
were enumerated by themselves in Mr. Burke's 
Inquiry ; in this, 1 have stated them, as he has, 
in another part pf his work, recapitulated and 
cronipared them with those of the sublime. The 
principles are, of course, essentially the same: 
|)ut f|*om the difference in the manner of express- 
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i^g them^ and from the different point of view 
in which some of them are placed^ by being op- 
posed to those of the sublime^ they are pnore ap- 
plicable to buildings^ and the whole^ as) far as I 
can judge, appears iu a more clear and satisfac- 
tory light. 

P, 265. 1. 20. The following note is an extract from the 
letter of a friend, admirably qualified both by his 
pen and his pencil, to throw light on the whole of 
this subject. 

'^ When I was at Rome, Zucchi, who married 
Angelica, was there. He was a great castle- 
maker, and his mode of composing them, was to 
draw first a bold and varied outline of the rock, 
mountain, or eminence upon which his castle was 
to stand. He then, with according lines, added 
bis castle; and you would be /surprised to find 
how the imagination is assisted by this practice, 
and what towersj battlements,^ and projections 
are suggested by it, which would Hot otherwise 
have been thought of. 1 always observed that 
his building was more varied and picturesque, iu 
exact proportion to the taste and happiness with 
which the foui>dation-line was struck. How far 
it might be serviceable to the architect of a re- 
fined building to follow this practice, by taking 
the line of the ground on which it was to stand, 
by observing what part would be opposed to the 
sky only, and what others would be backed and 
accompanied by trees, woods, and hills, and lastly 
l>^ designing his building according to the shapes 
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those objects might saggest — I know not: but I 
am confident that it would be of infinite service 
to an architect, whose employer wished his house 
to appear like an ancient castle or fortification, or 
an irregular picturesque building of any kind/' 

P« £96. 1. last. I have already stated the principle on 
which twisted columns may be objected to ; but 
in this instance, Raphael would be justified io 
having introduced them, even supposing him to 
have disapproved of such a style of architecture 
on other occasions. There are two antique co- 
lumns at Rome, of the same form with those he 
lias painted, which tradition has ascribed to the 
Temple of Solomon ; they were in old St. Pe- 
ter's, and are now in some part of the presenjt 
church. I believe there is no reason to suppose^ 
that they ever did belong to the Temple of 
Jerusalem: on the contrary, the style of them 
is of a mucli lower age than that of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple ; but having been long objects 
of a sort of veneration, it was natural for Raphael 
to introduce them. Perhaps Bernini was ioiiu- 
enced in some degree by this consideration (though 
he was always very fond of twisting) in applying 
that form of column to the Baldaquin of the hi^ 
altar of St. Peter's, where, however, it has a very 
good efiiect: for as the chief objection to twisted 
columns is their seeming unfitness to support a 
great weight, and as their merit is a look of orna- 
ment, they are certainly most proper in things of 
»ere decoration, where there is little nppearaoce 
ct pressure from above. 
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P^ S60* I. SI. 1 bave remarked in the text> tbat plaiti gtrn-^ 
pie gotbic, is almost as great a contradiction a^ 
plain simple enrichment; and the same idea ha9 
occurred to me in looking at the excellent repre- 
sentations of eastern bmldings> which within a few 
years have been published. In many of those 
buildings^ the whole taken together, gives a striking 
impression of richness and magnificence ; and the 
manner in \i'hich they generally are raised on a 
platfofm, so as never to appear rising crudely^ 
and without any preparation from the ground^ to-^ 
gether with other circumstances in the arrange- 
ment of the partS; may afford useful hints to ar-« 
chitects of every country: but were all the orna- 
ments to be removed, and the naked buildings to 
remain, the want of more perfect design and 
studied proportion, would be very glaring. Gre- - 
cian Architecture, on the other hand, admits in- 
deed of the richest ornaments, and is b'eautifiil 
ivhen so decorated ; but such is the well-studied 
proportion aud arrangement of its forms, that ia 
one sense it may be said to be more beautiful 
tvilhout orfiaments. I have sometimes been so 
pleased with the effect of great simplicity in 
buildings of that style, as to apply to Grecian 
architecture in general, what was so happily said 
of a beautiful woman — 

Induitur formosa est ; exuifor^ ipsa forma est^ 

£ND OF VOL. II. 
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